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PREFACE 

By Sir James G. pRAmt 

My esteemed jriend, Dr« B. MalmowsJd has asked me to 
write a preface to his book, and 1 willingly comply with 
his request, though J can hardly think that any words 
of mine will add to the value of the remarkable record 
of anthropological research which he has given us in this 
volume. My observations, such as they are, will deal 
partly with the writer’s method and partly with the 
matter of his book. 

In regard to method. Dr. MaJinowski has done his 
w'ork. as It appears to me, under the best conditions and 
in the manner calculated to secure the best possible 
results. Both by theoretical training and by practical 
experience he was well equipped for the task which he 
undertook. Of his theoretit^ training he had given 
proof in his learned and thoughtful treatise on the family 
among the aborigines of Australia*; of his practical 
experience he had produced no jess satisfactory evidence 
in his account of the natives of Mailu in New Guinea, 
based on a residence of six months among them-f In 
the Tiobriand Islands, to the east of New Guinea, to 
which he next turned his attention. Dr. Uriinowski 
lived as a native among the natives for many months 
together, watching them daily at work and at play, 
conversing with them in their own tongue, and deriving 
all his information from the surest sources—personal 
observation and statements made to him directly by the 

* Th* Ftmniy mm&m JiU ^tuJrd/rdJi Abcniinm: A Slmfy. 
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natives in their own language without the intervention 
of an interpreter. In this way he has accumulated a large 
mass of materials, of high scientific value, bearing on the 
social, religious, and economic or industrial life of the 
Trobriand Islanders. These he hopes and intends to 
publish hereafter in ftiU ] meantime he has given us in 
the present volume a prelinunary study of an interesting 
and peculiar feature in Trobriand society, the remark¬ 
able system of exchange, only in part economic or 
commercial, which the islanders maintain among them¬ 
selves and with the inhabitants of neighbouring islands. 

Little refiection is needed to convince us of the funda¬ 
mental importance of economic forces at all stages of 
man’s career from the humblest to the highest. After 
all, the human species is part of the animal creation, and 
as such, like the rest of the animals, it reposes on a 
material foundation ; on which a higher life, int^ketua], 
moral, social, may be built, but without which no such 
superstructure is possible. That material foundation, 
consisting in the necessity of food and of a certain degree 
of warmth and shelter from the elements, forms the 
economic or industrial basis and prime condition of human 
life. If anthropologists have hitherto unduly negl^ted 
it, we may suppose that it was rather because they were 
attracted to the higher side of man’s nature than bet^uw 
they deliberately ignored and undervalued the importance 
and indeed necessity of the lower. In excuse for their 
neglect we may also remember that anthropology is still 
a young science, and that the multitude of problems 
which await the student cannot all be attacked at once, 
but ,inu5t be grappled with one by one. Be that as it 
may. Dr. Malinowski has done wdl to emphasise the gr^t 
significance of primitive economics by smgling out the 
notable exchange S3r5tem of the Trobriand Islanders for 
special consideration. 

Further, he has wisely refused to limit himself to a 
mere description of the processes of the exchange, and 
has set him^lf to penetrate the motives which underlie 
it and the feelings which it excites in the minds oi the 
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natives. It appears to be sometimes held that pure 
sociology should confine itself to the description of acts 
and should leave the problems of motives and feelings to 
psychology. Doubtless it is true that the analysis of 
motives and feeling^ is logically distinguishable from the 
description of acts, and that it falls, strictly speaking, 
within the sphere of psychology ; but in practice an act 
has no meaning for an observer unless he knows or infers 
the thoughts and emotions of the agent; hence to 
describe a aeries of acts, without any reference to the state 
of mind of the agent, would not answer the purpose of 
sociology, the aim of which is not merely to register but 
to understand the actions of men in sodety. Thus 
sociology cannot fulfil its task without calling in at 
every turn the aid of psychology. 

It is characteristic of Dr. Malinowski’s method that 
he takes full account of the complexity of human nature. 
He sees man, so to say, in the round and not in the flat. 
He remembers that man is a creature of emotion at least 
as much as of reason, and he is constantly at pains to 
discov^ the emotional as weU as the rational basis of 
human action. The man of science, like the man of 
letters, is too apt to view mankind only in the abstract, 
sfle e ri ng for his consideration a single side of our com¬ 
plex and many-sided being. Of this one-sided treatment 
Moli&re is a conspicuous example amoiig great writers. 
All his characters are seen only in the flat: one of them 
is a miser, another a hypocrite, another a cox^nib, 

and so on: but not one of them is a man. Ah are dummies 
dressed up to look very like human bei^: but the 
likeness is only on the surface, all within is hollow and 
empty, because truth to nature has been sacrificed to 
Uterary effect. Very different is the presentation of 
human nature in the greater artists, such as Cervantes 
and Shakespeare: their characters are solid, being 
drawn not from one side only but from many. No doubt 
in science a certain abstractness of treatment is not 
merely Intimate, but necessary, since science is nothing 
but knowledge raised to the highest power, and ail 
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kiKtwledge impbes a process of abstraction and general¬ 
isation : even the recognition of an individnal whom we 
see every day is only possible as the result of an abstract 
idea of him formed by generalisation from his appear¬ 
ances in the past. Thus the science of man is forced to 
abstract certain aspects of human nature and to con¬ 
sider them apart from the concrete reality : or rather it 
falls into a number of sciences, each of which considers 
a single part of man^s complex organism, it may be the 
physical, the intellectual, the moral, or the social side 
of his being ; and the general conclusions which it draws 
will present a more or less incomplete picture of man as a 
whole, because the lines which compose it are necessarily 
but a few picked out of a multitude. 

In the present treatise Dr. Malinowski is mainly 
concerned with what at frrst sight might seem a purely 
economic activity of the Trobrland Islanders ; but. 
with his usual width of outlook and fineness of perception, 
he is careful to point out that the curious circulation of 
valuables, which takes place between the inhabitants of 
the Trobrland and other islands, while it is accompanied 
by ordinary trade, is by no means itself a purely com¬ 
mercial transaction ; he shows that it is not based on a 
simple calculation of utility, of proht and loss, but that it 
satires emotional and xsthetic needs of a higher order 
than the mere gratification of animal wants. This 
leads Dr, MaJmoi^'sld to pass some severe strictures 
on the conception of the Primitive Economic Man as 
a kind of bogey who, it appears. sUU haunts economic 
text-books and even extends his blighting influence 
to the minds of certain anthropologists. Rigged out in 
cast-off garment^, of Mr. Jeremy Bcntham and Mr, 
Gradgrind, this horrible phantom is apparently actuated 
by no other motive than that of filthy lucre, which he 
pursues relentlessly, on Spencerian principles, along the 
line of least resistance. If such a dismal fretion is really 
regarded by serious inquirers as having any counterpart 
in savage society, and not simply as a useful abstractioD. 
Dr. Malinowsld^s account of the Kuia in this book should 
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help to lay the phantom by the heels; for lie proves that 
the trade in useful objects, which forms part of the Kulft 
system, is in the minds of the natives entirely sub* 
ordinate in importance to the exchange of other objects, 
which serve no utilitarian purpose whatever. In its 
combination of commercial enterprise, social organi* 
sation, mythical background, and magical ritual, to say 
notiiiog of the wide geographical range of its operations, 
this singular institution appears to have no exact parallel 
in the existing anthropological record; but its discoverer. 
Dr. Malinowski, may very well be right in surmising 
that it is probably a type of institution of which ana¬ 
logous, if not precisely similar, instances will hereaiter 
be brought to light by further research among savage 
and bar^rous people. 

Not the least interesting and instructive feature of 
the Kula, as it is described for us by Dr, Malinowski, is the 
extremely important part which magic is seen to play in 
the institution. From his description it appears that in 
the minds of the natives the performance of magical rites 
and the utterance of magical words are indispensable for 
the success of the enterprise in all its phases, from the 
of the trees out of which the <anora arc to be 
hollowed, down to the moment when, the expedition 
successfully accomplished, the argosy with its precious 
cargo is about to start on its homeward voyage. And 
incidentally we learn that magical ceremonies and spells 
are deemed no less necessary for the cultivation of gardens 
and for success in fishing, the two forms of industrial 
enteiprisc which furnish the islanders with thar 
prindpal means of support; hence the garden magician, 
whose business it is to promote the growth of the garden 
produce by his hocus-pocus, is one of the most important 
men in the village, ranking next after the chief and the 
sorcerer. In short, magic is believed to be an absolutely 
adjunct of every industrial undertaking, being 
just as requisite for its success as the mechanical oper¬ 
ations involved in it, such as the caulking, painting and 
launching of a canoe, the planting of a garden, and the 
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setting of a fish-tiap. “A belief in magic/’ says Dr. 
Malinowski, is one of the main psychological forces 
which allow for o^anisatlon and systentatlsation of 
economic effort in the Trobriands.’* 

This valuable account of magic as a factor of 
fundamental economic importance for the welfare and 
indeed for the very existence of the conununity should 
suffice to dispel the erroneous view that magic, as 
opposed to religion, b in its nature essentially male¬ 
ficent and anti-sodal, being aiwajfs used by an 
individual for the promotion of hb own selfish ends 
and the injury of hb enemies, quite regardless of its 
effect on the common weal. No doubt magic may be 
30 employed, and has in fact probably been so employed, 
in every part of the world: in the Trobriand Islands 
themselves it b believed to be similarly practised for 
nefariotis purposes by sorcerers, who inspire the natives 
with the deepest dread and the most constant concern. 
But in itself magic b neither beneficent nor malefic^t; 
it b simply an imagmaiy power of controlling the forces 
of nature, and thb control may be exercised by the 
magician for good or evU. for the benefit or injury of 
individuab and of the community. In thb respect, 
fTtagi f! b exactly on the same footing with the sciences, of 
which it b the bastard sbter. They, too, in themselves, 
are neither good nor evil, though they become the source 
of one or oth^ according to their application. It would 
be absurd, for example, to stigmatise pbaimacy as anti¬ 
social, because a knowledge of the properties of drugs b 
often employed to d^troy men as w(^ as to heal them. It 
b equally absurd to neglect the beneficent application of 
magic and to single out its maleficent use as the character¬ 
istic property by which to d^ne it. The processes of 
nature, over which science exerdses a real and magic an 
imaginary control, are not affected by the motal db- 
position, the good or bad intention, of the individual who 
uses hb knowledge to set them in motion. The actioa of 
drugs on the human body b precisely the same whether 
they are adminbtered by a physician or by a poisoner. 
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Nature and her handmaid Science are neither friendly 
nor hostile to morality ; they are siraf))y indifferent to it 
and equally ready to do the bidding of the saint and of 
the sinner* provided only that he gives them the proper 
word of command- If the guns are well loaded and well 
aimed, the fire of the battery will be equally destructive* 
whether the gunners are patriots lighting in defence of 
their country or invaders waging a war of unjust aggres¬ 
sion. The fallacy of differentiating a science or an art 
according to its application and the moral intention of the 
agent is obvious enough with regard to pharmacy and 
artillery; it is equally real, though to many people 
apparently it is less obvious* with regard to magic. 

The immense influence wielded by magic over 
the whole life and thought of tlie Trohriand Island^ 
is perhaps the feature of Dr. Malinowski’s b^k which 
mies the most abiding impression on the mind of the 
reader. He tells us that ** magic* the attempt of man 
to govern the forces of nature directly by means of a 
special lore, is aU-pervading and aU-important in the 
Trohiiands ; it is ** interwoven into all the many 
industrial and communal activities “ ; ” all the data 
which have been so far mustered disclose the extreme 
importance of magic in the Kula. But if it were a 
questions of treating of any other aspect of the tnbal hfc 
of these natives, tt watild also be found that, whenever 
they approach any concern of vital import^ce* they 
summon magic to their aid. It can be s^d wi^out 
exaggeration that magic, according to their ide^. 
eoverns human destinies ; that it supplies man with the 
lovfiT of mastering the forces of nature; ^d that it « 
his weapon and armour against the many dangers which 

crowd in upon him on every side.” ^ 

Thus in the view of the Trobnand Islanders* magic is a 
Dower of supreme importana either for good or evil; it 
™ make or mat the life of mao ; it can sustam and pro¬ 
tect the individual and the community, or it can injure 
and destroy them. Compared to tUs universal and de^ 

rooted conviction, the belief in the existence of the 
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spirits of the dead would seem to exercise but little 
influence on the life of these people. Contrary to the 
general attitude of savages towards the souls of the 
departed^ they are reported to be almost completely 
devoid of any fear of ghosts. They believe, indeed, 
that the ghosts return to their villages once a year to 
partake of the great annual feast; but “ in general the 
spirits do not influence human beings very much, for 
better or worse”; “there is nothing of the mutual inter¬ 
action, of the intimate collaboration between man and 
spirit which are the essence of religious cult," This 
conspicuous predominance of magic over religion, 
at least over the worship of the dead, is a very notable 
feature in the culture of a people so comparatively high 
in the scale of savagery as the Trobii^d Islanders. It 
furnishes a fresh proof of the extraordinary strength and 
tenacity of the hold which this world-wide delusion has 
had, and still has, upon the human mind. 

We shall doubtl^ learn much as to the relation of 
magic and religion amoi^ the Trobrianders from the full 
report of Dr. Malinowski's researches in the islands. 
From the patient observation which he has devoted to a 
single institution, and from the wealth of details with 
which be has illustrated it. we may judge of the extent 
and value of the larger work which he has in preparation. 
It promises to be one of the oompletest and most 
scientific accounts ever given of a savage people, 

J. G. FRAJEft. 

Tht Temple, London, 

’^ih .March, 1922. 


FOREWORD 
By th£ Author 

Ethnology is in the sadly ludicrous, not to say tragic, 
position, that at the very moment when it begins to put 
its workshop in order, to forge its proper tools, to start 
ready for work on its appointed task, the material of its 
study melts away with hopeless rapidity. Just now. 
when the methods and aims of scientific field ethnology 
have taken shape, when men fully trained for the work 
have b^un to travel into savage countries and study 
their inhabitants—these die away under our very eyes. 

The research which has been done on native races by 
men of academic training has proved beyond doubt and 
cavil that scientific, methodic inquiry can give us results 
fcir more abundant and of better quality than those 
of even the best amateur’s work. Most, though not all, 
of the modem scientific accounts have opened up quite 
new and unexpected aspects of tribal life. They have 
given ns, in clear outline, the picture of social insti¬ 
tutions often surprisingly vast and complex ; they have 
brought before us the vision of the native as he is, in his 
religious and magical beliefs and practices. They have 
aUowed us to penetrate into his mind far more deeply 
we have ever done before. From this new material, 
scientifically hall-marked, students of comparative 
Ethnology have already drawn some very important 
conclusions on the origin of human customs, behefs and 
institutions ; on the hktory of cultures, and their spread 
and contact; on the laws of human behaviour in society, 
and of the human mind. 

The hope of gaining a new vision of savage humanity 
through the labours of scientific specialists opens out 
li ke a mirage, vaBisbing almost as soon as perceived. 
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For though a.t present, there is still a large number of 
native communities available for scientific study, within 
a generation or two, they or their cultures will have practi* 
c^y disappeared. The need for energetic work is urgent, 
and the time is short. Nor, alas, up to the present, has 
any adequate interest been taken by the public in these 
studies. The number of workers is smalt, the encourage¬ 
ment they receive scanty. I feel therefore no need to 
jttstily an ethnological contribution which is the result 
of spedaiised research in the held. 

In this votume I give an account of one phase of savage 
life only, in describing certain forms of inter-tribal, trading 
relations among the natives of New Guinea. This 
account has been culled, as a preliminary monograph, 
from Ethnographic material, covering the whole extent 
of the tribal culture of one district. One of the hrst 
conditions of acceptable Ethnographic work certainly is 
that it should deal with the totality of all social, cultural 
and psychological aspects of the community, for they are 
so interwoven that not one can be understood withont 
taking into consideration all the others. Tlie reader of 
this monograph will dearly see that, though its m gi jp 
theme is economic—^for it deals with commercial enter¬ 
prise, exchange and trade—constant reference has to be 
made to social organisation, the power of magic, to 
mythology and folklore, and indeed to all other aspects 
as well as the main one. 

gec^raphicai area of which the book treats is 
limited to the Archipelagoes lying off the eastern end of 
New Guinea. Even within this, the main field of research 
was in one district, that of the Trobriand Islands, This, 
however, has been studied minutely, I have lived in that 
one arckpelago for about two years, in the courae of three 
expe^tioos to New Guinea, during which time I naturally 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the language I did 
my work entirely ^ne, living for the greater part of the 
tiin€ ri^t in the villages, I theinefore had constantly the 
daily life of the natives before tny eyes, while aoddental^ 
dramatic occurrences, deaths, quarrels, village brawls. 
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public and ceremonial cventSj could not escape my 
notice. 

In the present state of EUmography, when so mucb has 
still to be done in paving the way for forthcoming research 
and in fixing its scope, each new contribution ought to 
justify its appearance in several points. It ought to show 
some advance in method ; it ought to push res^rch 
bcvond its previous limits in depth, in width, or in both , 
finally, it ought to endeavour to present its results in a 
manner exact, but not dry. The specialist interested in 
method, in reading tliis work, wiD find set out “ 
Introduction, Divisions II-IX and in Chapter XVlI , 
the exposition of my points of view and efforts m this 
direction. The reader who is concerned with results, 
rather than with the way of obtaining th^, wifi find m 
Chapters IV to XXI a consecutive narrative of the Kula 
expeditions, and tlie various associated customs and 
beliefs. The student who is interested, not only m the 
narrative, but in the ethnographic background for it, and 
a dear definition of tlie instituticm, will find the first m 
Chapters 1 and II, and the latter in Chapter in. 

To Mr. Robert Mond 1 tender ray sincerest thanks. 
It is to his generous endowment that I owe the pospbility 
of carrvihK on for several years the research of which the 
present volume b a partial result, To ib-. Atlee Hu^, 
C M G Home axid Temtoncs D^p^rt* 

ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1 am indebted 
for the financial assbtance of the Department, ^d a^ 
for much help given on the spot. Jn 
I was immensely helped in my work by Mr. B. Hancock, 
pearl trader, to whom 1 am grateful not otjy for assis- 
and services, but for many acts of fnen^p. 

Much of the argument in thb book has b«n 
improved by the criticism given me by my fnend. Mr. 
Paul Khuner, of Vienna, an ex^ m the 
affairs of modem industry^ and a highly thmk^ 

on economic matteis. Professor L. T Hobho^ ha^ 
kindly read the proofs and given me valuable advice on 

several points. 
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Sir James Frazer, by writing his Freface, has enhanced 
the valae of thk volume beyond its merit and it is not only 
a great honour and advantage for me to be introduced 
by him, but also a speciai pleasure, for my^ first love for 
ethnology is associated with the reading of the ** Golden 
Bough,’* then in its second edition. 

Last, not least, I wish to mention Professor C. G. 
Seligman, to whom this book is dedicated. The initiative 
of my expedition was given by him and Z owe him more 
than I can express for the encouragement and scientific 
counsel which he has so generously given me during the 
progress of my work in New Guinea. 

B.M- 

El Boquin, 

de ibs Vines, 

T’enm/f. 

Aprils 1921 . 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE SUBJECT, BIETHOD AND SCOPE OF THIS 

INQUIRY 


I 


T he coastal populations of the South Sea Islands,'with very 
fen? exceptions! are, or were before their extinction, expert 
navigators and traders* Several of them had evolved excellent 
types of large sea-going canoes, and used to embark in them 
on distant trade expeditions or raids of war and conquest. 
The Papuo-Melanesians, who inhabit the coast and the out¬ 
lying islands of New Guinea, are no exception to this rule. In 
general they are daring sailors, industrious manufacturers, 
and keen tradera. The manufacturing centres of tnaportant 
articles, such as pottery, stone implements, canoes, fine ba^ets, 
valued ornaments, are localised in several places, according to 
the skill of the inhabitants, their inherited tribal tradition, 
and special facilities offered by the district; thence they are 
traded over wide areas, sometimes travelling more than 
hundreds of miles. 

Definite forms of exchange along definite trade routes are 
to be found esUblished between the various tribes, A most 
remarkable fonn of intertribal trade is that obtaining between 
the Motu of Port Moresby and the tribes of the ^puan GuH. 
The Motu sail for hundreds of miles in h^vy, unwieldy canoes, 
called lakatoi, which are provided with the charactcnsric 
crab-claw sails. They bring pottery and sheU ornaments, in 
olden days, stone blades, to Gulf Papuans, from whom they 
obtain in exchange sago and the heavy dug-outs, which are 
used afterwards by the Motu for the coustmetton of then 
UJtatoi canoes** 
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Further East, ou the South coast, there lives the iadustnous, 
ftfta-faring {wpulatiui} of the Hailu, who link the East End of 
New Guinea with the central coast tribes by means of annual 
trading expeditions.* Finally, the natives of the islands 
and archipelagoes, scattered around the East End, are in 
constant trading relations with one another. We possess in 
Professor Seligman^s book an excellent descripdoa of the 
subject, especially of the nearer trades routes between the 
various islands i^abited by the Southern Uassim.^ There 
exists, however* another, a very extensive and highly complex 
trading system, embracing with its ramiheatious, not only the 
islands near the East End, but also the Luuisiades, Woodlark 
Island, the Trobriaud Archipelago, and the d'Entrecasteaux 
group; it penetrates into the mainland of New Guinea, and 
exerts an indirect influence over several outlying districts, 
such as Eossel Island, and some parts of the Northern aud 
Southern coast of New Guinea. This trading system, the Kula, 
is the subject 1 am setting out to describe in this volume, and 
it will be seen that it is an economic phenomenon of considera- 
able theoretical importance. It looms paramount in the tribal 
life of those natives who live within its ciFCuit, and its impor¬ 
tance is fully realised by the tribesmen themselves, whose ideas, 
ambitions, desires and vanities are very much bound up with 
the Kula. 


n 

Before proceeding to the account of the KuU, it will be well 
to give a description of the methods used in the collecting of 
the ethnographic material. The results of scientific research 
in any branch of learning ought to be presented in a manner 
absolutely candid and above board. No one would dream 
of making an experimental contributiou to physical or chemical 
science, without giving a detailed account of all the arrange¬ 
ments of the experiments; an exact description of the apparatus 
used : of the manner in which the observations were conducted; 
of their number * of the length of time devoted to them, and 
of the degree of approximation with which each measurement 
was made. In less exact science, as in biotogy or geology, 

* Cf. ICuItt/' UAUaiTwikl. Ld TruBactmtt «f i|w R. Sadflty 
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this casjuot be done as rtgorousty, bat every student wiU do 
his best to bring home to the reader all the conditions in vliich 
the ciperiment or the observations were made« In Ethno¬ 
graphy, where a r^nd id account of such data b perhaps even 
more necessary, it has unfortunately in the past not always 
been supplied with sufficient generosity, and many writers do 
not ply the iull searehligbt of methodic sincerity, as they move 
ttmnfi g their facts but produce them before us out of complete 
obscurity. 

It would be easy to quote works of high repute, and with a 
scientific ball-mark on them, in which wholesale generalisations 
are laid down before us, and we are not informed at all by what 
experiences the writers have reached their condusion. 
No special chapter or paragraph b devoted to describing to us 
the conditions under which observations were made and infor¬ 
mation collected. I consider that only such etlmcgrapbic 
sources are of unquestionable scientific value, in which we can 
clearly draw the line between, on the one hand, the results of 
direct observation arid of native statements and interpretatioDs, 
and on the other, the inferences of the author, based on hb 
common sense and psycholgieal insight.* Indeed, some such 
survey, as that contained in the table, given below (Div, VI of 
this chapter) ought to be forthcoming, so that at a glance the 
reader could estimate with precision the degree of the writer's 
personal acquaintance with the facta which he describes, and 
form an idea under what conditious iniorroation had been 
obtained from the natives. 

Again, in historical science, no one could expect to be 
seriously treated if he made any mystery of his sources and 
spoke of the past as if he knew it by divination. In Ethno¬ 
graphy, the writer is his own chronidei and the historiaQ at 
the same time, while Ins sources are no doubt easily accesribJe, 
but also supremely elusive and complex I they are not 
embodied in fixed, material documents, but in the behaviour 
and in the memory of living men. In Ethnography, the 
distance is often enormous between the brute material of 

• On tW* emtnt ol meUKwl tw nt« uwlfbted to the Cnmbndi^ Setawl 
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information — as it is ptosented to the student in his own obser¬ 
vations, in native statement, in the kaleidoscope of tribaJ life— 
and the final authoritative presentation of the results* The 
Ethnographer has to traverse this distance in the laborious 
years between the moment when he sets foot upon a natis’o 
beach, and makes his first attempts to get into touch with the 
natives, and the time when be writes down the final version of 
his results. A brief outline of an Ethm^aphcr's tribulations, 
as lived through by myself, may throw more light on the 
question, than any long abstract discussion could do. 

Ill 

Imagine yourself suddenly set dawn surrounded by all 
your gear, alone on a tropical beach close to a native village, 
while the launch or dinghy which has brought you sails away 
out ol sight. Since you take up your abode in the compound of 
some neighbouring white man, trader or missionary, you have 
nothing to do, but to start at once on your ethnographic work. 
Imagine farther that you are a beginner, without previous 
experience, with nothing to guide you and oo one to help you. 
For the white man is temporarily absent, or else unable or 
unwilling to waste any ol bis time on you. This exactly 
describes my first initiation into field work on the south coast 
of New Guinea. I well remember the long visits t paid to the 
villages during the first weeks ; the feeling of hopelessness and 
despair after many obstinate but futile attempts had entirely 
failed to briiig me into teal touch with the natives, or supply 
me with any material. 1 had periods of despondency, when 1 
buried myself in the reading ol novels, as a man might take 
to drink in a fit of tropical depression and boredom. 

Imagine yourself then, making your fiicst entry into the 
village, alone or in company with your white cicerone. Some 
natives dock round you, especially if they smell tobacco. 
Others, the more dignified and elderly, remain seated where they 
are. Your white companion has his routine way of treating the 
natives, and he neither understands, nor is very much concerned 
with the manner in which you, as an ethnographer, will have 
to approach them. The first visit leaves you with a hopeful 
feeling that when you return alone, things will be easier. Such 
was my hope at least. 
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I came back ddy, and soon faibered an audience around 
me. A few compliments in pidgin-Ettj[!i$b on both sides. some 
tobarf'*^ changing hands, induced an atmosphere of mutual 
amiability. I tried then to proceed to business. First, to 
begin with subjects which might arouse no suspicion, I started 
to *' do " technology. A few natives were engaged in manu¬ 
facturing Some object or other. It was easy to look at it and 
obtain the names of the tools, and even some technical expres¬ 
sions about the proceeding but there the matter ended. It 
must be borne in mind that pidgin-EngUsb is a very imperfect 
instrument for expressing one's ideas, and that before one gets 
a good training in framing tjtiestions and understanding answers 
one has the uncomfortable feeling that free commuiueation in 
it with the natives will never be attained: and I was qiute 
unable to enter into any more detaded or explicit conversation 
with them at first. I knew well that the best remedy for this 
was to collect concrete data, and accordingly I took a village 
census, wrote down genealogies, drew up plans and collected 
the terms of kinship. But all this remained dead material, 
which led no further into the imderstanding of real native 
mentality or behaviour, since I could neither procure a 
good native interpretation of any of these items, nor get 
what could be called the hang of tribal life. As to obtaining 
their ideas about religion, and magic, their beheis in sorcery 
and spirits, nothing was forthcoming except a few superficial 
items of folk-lore, mangled by being forced into pidgin English. 

Information which I received from some white residents in 
the district, valuable as it was in itself, was more discouraging 
than anything else with regard to my own work. Here were 
men who had lived for years in the place with constant oppor* 
tunities of observing the natives and communicating with them. 
and who yet hardly knew one thing about them really well. 
How could I therefore in a few months or a year, hope to over¬ 
take and go beyond them ? Moreover, the manner in which my 
white mfoimants spoke about the natives and put their views 
was, naturally, that of untrained minds, unaccustomed to 
formulate their thoughts with any degree of consistency and 
precision. And they were for the most part, naturally enough, 
full of the biassed and pie-judged opinions inevitable in the 
average practical man, whether administrator, un^sionary. or 
trader. yet so strongly repulsive to a mind striving after the 
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objective, scientific view of things. The habit of treating with 
a self-satisfied frivolity what Is really serionas to the ethno¬ 
grapher ; the cheap rating of what to him is a scientific treasure, 
that is to say, the native’s cultural and mental peculiaritits and 
independence—these features, so well known in the inferior 
amateur's writing, I found in the tone of the majority of white 
residents. • 

Indeed, in my first piece of Ethnographic research on the 
South coast, it was not until I was alone in the di^iict that 1 
began to make some headway ; and, at any rate, 1 found out 
where lay the secret of effective field-work. What is then this 
ethnographer's magic, by which he is,able to evoke the real 
spirit of the natives, the true picture of tribal life ? As usual, 
success can only he obtained by a patient and systematic 
application of a number of rules of common sense and weLl- 
hnown scientific principles, and not by the discovery of any 
marvellous short-cut leading to the desired lesulls without 
effort or trouble. The principles of method can be grouped 
under three main headings | first of all, naturally, the student 
must possess real sdentifle aims, and know the values and 
criieiia of modem ethnography. Secondly, he ought to put 
himself in good conditions of work, that is, in the main, to live 
without other white men, right among the natives. Finally, 
be has to apply a number of special methods of collecting, 
matiipulating and fi^tvg his evidence. A few words must be 
said about these three foundation stones of held work, beginning 
vn'ith the second as the most elementary. 

IV 

Pt&ptf courfiftbfli for tihtii>graphit airk. These. a.K said, 
consist mainly in cutting oneself ofi from the company of other 
white men, and remaining in as dose contact with the natives 
as possible, which really can only be achieved by camping right 
in their viliages fsee Plates I and II). It b very nice to have 
a base in a white man's compound for the stores, and to know 
there is a refuge there in times of sickness and surfeit of native. 
But it must be far enough away not to become a permanent 
milieu in which you live and from which you emerge at fixed 
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bouts only to " do the village.” It sboald not even be neof 
enough to fiy to at any moment for recreation. For the native 
is not the natural companion for a white man, and after you 
have been working with him for several hours, seeing how he 
does his gardens, or letting him tell you items of folk-lore, 
or discussing his customs, you will naturally hanker alter the 
company of your own kind. But if you are alone in a village 
beyond reach of this, you go for a solitary walk for an hour or 
so, return again and then quite naturally seek oat the natives' 
society, this time as a relief from loueliness. just as you would 
ativ other companionship. And by means of th^ uaturaJ 
intercourse, you Ie»m to know him. and you become familiar 
with his customs and beliefs far better than when he b a paid. 


and often bored, informant. 

There U all the difference between a sporadic plunging into 
the company of natives, and being really in contact with ^em. 
What does this latter mean ? On the Ethnographer's side, it 
means that his life in the village, which at first is a strange, 
sometimes unpleasant, sometimes intensely interestii^ 
adventure, soon adopts quiu a natural course very much in 
harmony with bis sorroundiugs. 

Soon after I had established raysdf in Om^akana (TrcK 
bnand Islands). I began to take part, in a way, in the village 
life, to look forward to the important or festive events, to 
taktf personal mterest in the gossip and the developments of the 
small village occurrences : to wake up every morning to a day, 
presenting itself to me more or less as it does to the native, I 
would get out from under my mosquito net, to find around me 
the village Ufe beginning to stir, or the people well advanced m 
their working day according to the hour and also to the season, 
for they get up and begin their labours early or late, u work 
presses. As 1 went on my morning walk through the viUa^. I 
could see intimate details of family life, of toilet, cooking, 
taking of meals ; I could see the arrangements for the day s 
work ueonle starting on their errands, or groups of men and 
TminC^ arW. manulacturing tasks (s^.Pi-te III). 
Ottarrids tokes family scenes, events usually trivial, some- 
Leslriiialic 'b«t Jmys formed the ..mee^ere 

of my dmly life, .* »dl as of tbein- '< 

Slbtt L the netive se* me ermetently every dey.^ey c^d to 
be interested or alarmed, or made self-conscious by my 
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presence, aarf 1 c«aaed to be a, disturbing deraent in the tribal 
life which t Vfiii to study, altering it by my very approach, as 
always happens with a new*comer to every savage comnvuoiiy. 
In fact, as they knew that I would thrust my nose into every¬ 
thing, even where a well-mannered native would not deeam of 
intmding, they finished by regarding me as part and pared of 
their life, a necessary evil or nuisance, miugated by donations 
of tobacco. 

Later on in the day. whatever happened was within easy 
reach, and there was no possibility of its escaping my notice. 
Alarms about the sorcerer's approach in the evening, one or two 
big, really important quarreis and rifts within the community, 
cases of iUness, attempted cures and deaths, magical rites 
w'hich had to be performed. aU these 1 had not to pursue, fearful 
of them, but they took place under my very eyes, at 

my own doorstep, so to (see Mate IV). And it must be 

emphasised whenever anything dramatic or important occurs it 
is essential to investigate it at the very moment of happen¬ 
ing. because the natives cannot but talk about it, are too 
excited to be reticent, and too inter^ted to be mentally lasy 
in supplying detaiLs. Also, over and over again, 1 committed 
breaches of etiquette, which the natives, familiar enough with 
me. were not slow in pointing out. I had to learn how to 
behave, and to a certain extent, I acqniiied " the feeling " for 
native good and bad manners. With this, and with the 
capacity of enjoying their company and sharing somejof their 
games and amusements, I began to fed that I was indeed m 
touch with the natives, and this is certainly the preliminary 
condition of being able to carry on succesfuL held work, 

V 

But the Ethnographer has not only to spread bis nets in 
the right place, and wait for what wil] fall into them. He must 
be an active huntsman, and drive his quarry into them and 
follow it up to its most inaccessible lairs. And that leads us 
to the more active metbods of pursuing ethnographic evidence. 
It has been mentioned at the end of Division lit that the 
Ethnographer has to be inspired by the knowledge of the most 
modem results of scientific study, by its principles and aims. 
I shall not enlarge upon this subject, except by way of one 
remark, to avoid the possibility of tnUunderstanding. Good 
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traiuinc in theory, and acquaintance with its latest rMiJts. w 
not idcntica] with being burdened with *’ pieconcetved ideas. 

If a man sets out on an expedition, determined to prove cert^n 
hypotheses, if he is incapable of changing hb views constan y 
and casting them off ungrudgingly under the 
evidence, needless to say his work will be worthie^. But the 
more problems he brings with him into the field, the more he w 
in the habit of moulding his theories according to facb. and <a 
seeing facts in their bearing upon theory, the better he is 
equipped lor the work. Preconceived ideas are pernicious 
in any scientific work, but foreshadowed problems are the main 
endowment of a sdentidc thinker, and ^ese problems are first 
revealed to the observer by bis theoretical stumes. 

In Ethnology the early efforts of Bastian, 
the German VOlkerpsychologcn have remoulded the older 
crude information of travellers, mbsiooaiies, etc., and have 
shown US the importance of applying deeper conceptions and 

discarding crude and misleading ones * 

The concept of animism superseded that of letichism or 
'■devil-worship/' both meaningless terms. The understanding 
of the classificatory systems of relationship paved the way for 
the brilliant, modem researches on native sociology m the 
field-work of the Cambridge school. The psycholopcal 
analysis of the German thinkers has brought forth an abundant 
cron of most valuable information in the results obtained by 
the recent German expeditions to Africa. South Amertca and 
the Pacific. whUe the theoretical works of FrMer, Durkhcim 
and others have already, and will no doubt still for a l^g time 
inspire field workers and lead theni to new t^ulis, ^ 

worker reUes entirely upon inspiration from theory. Of 
be mav be also a theoretical thinker and worker and there he 
can draw on himself for stimulus. But the two 

and In actual research they have to be separated 

both in time and conditions of work. 

al"dwav3 happens when scientific interest turns towards 
;^.So S on a field so far only prospected by the 
Otiosity of amateurs. Ethnology has introduced law and order 
in^hat seemed chaotic and freakish. It has transformed 
for us the sensational, wild and unaccountable world of 
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"savages" into a number ot well ordered communities, 
governed by law. behaving and thinking according to consistent 
principles. The word *' savage," whatever association it might 
have had originally, connotes ideas of boundless liberty, of 
irregularity, of something extremely and extraordinarily qua! at. 
In popular thinking, we ttoagine that the natives live on the 
bosom of Nature, more or less as they can and like, the prey of 
irregnlar, phantasmagoric beliefs and apprehensions. Modem 
science, on the contrary, shows that th dr social institutions have 
a very definite organisation, that they are governed by author¬ 
ity, law and order in their public and personal relations, while 
the latter are, besides, under the cotib-ol of extremely complex 
ties of kinship and clanship. Indeed, we sec them entangled 
in a mesh of duties, functions and privitegea which correspond 
to an elaborate tribat, communal and kinship organisation 
(see Plate IV}. Their beliefs and practices do not by any 
means lack consistency of a certain type, and their knowledge 
of the outer world is aulficient to guide them in many of their 
strenuous enterprises and activities. Thdr artistic pro* 
ductions again lack neither meaning nor beanty. 

It is a very far cry from the famous answer given long ago 
by a representative authority who, asked, what are the manners 
and customs of the natives, answered, " Customs uone, manners 
beastly," to the position of the modem Ethnographer! This 
latter, with bis tables of kinship terms, genealogies, maps, 
plans and diagrams, proves the existence of an extensive and big 
organisation, shows the constitution of the tribe, of the clan, of the 
family; and he gives us a picture of the nativ'es subjected to a 
strict code of behaviour and good manners, to which in comparison 
the life at the Court of Vecsaillies or Escucial was free and easy,* 
Thus the first and baaic ideal of ethnographic field-work is 
to give a clear and firm outline of the social constitution, and 
dis^tangle the laws and regulanties of all cnlturaJ phenomena 

* Ttw kfrfiiduj '' untbrntj ** vho Toimd the oatiT^ beutJ^ 

uid witboiit cnCMDM i* left bcMnd lyr > wba, about 
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iimB7 ^ . . . We teach lawlM Tceii to become obedient, 
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{rom ths iiretevances. The fino skeleton of the tribal life has 
to he first asccrtain«l. This ideal imposes in the first place 
the fundamental obligation of giving a complete survey of the 
phenomena, and not of picking out the sensational, thesingular, 
still less the funny and quaint. The time when we could 
tolerate accounts presentitig us the native as a distorted, childish 
caricature of a human being are gone. This picture b false, 
and like many other falsehoods, it has been killed by Science. 
The field Ethnographer has seriously and soberly to cover the 
full extent of the phenomena in each aspect of tribal culture 
studied, making no difference between what is commonplace, 
or drab, or ordinary* and what strikes him as astonishing and 
out-of’the-way. At the same time, the whole area of tribal 
culture Va all Us asptefs has to be gone over in rese^ch. The 
consistency, the law and order which obtain within each 
aspect make also for joining them into one coherent whole. 

An Ethnographer who sets out to study only religion, or 
only technology, or only social organisation cuts out an 
artificial field for inquiry, and be will be seriously handicapped 
in his work. 

VI 

Having settled this very general rule, let ns descend to 
more detailed consideration of method. The Ethnographer 
has in the field, according to what has just been smd. the duty 
before him of drawing up all the rules and regularities of tribal 
life * all that is permanent and fixed ; of giving an anatomy 
of their culture, of depicting the constitution of their society. 
But these things, though crystallbed and set, arc nowhere 
fermuiakd. There b no written or expUcitly expressed code 
of laws, and their whole tribal tradition, the whole structure of 
their society, are embodied in the most elusive of all materials; 
the human being. But not even in human mind or memory 
are these laws to be found definitely formulated. The natives 
obey the forces and commands of the tribal code, but they 
do not comprehend them : exactly as they obey their instincts 
and their impulses, but could not lay down a single law of 
psychology. The regularities in native institutions are an 
automatic result of the interaction of the mental forces of 
tradition, and of the material conditions of environment. 
Exactly as a humble member od any modern institution, 
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whether it be the state, or the church, or the army, is 0/ it and 
in it. but has no vision of the resulting: integral action of the 
whole, still less could furnish any account of its orgaimation, 
so it would be futile to attempt questicining a native in abstract, 
sociological terms. The difference is that, in our society, 
every institution has its intelligent members, its historians, 
and its archives and documents, whereas in a native society 
then are none of these. After this is realised an expedient has 
to be fonnd to overcome this diiBculty, This expedient lor an 
Ethnographer consists in collecting concrete data of evidence, 
and drawing the general inferences for himself. This seems 
obvious OR the face of It, but was not foupd out or at least 
practised in Ethnography till held work was taken up by men 
of science. Moreover, in giving it practical effecl, it is neither 
easy to devise the concrete applications of this method, nor to 
carry them out systematically and consistently. 

Though we cannot ask a native about abstract, general rules, 
we can always enquire how a given case would be treated. 
Thus for instance, in asking how they would treat crime, 
or punish it, it would be vain to put to a native a sweeinng 
question such as," How do you treat and punish a criminal ? *' 
for even words could not be found to express it in native, or 
in pidgin. But an imaginary case, or still better, a real 
occurrence, wit] stimulate a native to express his opinion and to 
supply plentiful information. A real case indeed will start the 
natives on a wave of discussion, evoke expressions of indigna¬ 
tion, show them taking sides—all of which talk will probably 
contain a wealth of definite views, of moral censures, as well 
as reveal the social mechanism set in motion by the crime 
committed. From there, it will be easy to lead them on to 
speak of other similar cases, to remember other actual occur¬ 
rences or to discuss them in ah their implications and aspects. 
From this material, which ought to cover the widest possible 
range of facts, the inference is obtained by simple induction. 
The )cienltjlc treatment dideis from that of good common sense, 
first in that a student will extend the completeness and 
minuteness of survey much further and in a pedantically 
systematic and methodical manner; and secondly, in that the 
scientifically trained mind, will push the inquiry along really 
relevant lines, and towards aims possessing real importance. 
Indeed, the object of scientific training is to provide the 
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empirical investigator with a mental chaftt in accordance willi 
which he can take his bearing and lay his course. 

To return to our eiample, a number of definite cases 
discussed wil! reveal to the Ethnographer the social machinery 
■for punishment. This is one part, one aspect of tribal 
authority. Imagine further that by a similar method of 
inference from definite data, he arrives at imderstao^ng leader¬ 
ship in war, in economic enterprise, in tribal festivities—there 
be has at once all the data necessary to answer the questions 
about tribal government and social authority. In actual 
field work, the comparison of such data, the attempt to piece 
them together, will often reveal rifts and gaps in the infor- 
mation which lead on to further investigations. 

From my own eiperience, i can say that, very often, a 
problem seemed setUed. everything fined and clear. ttU I began 
to write down a short preliminary sketch of my residts. And 
only then, did 1 see the enormous deficiencies, which would 
show me where lay new problems, and lead me on to new work. 
In fact. I spent a few months between my first and second 
expeditioos, and over a year between that and the subsequent 
one, tn going over all my material, and making parts of it almost 
ready for publication each time, though each time I knew 
would have to re-write it. Such cross-fertilisation of con¬ 
structive work and observation, i found most valuable, and I 
do not think I could have made real headway without it. I give 
this bit of my own history merely to show that what has been 
said so far is not only an empty programme, but the rrault of 
personal experience. In this volume, the description is given <r 
a big institution connected with ever so many associated 
activities, and presenting many aspects. To anyone who 
reflects on the subject, it wilt be clear that the information 
about a phenomenon of such high compleirity and of so many 
ramifications, could not be obtained with any degree of 
exactitude and completeness, without a constant interplay of 
constructive attempts and empirical checking. To fact, I have 
written up au outline of the Kula institution at least half a 
dozen times whUe in the field and in the intervals between my 
expeditions. Each time, new probkms and difBculties 
presented themselves. 

The collecting of concrete data over a wide range of faert is 
thus one of the main points of field method. The obligation 
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is not to enumerate a few exampios only, but to exhaust as far 
aa possible all the cases within reach : and, on this search for 
cases, the investigator will score most whose mental chart is 
clearest. But, whenever the material of the search allows It, 
this mental chart ought to be transformed into a real one; 
it ought to materialise into a diagram, a plan, an exhaiistive, 
synoptic table of cases. Long since, in ail tolerably good 
modem books on natives, we expect to find a full list or table of 
kinship terms, which includes all the data relative to it, and 
does not just pick out a few strange and anomalous relation-' 
ships or expressions. In the investigation of kinship, the 
following up of one relation after another in concrete cases 
leads naturally to the construction of genealogical tables, 
practised already by the best early writers, such as Munzinger, 
and, if I remember rightly, Kubary, this method has been 
developed to its ftiUesI extent in the works of Dr. Rivers. 
Again, studying the concrete data of economic transactions, 
in order to trace the history of a valuable object, and to gauge 
the nature of its circulation, the principle of completeness and 
thoroughness would lead to coostruct tables of transactions, 
such as we find in the work of Professor Seligman.* It U in 
following Professor Seligman's example in this matter that 1 
was able to settle certain of the more dlfhcult and detailed 
rules of the Kula. The method of reducing information, if 
possible, into charts or synoptic tables ought to be extended to 
the study of practically all aspects of native life. All types of 
economic transactions may be studied by following up con¬ 
nected, actual cases, and putting them into a synoptic chart { 
again, a table ought to be drawn up of all the gifts and presents 
customary in a given society , a table including the sodological, 
cerem oniai, and economic defini tio n of every i tern. Also, syst e ms 
of magic, connected series of ceremonies, types of legal acts, all 
could be charted, allowing each entry to be synoplically defined 
under a number of headings. B^des this, of course, the 
genealogical census of every community, studied more in detail, 
extensive maps, plans and diagrams, illustrating ownership in 
garden land, hunting and Ashing privileges, etc., serve as the 
more fundamental documents of ethnographic research. 

A genealogy is nothing else but a synoptic chart of a number 

^ Far Elm tabin- of drciijAtJOD ot the vjXuvbJo ojtd hlMlcB., Oc. 

Cit., ^ 5Jiv 
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of connected relations of kinship. Its value as an Instrument 
of research consists in that it allots the investigator to put 
questions which he formulates to himself »ji ttbsifoch, buf can 
put concretely to the native informant. As a document, its 
value consists in that it gives a number of authenticated data, 
presented in their natural grouping. A synoptic chart of 
magic fulfib the same fonctJon. As an instrument of research, 
1 have used it in order to ascertain, for instance, the ideas about 
the nature of magical power. With a chart before me, I could 
easity and conveniently go over one item after the other, aud 
note down the relevant practices and beliefs contained in each 
of them. The answer to my abstract problem could then be 
obtained by drawing a general inference from all the cases, 
and the procedure is illustrated in Chapters XVII and XVI11.* 
I cannot enter further into the discussion of this question, 
which would need further distinctions, such as between a chart 
of coDcretCj actual data, such as is a genealogy, and a chan 
summarising the outlines of a custom or belief, as a chart of a 
magical system would be. 

Returning once more to the question of methodological 
candour, discussed previously in Division 11 I wish to point 
out here, that the procedure of concrete and tabularised 
presentation of data ought to be applied hrst to the Ethno' 
grapher's oam credentials. That is, an Ethnographer, who 
wishes to be trusted, must show clearly and concisely, in a 
tabulacised form, which are his own direct observations, and 
which the indirect information that form the bases of tus 
account. The Table on the next page will serve as an example 
of this procedure and help the reader of this book to form an 
idea of the trustworthiness of any statement he is specially 
anxious to check. With the help of this Table and the many 
references scattered throughout the text, as to bow, under 
what circumstances, and with what degree of accuracy 1 arrived 
at a given item of knowledge, there will, I hope remain no 
obscurity whatever as to the sources of the book. 

• In ttM biwk, bcsklc* Oh ulioijiiiu Tskle, «tikh Uota tut mtrictlr IwIoaB 
tfi the of dociaffleDi wliicll J bdtv* tbit readcf will iivf ^nty few 
Minpl£i oi tfmmtkc ifith ** tfce Int ot Kuk p^ftzKn. ipniumea Red 

UAlmd Uw Ikl of fuel In Otipter 

Vl Divkioii VU Ubiiltmed^ paly deKfibtd , the ■fq^piifi; d&M of m KvU 
upoditioDixi XVI^and tl» tKbkpl Kuk mn^ m Diipttf XVII, 

Hw I bMV^ WJt wuLted to owdoad tbt ucooat witi etc., pre/emog to 

rwm them mi tike full pnblicaQon oi my outtzkl 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF KULA EVENTS WITNESSED 
BY THE WRETER 

Fimt ExpramoMp August, 1914—Maxell. 1915- 

March, 1915, In the of IWkow (Woodlark Island) a 

few cefOTicmiaJ offerings seen. Pteliminaiy infcutriation 
obtained 

SscoTn> EicPEwnoif, May* 1915—May, 1916. 

^ 9 ^ 5 ’^ A Kabigidoya vijjt arriires from Vakata to 
Kiriwina. Its anchoring at Xantaiia witnessed and the 
men seen nl Omarafcani, where inforimtioti collected 

Jwfy* 19^5- Sevefaj parties from Kitava land on the beach of 
Kattlukitba, The men examined in Omaiakana. Modi 
infannatiem collected in that period. 

Sepiimb&t 19*5- UmuccMsfnl attempt to sail to tLitava with 
To'ulutira^ the chief of Omarokana. 

October-Nouember, 1915^ Dqsarture noticed of three expeditioBS 
from Kiriwina to Kitava. Each time To*uJuwa btings home 
a haul of nmali (armshelb)- 

Novrmb^, 1915— A/rtncA, 1916. Preparations for a big ovmm 
expeditfem from Kiiiwma to the llarshall Bennett Islands. 
GoostmcCjonofacaiioe; renovating of another * saiimakiiig 
In Omarakana ; Ihtiiidiing; iasas^m 4 on the beaicb erf 
Kaulukuba. At the same time, ipfoftnation b bdng 
obtained about the^ and the associated subjects. Some 
Tna giral texts of Cauoe bmldiiig and Kula magic obtained 

Tman ExpiromoN, October, xgiy—October, 1918. 

1917— Decmb^^ Inland KuU: some data 

obtained ic Tukwaukwa, 

December — February, 1918. Parties from Kitava arrive in 
WaweU, CoUection of infonnatiem about the yejwa. 
Hagk and spells of Kaygau obtained 

Mareht 191^. PrEparatiema in Sanaroa; preparations in the 
Amphletts: the Bubnin fleet arrives in the Amphletts, 
The KPdfAiw expedidon from Dobu followed to Boyowa. 

April, 1918. TheiT arrival i thdr leccptioa in Sinak^a; the 
Kula transactions 1 the big tnlertribal gathenng. Some 
magical formula obtained 

May^ 191S. Party from Kitava seen b Vakula. 

June, Juty, 1918. Information about Ku!a magic and cusioias 
^eck^ and amplihed in Omarakana, especially with regard 
to its Eastern branches. 

AugmK September, 1918, Magical texts obtained m Smaketa. 

(kiober, 1918. Informaticm obtained from a number of natives 
in Dobu and Southern Maksim district (examined in 
Samarai), 
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To suminarise the fint, cardinal point of method, 1 may 
say each phenomeiKin ought to be studied through the broadest 
range possible of Us concrete manifestatians; each studied by 
an exhaustive survey of detailed examples. If possible, the 
results ought to be tabulated into some sort of synoptic cliarl, 
both to be used as an instmmeQt of study, and to be presented 
as an ethnological document. With the help of such documents 
and such study of actualities the clear outline of the frame¬ 
work of the natives* culture in the widest sense of the word, 
and the constitution of their society, can be presented. This 
method could be called Ihe ntfthod of statistic documsHttxiion by 
ctmcrste evidence, 

VII 

Needless to add. in this respect, the scientific fleld-work 
is far above even the best amateur productions. There is, 
however, one point in which the latter often excel. This is, 
in the presentation of intimate touches of native life, in bringing 
home to us these aspects of it with which one is made familiar 
only through being in dose contact with the natives, one way 
or the other, for a long period of fane. In certain results of 
sdentific work—especially that which has been called " survey 
work "—we are given an excellent skeleton, so to speak, of the 
tribal constitution, but it lacks flesh and blood. We learn 
much about the framework of their sodety, but within it, we 
cannot perceive or imagine the reaElies of human life, the even 
flow of everyday events, the occasional ripples of excitement 
over a feast, or ceremony, or some singular occurrence. In 
working out the rules and regularities of native custom, and in 
obtaining a precise formula for them from the collection of data 
and native statements, we fi^nd that this very precision is 
foreign to real life, which never adheres rigidly to any rules. It 
must be supplemented by the observation of the manner in 
which a given custom is carried out, of the bebaviaur of the 
natives in obeying the rules so exactly formulated by the 
ethnographer, of the very exceptions which in sociological 
phenomena almost always occur. 

If all the conclusions are solely based on the statements of 
informantSj or deduced from objective documents, it is of course 
impossible to supplement them in actually observed data of 
real behaviour. And that is the reason why certain works of 
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amateur residents of long standing, such os educated traders 
and planters, medical men amd oStciaJs, and last, but not least, 
the few intelligent and unbiassed missionaries to whom 
Ethnography ovk^ so much, surpass in plasticity and tn vividness 
most of the purely scientific accounts. But if the specialised 
field-worker can adopt the conditions of living de^iibcd above, 
he is in a far better position to be really in touch with the natives 
than any other white resident- For none of them li%'es r^ht 
in a native \-iUage, except for x-ery short periods, and evTiyone 
has his own business, which takes up a considerable pari of 
his time. Moreover, if, like a trader ot a missionaiy' or an 
official he enters into active reJaiiotis with the native, if he has 
to transform or influence or make use of him, this makes a 
real, unbiassed, impartial observation im|>ossib]e, and pre¬ 
cludes all-round ancerity, at least in the case of the missionaries 
and oS^cials. 

Living in the village with do other httsineas hat to follow 
native life, one sees the customs, ceremonies and transactions 
over and over again, one has examples of their hehefe as they 
ore actually lived through, and the full body and blood of 
actual native life fills out soon the skeleton of abstract con- 
stTnetions. That is the reason why, working under such con- 
dittons as previously described, the Ethnographer is enabled to 
add something esseotial to the bare outline of tribal con- 
stitution, and to supplement it by all the details of behaviour, 
setting and small incident. He is able in each case to state 
whether an act is public or private; how a public assembly 
behaves, and what it looks like; he can judge whether on event 
is oidinary or an exdUng and singular one; whether natives 
bring to it a great deal of sincere and earnest spirit, or perform 
it In fnn; whether they do it in a perfunctory manner, or with 
teal and deliberation. 

In other words, there is a series of phenomena of great 
importance which cannot possibly be recorded by questioning 
or computing documents, but have to be observed in their 
full aotaatity. Let ns call them th€ infondtrahilia. of aUual li/«. 
Here belong such thiugs as the routine of a man’s working day, 
the details of his care of the body, of the manner of taking food 
and preparing it; the tone of conversational and social Ufe 
around the village fires, the existence of strong friendships or 
hostilides, and of passing sympathies and dislikes between 
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people ; the subtile yet onmistakable manner ia which petsonal 
vanities and ambitions are reflected in the behaviour of the 
individual and in the emotional reactions of thwe who surround 
him. AH these facts can and ought to be scientifically formxt* 
lated and recorded, but it is uecesaary that this be done, not by 
1 superficial registration of details, as is usually done by 
untrained observers, but with an effort at penetrating the 
mental attitude expressed in them. And that is the reason 
why the work of scientifically trained observers, once seriously 
applied to the study of this aspect, will, I believe, yield results 
of surpassing value. So far, it has been done only by amateurs, 
and therefore done, on the whole, indifierently. 

Indeed, if we remember that these imponderabie yet all 
important facts of actual Uie are part of the real substance of 
the social fabric, that in them are spun the innumerable threads 
which keep together the family, the clan, the village community, 
the tribe—their significance becomes d&r. The moie crystal* 
lised bonds of social grouping, such as the definite ritu^ 
the economic and legal duties, the obligations, the ceremonial 
gifts and formal marks of regard, though equally imi»rtant 
for the student, are certainly felt less strongly by the individual 
who has to fulfil them. Applying this to ouisdves, we all 
know that " family life " means for us, first and foremoet. the 
atmosphere of home, all the innumerable small acts and 
attentions in which are expressed the aflection* the mutual 
interest, the little preferences, and the little antipathies which 
constitute intimacy. That we may thhent from this person, 
that we shall have to walk after the hearse of the other, though 
sociologically these facts belong to the definition of “ family ” 
and family life,** in personal perspective of wbat family truly 
U to us, they normally stand very much in the background. 

Exactly the same applies to a native community, and if the 
Ethnographer wants to bring their real life home to hU readers, 
be must on no account neglect this. Neither aspect, the 
intimate, as Uttle as the legal, ought to be glossed over. Yet as 
a rule in ethnographic accounts wt have not both but either 
the one or the other—and. so far. the intimate one has hardly 
ever been properly treated. In all sodal relations besides the 
family ties, even those between mere tribesmen and, beyond 
that, between hostile or friendly membere of diflerent tribes, 
meeting on any sort of social business, there is this intimate 
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side, expr^sed by the typical details of intercourse, the tone of 
their behaviour in the presence of one another. This side is 
different from the definite, crystaJised legal frame of the 
relationship, and it has to be studied and stated in its own 

Tight. 

In the same way, in studying the conspicuous acts ol 
tribal life, such as ceremonies, rites, festivities, etc., the details 
and tone of bchaviDur ought to be given, besides the bare out¬ 
line of events. The importance of this may be exemplified by 
one instance. Much has been said and written about survival. 
Yet the survival character of an act is expressed in nothing so 
well as in the concomitant behaviour, in the way in which 
it is carried out- Take any example from our own culture, 
whether it be the pomp and pageantry of a state ceremony, or a 
picturesque custom kept up by street urchins, its *' outline " 
will not tell you whether the rite flourishes still with full vigour 
in the hearts of those who perform it or assist at the performance 
or whether they regard it as almost a dead thing, kept alive for 
(rad)lion's sake. But observe and fix the data of their 
behaviour, and at once the degree of vitality of the act will 
become dear. There is no doubt, from all points of socio¬ 
logical. or psychological analysis, and in any question of theory , 
the manner and type of behaviour observed in the performance 
of an act is of the highest importance. Indeed behaviour is 
a fact, a relevant fact, and one that can be recorded. And 
foolish indeed and short-sighted would be the man of science 
w’ho would pass by a whole class of phenomena, ready to be 
garnered, and leave them to waste, eves though he did not see 
at the moment to what theoretical use they might be pul I 

As to the actual method of observing and recording in field¬ 
work these impintj^rabitia of (tciaal and of typical behaviour, 
there is no doubt that the personal equation of the observer 
comes in here more prominently, than in the collection of 
crystalised, ethnographic data. But here also the main 
endeavour must be to let facts speak for themselves. If in 
making a daily round of the village, certain smalt mcidents, 
characteristic forms of taking food, of conversing, of doing 
work (see for instance PUte IID found occuiing over and 
over again, they should be noted down at once. It is also 
important that this work of collecting and fixing impressions 
should begin early in the course of working out a district. 
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Because certain subtle peculiarities, which make an impressioti 
as long as they are novel, cease to be noticed as soon as they 
become familiar. Others again can only be perceived with a 
better knowledge of the local conditions. An ethnographic 
diary, carried on systematically throughout the course of one’s 
work in a district would be the ideal instrument for this sort 
of study. And if, side by side with the normal and typical, the 
ethnographer car^uUy notes the slight, or the more pronounced 
deviations from it. he will be able to indicate the two extremes 
within which the normal moves. 

[□ observing ceremonies or other tribal events, such, for 
instance as the scene deleted tn Plate IV, it is necessary, not 
only to note down those occurrences and details which are 
prescribed by tradition and custom to be the essential course 
of the act, but also the Ethnographer ought to record carefully 
and precisely, one alter the other, the actions of the actors and 
of the spectators. Forgetting for a moment that he knows and 
understands the stmetnre of this ceremony, the main dogmatic 
ideas underlying it, he might try to find himself only in the 
midst of an assembly of human beings, who behave seriously or 
jocularly, with earnest concentration or with bored frivolity, 
who are either in the same mood as be finds them every day, or 
el se are screwed up to a high pitch of excitement, and so on 
and so on. With his attention constantly directed to this 
aspect of tribal life, with the constant endeavour to fix it, to 
express it in terms of actual fact, a good deal of reliable and 
expresrive material finds its way into bis notes. He will be 
able to " set ” the act into its proper place io tribal life, that is 
to show whether it is exceptional or commonplace, one in which 
the natives behave ordinarily, or one in which their whole 
behaviour is transformed. And he will also be able to bring 
all this home to his readers in a clear, convincing manner. 

Again, in this type of work, it is good for the Ethnographer 
sometimes to put asde camera, note book and pencil, and to 
join in himself tn what Is going on. He can take part in the 
natives' games, he can follow them on their visits and walks, 
sit down and listen and share in their conversadons. I am 
not certain if this is equally easy for everyone—perhaps the 
Slavonic nature is more plastic and more naturally savage than 
that of Western Europeans—but though the degree of success 
varies, the attempt is possible for everyone. Out of such 
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pluiig«s into the life of the natives—and I made theni frequently 
not only for study's sate but because everyone needs human 
company—I have carried away a dtstmct feeling that thdr 
behaviour, their manner of being, in all sorts of tribal trans¬ 
actions, became more transparent and easily iinderstandabie 
than it had been before. All these methodological remarks, 
the reader will End again Ulnatrated in the following 
chapters. 

VIII 

Finally, let us pass to the third and last aim of scientific 
field-work, to the last type of phenomenon which ought to be 
recorded in order to give a full and adequate picture of native 
culture. Besides the firm autUne of tribal constitution and 
crystallised cultural items which form the skeleton, besides the 
data of daily life and ordinary behaviour, which are, so to 
speak, its flesh and blood, there b stUl to be recorded the 
spirit—the natives* views and opinions and utterances. For. 
in every act of tribal life, there is, first, the routine prescribed 
by custom and tradition, then there is the manner in which it 
b carried out. and lastly there is the commentaiy to it, con¬ 
tained in the natives* mind. A man who submits to various 
customary obligations, who fallows a traditional course of 
action, does it impelled by certain motives, to the accompani¬ 
ment of certain feelings, guided by certain ideas. These ideas, 
feelings, and impulses are moulded and conditioned by the 
culture in which we find them, and are therefore an ethnic 
peculiarity of the given society. An attempt must be made 
therefore, to study and record them. 

But b this postible ? Are these subjective states not ten 
elusive and shapeless } And, even granted that people 
usually do feel or think or experience certain psychological 
states in association with the performance of customary acts, 
the majority of them surely are not able to formutate these 
states, to put them into words. Thb latter point must certainly 
be granted, and it b perhaps the real Gordian knot in the study 
of the facts of soctsd psychology. Without trying to cut or 
untie thb knot, that b to solve the problem theoretically, or to 
enter further into the field of general methodology. I shall 
make directly for the quest) oa of practical means to overcome 
some of the difficulties involved. 
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Piist of alt, it has tp be laid down that we have to study here 
stereotyped manners of thinking and feeling. As sociologists, 
we are not interested in what A or B may feel individuals, 
in the accidental course of thmr own personal experiences—we 
are interested only in what they feel and think qtta members 
of a given community. Now in this capacity, their mental 
states receive a certain stamp, become stereotyped by the 
institutions in which they live, by the influence of tradition and 
folk-lore, by the very vehide of thought, that is by language. 
The soda] and cultural mvironment in which they nMive forces 
them to think and feet in a definite marmei. Thus, a man 
who lives in a polyandrous community cannot experience the 
same feelings of jealousy, as a strict monogynist, though he 
might have the elements of them, A man who lives within the 
sphere of the Kula cannot become permanently and senti> 
mentally attached to certain of his possessions, in spite of the 
fact that he values them most of alL These examples are crude, 
but better ones will be found in the text of this book. 

So. the third commandment of field-work runs : Find out 
tho typical ways of thinking and feehng, corresponding to the 
insti^tiqns and culture of a given community, and formulate 
the results in the most convincing manner. What will be the 
method of procedure ? The best ethnographical writers—here 
again the Cambridge school with Haddon. Rivers, and 
Sdigman rank first among English Ethnographers—have 
always tried to quote verbatim statements of cmctal importance. 
They also adduce terms of native classification: sociological, 
psychological and industrial termini teehnici, and have rendered 
the verbal contour of native thought as precisely as possible. 
One step further in this line can be made by the Ethnographer, 
who acquires a knowledge of the native language and can use it 
as an instrument of inquiry. In working in the Kiriwinian 
language, I found still some difficulty in writing down the 
statement directly in trandation which at first I nsed to do 
in the act of taking notes. The transktion often robhed t^ 
text of all its significant characteristics—rubbed off all its 
points—so that gradually 1 was led to note down certain 
important phrases just as they were spoken, in the native 
tongue. As my knowledge of the language progressed. 1 put 
down more and more in Kiriwinian, till at last I found myself 
writing exclusively in that language, rapidiy taking notes. 
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word for word, of each statement. No sooner had I arrived 
at this point, than I tecognised that I was thus acquiring at 
the same time an abundant lingubdc material, and a senes of 
ethnographic documents which ought to be reproduced as I 
h <>d fixed them, besides being utilised in the writing up of my 
accoont.* This cwptts inscriptionuifi /rmiHinfeBsiHiit can be 
utilised, not only by myself, but by all those who, through 
their better penetration and ability of interpreting them, may 
find poults which escape my attention, very much as the other 
corpora farm the basis for the various interpretations of ancient 
and prehistoric cultures; only, these ethnographic inscriptions 
are all decipherable and dear, have been almost all translated 
fully and unambiguously, and have been provided with native 
cross-commentaries or scholia obtained from living sources. 
No more need he said on this subject here, as later on a 
whole chapter (Chapter XVlIl) is devoted to it, and to its 
exemplification by several native texts. The Corpus wit] of 
course be published separately at a later date. 

tx 

Our considerations thus indicate that the goal of 
ethnographic field-work must be approached through three 
avenues: 

r. The orgaHisalion of the tribe, and the anaiomy of its caUute 
must be recorded in firm, dear outline. The method of 
eonereU, statistical documsntatioH is the means through which 
such an outline has to be given. 

z. Within this frame, the impoHderabtiitt of actual life, and 
the type of behaviour have to be filled in. They have to be 
collected through minute, detailed observations, in the form 
of some sort of ethnographic diary, made possible by close 
contact with native Ufe. 

3. A collection of ethnographic starements, characteristic 
narratives, typical utterances, items of folk-lore and magical 
formube has to be given as a corpus inscriptionum, as documents 
of native mentality. 

* It ni w&an liiAf I bud adapts tiiii coutk ilut I reedv^d a Idttftr imm 
Vt* A. H. GAidiDOTp ibia wvU-kDowii mt to vtry 

thSinf. Fpom hk point of rvsmm tie oKtiiT^y uw Ibr anoimooi 

po«ibUlt»* fot ^ Ettfiid^pbar of r umiiu body o| irritteii 

hiivii bHn pme-md to ut from And^iiit taltnmp pita jKKkfaiiity of 
LDn m i D a tin g tb^nt by pemonai knovled^ of this full of that ciiltnrcL, 
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SUBJECT. METHOD AND SCOPE 

These three lines of approach lead to the hnal goal, of which 
an Ethnographer should never lose sight. This goal is, briefly, 
to grasp the native's point of view, his relation to life, to realise 
his vision of Afs world. We have to study man, and we must 
study what concerns him most intimately, that is, the hold 
which life has on him. tn each culture, the values are slightly 
diflerent; people aspire after diflerent aims, follow difierent 
impulses, yeam after a diflerent foim of happiness^ In each 
culture, we find diflerent institutions in which man pursues 
his life-interest, different customs by which he satisfies his 
aspirations, different codes of law and morahty which reward 
his virtues or punish his defections. To study the institutions, 
customs, and codes or to study the behaviour and mentality 
without the subjective desire of feeling by what th^ people 
live, of realising the substance of their happiness—is. in my 
opinion, to miss the grealesl reward which we can hope to 
obtain from the study of man. 

These generalities the reader will find illustrated in the 
following ^apters. We shall see there the savage striving to 
satisfy certain aspirations, to attain, his type of value, to follow 
his line of social ambition. We shall see him led on to periious 
and diSicult enterprises by a tradition of magical and heroical 
exploits, shall see him following the lure of his own romance. 
Perhaps as we read the account of these remote customs there 
may emerge a feeling of solidarity with the endeavours and 
ambitions of these natives. Perhaps man’s mentality will 
be revealed to us. and brought near, along some lines which 
wc never have followed before. Perhaps through realising 
human nature in a shape very distant and foreign to us, we 
shall have some light shed on. our owil In this, and in this 
only, we shall be justified in feeling that it has been worth 
our while to understand these natives, their institudoiis and 
customs, and that we have gathered some profit ftotn the 
Kula. 
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THE COUNTRY AND INHABITANTS OF THE KULA 

DISTRICT 

I 

The tribes who live within the sphere of the Ktila system of 
trading bdoi^. one and ail^with the exception perhaps, of 
the Rossc] Island natives, of whom we know next to nothing 
_to the same racial group. These tribes inhabit the eastern¬ 
most end of the maialand of New Guinea and those islands, 
scattered in the form of the long-drawn archipelago, which 
continue in the same south-eastemly treed as the rosunland, 
as if to bridge over the gap between New Guinea and the 
Solomons. 

New Guinea is a mountainous island-continent, very 
Hiffr mtlt of access in its interior, and also at certain portions 
of the coast, where harrier reefs, swamps and rocks practically 
prevent landing or even approach for native craft. Such a 
country would obviously not offer the same opportunities in 
ail its pans to the drifting migrations which in dl probability 
are responsible for the composition of the present population 
of the South Seas. The ea^y accessible portions of the coast 
and the outlying islands would certainly offer a hospitable 
reception to tinmigrants of a higher stock ; but, on the other 
hand, the high hills, the impregnable fastnesses in swampy 
ftats and shores where landing was difficult and dangerous, 
would give easy protection to the aborigines, and discourage 
the infliix of migrators. 

The actual distribution of races in New Guinea completely 
iustifiea these hypotheses. Map II shows the Eastern part 
of the i gland and archipelagoes of New Guinea and the 

racial distribution of the natives. The interior of the 
continent, the low sago swamps and deltas of the Gulf of Papua 

_probably the greater part of the North Coast and of the 

South-West Coast of New Guinea, are hihahited by a " relatively 
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tall, dafk-skumadj frkzly-hair^ " race, called by Dr. Seligman 
Ps^dfi, and tn the hilb more especially by pygmy ttibea. 
We know little about these people, swamp tribes and hill 
tribes alike, who probably are the autochtons in this part of 
the world.* As we shatl also not meet them in the following 
account, it will be better to pass to the tribes who inhabit the 
accessibte parts of New Guinea. " The Eastern Papuasians, 
that is, the generally smaller, lighter coloured." frixzly-haired 
races of the eastern peninsula of New* Guinea and its archi¬ 
pelagoes now require a name, and since the true Melanesian 
element b dominant in them, they may be called Papuo- 
Melanesians. With regard to these Eastern Papuasians, Dr. 
A. C. Haddon hrst recognbed that they came into the country 
as the result of a ' Melanesian migration into Mew Guinea/ 
and further, ' That a single wandering would not account for 
certain puxxling facts^' The Papuo-Mdatiesiatts agmn can 
be divided into two groups, a Western and an Eastern one, 
which, following Dr. Seligman's terminology, we shall call the 
Western Fapuo-Melanesians and the Massim respectively. It 
is with these latter we shall become acquainted in the 
following pages. 

If we glance at a map and follow the orographical features 
of Eastern New Guinea and its coast line, we s« at once that 
the high main range of mountains drops off between the 141^th 
and i50th meridians, and again that the hinging reef dbappeara 
at the same point, that is. at the west end of Orangerie Bay. 
Thb means that the extreme East End of New Guinea, with 
its archipelagoes, in other words, the Massim country, b the 
most ea^y accessible area, and might be expected to be 
inhabited by a homogeneous stock of people, consbting of 

■ tb« bent MWIUItS ve pw i tjj Ot the J nlanrf tritSA u# Hmm* oI W. n. 

WUH i im ott, "The lealnlti." tqia. uid ef C. ECeyncr, *‘At» Cim L«bea Cor 
KAitrote," la R. .^cuhviH. '*l!>ntbKJi Nau Guioea.'’ VoL IC. Berlio, 1911. 
The pnthniiiJBy publiciUoiH «f C. LiUdWiuui do Oh KjwaI, ** Fapnoa m^c 
In the Building ot HotHM." "Art* AtbMsj**, IlwnHuirn.'' I. Abo, 1910, 
And " Tlw Folk-TolAA ol tbe Kiwai Pa|>n*tn.*' Ifelsingfiirv, 1417, ptontec that 
tlw tnU account will dupe] mnud of the Dystentit sniTTi'iiiidias the Gull of 
PapiM. MouwbUt a nod fooii^popalir aaooniit ot tbeu antiVM If In bo fottnd 
la W, If. Beam'* “ us^faned No» Gniaea," [930, i^Lnonollr I doubt 
irtrj cmcb wbrtiMr iba InU tiilmo *nd tba iwamp iribq balmw to thu sutia 
tiocit Of hav* tbe Maw cnltnn. Gooipmv alvci the moot ntrm goatributioa to 
this atoblun 1 " Kifntioiu of Chlbom in Britub K«w Gutui," bv A C 
HadffoD. Hunky Mnaonnl Lertun tor ipx. poblkfaed ihe R. Anthinp 
Lnxtiivtc; 

t S« C G. Scligmu^ *'Thtt Heluuaiaiu af Bhtiili Nt* Cwn- 
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immigrants almost unmixed with the autochtons (Cl- Map II). 

" Indeed, while the condition actually existing in the Massiro 
area suggests that there was no slow mingling of the invaders 
with a previous stock, the geographical features of the territory 
of the Western Papuo-Melanesians with its bills, mountains 
and swamps, are such that invaders couhi not have speedily 
overrun the country, nor failed to have been influenced by the 
original Inhabitants. . /'* 

I shall assume that the reader is acquainted with the 
quoted work of Dr. ScUgman, where a thorough account is 
given of aU the main types of Papuo-Melanesian sociology and 
culture one after the other. But the tribes of the Eastern 
Papuo-Melanesian or Massim area, must be described here 
somewhat more in detail, as it is within this fairly homogeneous 
area that the Kola takes place. Indeed, the Kula sphere of 
influence and the ethnographic area of the Massim tribes 
almost completely overlap, and we can speak about the Kula 
type of culture and the Massim culture almost synonymously. 

II 

The adjacent Map III shows the Kula district, that b, the 
easternmost end of the main island and the archipelagoes lying 
to its East and Nortb’Eaat. As Ptofessor C, G- Seligman 
says; " This area can be divided into two parts, a small 
northern portion comprising the Trobrlands. tho Marshall 
Bennets, the Woodlarks (Mu ma), as well as a number of 
smaller islands such as the Laughlans (Nada), and a far larger 
southern portion comprising the remainder of the Massim 
domain " (op. dt.. p. 7)- 

Thb division is represented on Map HI by the thick line 
isolating to the North the Amphletts, the Trobriands, the small 
Marshall Bennet Group, Woodlark Island and the Laugh^ 
Group. The Southern portion, 1 found convenient to divide 
further into two divisions by a vertical line, leaving to the 
East Mbima, Sud-Est Island and Rossel Island. As our 
information about thb dbtrict is eitremely scanty, 1 have 
preferred to exclude it from the area of the Southern Massim. 
In excluded area, only the natives of Misima enter into the 
Kula. hut their participation will pUv a very small part only 
in the following account. The western segment, and this b 

- CL C. G- cp- cit* p- 5- 
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the part of which we shail speak as the district oI the Southern 
Massim, comprises first the East End of the mainland* the few 
adjacent islands, Sariba, Roge'a. 5ide*a, and Hasilaki; to the 
South* the bland of Wari, to the East the important, though 
small archipelago of Tubetube (Engineer Group) : and to the 
North, the big archipelago of the d'Entrecasteaux Islands. 
From this latter, only one dbtrict, that of Dobu. interests us 
more specially. The culturally homogeneous tribes of the 
Southern Masrim have been marked off on our map as district 


V* the Doubans as dbtrict IV. 

Returning to the two main divisions into the Southern 
and Northern portion* thb latter b occupied by a very homo* 
geneous populatioii* homogeneous both in language and 
culture, and in the clear recognition of their own ethnic unity. 
To quote further Professor Scligman, it ** b characterised by 
the absence of caunibalbio* which, until put down by the 
Government, enbted throughout the rcmaihinf portion of the 
j ^fgirirt: ; another peeuliaiity of the Northenj Hassim is their 
recognition " in certain districts, though not in aU. of chieftans 
who wield extensive powers (op, dt, p, 7), The natives of that 
northern area used to practise 1 say used because wars are 
a thing of the past-^ type of warfare open and chivalrous, 
very difiereot from the raids of the Southern Masstm, Their 
villages are built In big compact blocks* and they have store¬ 
houses on piles for storing food, dbtinct from their rather 
miserable dwellings, which stand directly on the ground and 
are not raised on piles. As can be seen on the map. it has ^n 
necessary to sub-divide this Northern Massim further into 
three groups, first, that of the Trobriand Islanders* or the 
Boyowans (the Western Branch) ; secondly that of the natives 
of Woodlark Island and the Marshall Sennets (the Eastern 
Branch) ] and, thirdly, the small group of the Amphlett natives. 

The other big sub-division of the Kola tribes b composed 
of the Southern Massim* of which, as just said, the western 
branch mainly concerns us* These last natives are smaUer 
in stature* and with, broadiy speaking* a much less attractive 
appearance than those of the North.* They live in widely 


- A niimbef of r»d pWtteSta of th. S. Jteiiiw tyw to hi foe^ b 
tlM<ri STi&v. H. K« too.«In F*f New 
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scattered communities^ each house or group ol houses standing 
in its own little grove of palm and fruit trees, apart from the 
others. Formerly they were cannibals and head-hunters, 
and used to make unexpected raids on their adversaries. There 
is no chieftainship, authority being exercised by the elders in 
each community. They build very elaborately constructed 
and beantifoily decorated houses on piles. 

1 have found it necessary for the purpose of this study to 
cut out of the western branch of the southern portion of the 
Massim the two areas (marked IV and V on the Map HI), 
as they are of special importance to the Kula. It must, how¬ 
ever, be borne in mind that our present knowledge does not 
allow of any final classiEcation of the Southern Massim. 

Such are the general characteristics of the Northern and 
Southern Massim respectively, given in a few words. But 
before proceeding with our subject, it wiU be good to give a 
short but more detailed slretch of each of these tribes. 1 shall 
begin with the soathemmost section, following the order in 
which a visitor. ttaveUing from Port Moresby with the Mail 
boat, would come in contact with these districts, the way indeed 
in which I received my first impressidns of them. My pcmonal 
knowledge of the various tribes is, however, very uneven, 
based on a long residence among the Trobriand Islanders 
(District I), on a month’s study of the Amphtetts (District 
III) T on a few weeks spent in Woodlark Tsf a n d or Murua 
(District ID, the neighbouthood of Samarai (District V), and 
the South Coast of New Guinea (also V); and on three short 
visits to Dobu (District IV). My knowledge of some of the 
remaining localities which enter into the Kula is derived only 
from a few conversations I had with natives of this district, 
and on second-hand mfonnation derived from white residents. 
The work of Professor C. G. Setigman, however, supplements 
my personal acquaintance in so far as the districts of Tubetube, 
Woodlark Island, the Marshall Bennets. and several others 
are concerned. 

The whole account of the Kula will therefore naturally be 
given from tbc perspective, so to speak, of the Trobriand 
district. This district b often called in this book by its native 
name, Boyowa. and the language is spoken of as Kiriwinian. 
Kiriwiiia being the main province of the district, and its 
language considered by the natives as a standard speech. But 
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I may add at once that in studying the Kula in that part, 1 
ipso facto studied its adjacent branches between the Trobriands 
and the AmphJetts, between the Trobriands and Kitava, and 
between the Trobxiands and Dobu; seeing not only the 
preparations and departures in Boyowa, but also the arrival 
of the natives from other districts, in fact, following one or 
two of such expeditions in person.* Moreover, the Kula being 
an international affair, the natives of one tribe Know more 
about Kula customs abroad than they would about any other 
subject. And in alt its essentials, the customs and tribal rules 
of the exchange are identical throughout the whole Kula area. 

Ill 

Let us imagine that we are sailing along the South coast 
of New Guinea towards its Eastern end. At about the middle 
of Orangerie Bay we arrive at the boundary of the Massim, 
which runs from this point north-westwards till it strikes the 
northern coast near Cape Kelson (see Map II). As mentioned 
before, the boundary of the district inhabited by this tribe 
corresponds to definite geographical conditions, that is, to the 
absence of natural, inhmd fastnesses, or of any obstacles to 
landing. Indeed, it is here that the Great Barrier Reef becomes 
finally submerged, while again the Main Range of mountains, 
which follows op to this point, always separated from the 
foreshore by minor ranges, comes to an end. 

Orangerie Bay is closed, on its Eastern side, by a headland, 
the first of a series of hills, rising directly out of the sea. As we 
approach the land, we can see distinctly the steep, folded 
slopes, covered with dense, rank jungle, brightened here and 
there by bold patches of lalang grass. The coast is broken 
first by a s«ies of small, land-locked bays or lagoons: then, 
after Fife Bay, come one or two larger bays, with a flat, alluvial 
foreshore, and then from South Cape the coast stretches in an 
almost unbroken line, for several miles, to the end of the 
mainland. 

The East End of New Guinea is a tropical region, where 
the distinction between the dry and wet season b not felt veiy 
sharply. In fact, there is no pronounced diy season there, 
and so the land b always clad in intense, shining green, which 
forms a crude contrast with the blue sea. The summits of the 

* Sf« X»bit io ttoc Introdurfion Ov Aba CbAprten XVl ud X3L 
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hitU afe often shrouded in trailing mist, whilst white clouds 
brood or race over the sea, breaking up the monotony of 
saturated, stiff blue and green. To someone not acquainted 
with the South Sea landscape it is difficult to convey the 
permanent impression ol smiling festiyeness, the aUuiing 
clearness of the beach, fringed by jungle trees and palms, 
skirted by white foam and blue sea, above it the slopes ascending 
in rich, stiff folds of dark and light green, piebald and shaded 
over towards the summit by steamy, tropical mists. 

When I first sailed along this coast, it was after a few 
months' residence and field work in the neighbouring district 
of the Hailu. From Toulon Island, the main centre and most 
important settlement of the Slailu, I used to look towards the 
East end of Orangeiie Bay. and on clear days 1 could see the 
pyramidal tiihs of Bonabona, of Gadogado'a, as blue silhouettea 
in the distance. Under the infiuence of my work. I came to 
regard t his country within the somewhat narrow native 
hocixon, as the distant land to which perilous, seasonal voyages 
are made, from whence come certain objects—^baskets. 
decorated carvings, weapons, ornaments—particularly well 
formed, and superior to the local ones the land to which the 
natives point with awe and distrust, when speaking of spcadally 
evil and virulent forms of sorcery; the home of a folk mentioned 
with horror as caonibals- Any really fine touch of ardstjc 
taste, in Mailu carvings, would always be directly imported 
or imitated from the East, and I also found that the softest 
and most meUKliious songs and the finest dances came from the 
Many of their customs and institutions would be 
quoted to me as quaint and unusual, and thus, I, the ethno¬ 
grapher working on the borderland of two cultures, naturally 
had my interest and curiosity aroused. It seemed as if the 
Eastern people roust be much more complex, in one direction 
towards the cruel, man-eating savage, in the other towards 
the finely-gifted, poetical lord of primitive forest and seas, 
when I compared them with the relatively coarse and dull 
native of Uailu- No wonder, therefore, that an approaching 
their coast—travelling on that occasion in a small launch^l 
scanned the landscape with keen interest, anxious to catch my 
first glimpse of natives, or of their traces. 

The first distinctly visible signs of human existence in this 
neighbourhood art the patches of garden land. These big 
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deariDgs, triangular in shape, with the apex pointing nphil], 
look as if they were plastered on to the steep slopes. From 
August to Noverober, the season when the natives cut aod 
burn the bush, they can be seen, at night, alight with slowly- 
blaring logs, and in daytime, their smoke clings over the 
clearings, and slowly drifts along the hill side. Later on in the 
year, when the plantation sprouts, they form a bright spot, 
with the light green of their fresh leaves. 

The villages in this district are to be found only on the 
foreshore, at the foot of the hills, hidden in groves of trees, 
with here and there a golden or purplish bit of thatch showing 
through the dark green of the l^ves. In calm weather a few 
canoes are probably not far ofi, fishing, 11 the visitor is 
lucky enough to pass at the dme of feasts, trading expeditions, 
or any other big tribal gathering, many a fine sea-going canoe 
may be seen approaching the \‘illage, the sound of conch shells 
blowing melodiously. 

In order to visit one of the typical, large settlements of 
these natives, let us say near Fife Bay, on the South coast, 
or on the island of Sariba, or Hoge'a, it would be best to go 
ashore in some big, sheltered bay, or on one of the extensive 
beaches at the foot of a hilly island. We enter a dear, lofty 
grove, composed of palms, bread fruit, mangoes, and other 
fruit trees, often with a sandy subsoil, well weeded-out and 
dean, where grow clumps of ornamental bushes, such as the 
red-flowering hybbeus, croton or aromatic shrub. Here we 
And the village. Fascinating as may be the Motnan habita¬ 
tions standing on high piles in the middle of a lagoon, or the 
neat streets of an Aroma or Uallu settlement, or the irregular 
warren of small huts on the Trobriand coast, all these cannot 
compete in picturesqueness or charm with the villages of the 
Southern Massim. When, on a hot day, we enter the deep 
shadow of fruit trees and palms, and find ourselves in the midst 
of the wonderfully designed and ornamented houses hiding 
here and there in ifregular groups among the green, surrounded 
by little decorative gardens of shells and fioweis, with pebble- 
bordered paths and stone-paved sitting circles, it seems as if 
the visions of a primeval, happy, savage life were suddenly 
realised, even if only b a fleeting impression. Big bodies of 
canoes are drawn high up the beach and covered with palm 
leaves; here and there nets are diymg, spread out on special 
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stands, and on the platlorms in front of the houses sit groups of 
men and women, busy at some domestic work, smoking 
and chatting. 

Walking along the paths which lead on for mUes, we come 
every few hundred yards on another hamlet of a few bouses 
Some of these are evidently new and freshly decorated, while 
others are abandoned, and a heap of broken household objects 
is lying on the ground, showing that the death of one of the 
village elders has caused it to be deserted. As the evening 
approaches, the life becomes more active, fires are kindled, and 
the natives busy themselves cooking and eating food- tn the 
dancing season, towards dusk, groups of men and womBn 
foregather, singing, dancing, and beating drums. 

When we approach the natives closer and scan their personal 
appearance, we are struck—if we compare them with their 
Western neighbour—by the eatreme lightness of their skin, 
their sturdy, even lumpy stature, and a sort of soft, almost 
eSetegeneral impression which their ph3rsi(}ue produces. Their 
iat, bmad faces, their squashed noses, and frequently oblique 
eyes, make them appear quaint and ^^tesque rather than 
impressvdy savage. Their hair, not so woolly as that of the 
pure Papuans, nor growing into the enormous halo of the 
Motuans. is worn in big mops, which they often cut at the sides 
so as to give the bead an oblong, almost cylindrical shape. 
Their manner is shy and diffident, but not unfriendly—rather 
smiling and almost servile, in very great contrast to the 
morose Papuan, or the unfriendly, reserved South Coast Mailii 
or Aroma. On the whole, they give at first approach not so 
much the impression of wild savages as of smug and sell* 
satisfied bourgeois. 

Their ornaments are much less elaborate and more toned 
down than those of their Western neighbours. Beits and 
armlets plaited of a dark brown fern vine, small red shell 
disks and turtle shell rings as ear ornaments are the only 
permanent, every-day decorations worn. Like aU Helenesians 
of Eastern New Guinea, they are quite cleanly in their persons, 
and a personal approach to them does not offend any of our 
senses. They are very fond of red hibiscus ffowers stack in 
their hair, of scented Sower wreaths on their head, of aromatic 
leaves thrust into their belts and armlets, Thrir grand, 
festive head-dress is extremely modest compared wt^ the 
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enomioufi erections of feathers usod by the Western tribesj 
and consists wainiy' of a round halo of white cockatoo feathers 
stuck into their hair (see Plate V and VI), 

In. olden days, before the advent of white men, these 
pleasant, apparently eflete people were inveterate cannibals 
and head-hunters, and in thdr large war-canoes they carried 
on treacherous, cruel raids. faUing upon sleeping villages, 
idlling man. woman and child, and feasting on their bodies. 
The attractive stone circles in their village were associated 
with their cannibal feasts.* 

The traveller, who could settle down in one of their villages 
and remain there sufihciently Long to study tlieir habits and 
enter into their tribal life, would soon be struck by tbe absence 
of a well recognised general authority. In this, however, 
the natives resemble not only the other Western Melanesiaiw 
of New Guinea, but also the natives of the Melanesian Archi¬ 
pelago. The authority in the Southern Massini tribe, as in 
many others, is vested in the village elders. In each hanxlet 
the eldest man has a posidon of personal infiuence and power, 
and these collectively would in all cases represent the tribe and 
carry out and enforce their decisions^—always arrived at lit 
strict accord with tribal tradition. 

Deeper sociological study would reveal tbe characteristic 
totemism of these natives, and also the matrilineal construction 
of their society. Descent, inheritance, and social position 
foUow the female line—a man always belongs to his mother's 
totemic division and local group, and inherits from his mother's 
brother. Women also enjoy a very independent portion, and 
are exceedingly well treated, and in tribal and festive aRairs 
they play a prominent part (see Plates V and VI). Some 
wornon, even, owing to their magical powers, wield a consider¬ 
able infiuence.t 

The sexual life of these natives is extremely lax. Even 
when we remember the very free standard of sex morals in the 
Melanesian tribes of New Guinea, such as the Motu or the 
Mailu. we still find these natives exceedingly loose in such 
matters. Certain reserves and appearances which are usually 
kept up in other tribes, are here completely abandoned. As is 
probably the case in many communities where sex morals are 
• Cf C, C, dt.* Ck^irteiB Xt. Ktiil Xr.tl. 

t P»le*iorC. C. Setisniiui. vp. ett , cai.pW»» XXXV, XXXVJ, XXXVII. 
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lax, there is a complete absence of nnnattiral practices and 
sex perversions. Marriage is conduded as the natural end of 
a long and tasting liaison.* 

These natives are eUcicnt and industrious manufacturers, 
and great traders. They own large sea-going canoes, whichj 
however, they do not manufacture themselves, but which they 
import from the Korthem Massim district, or from Panayati. 
Another feature of their culture, which we shall meet again, 
consists of their big feasts, called So*t (see Plates V and VI), 
associated with mortuary celebrations and with a spectal 
mortuary taboo called gvara. In the big inter-trlba] trading 
of the Kula, these feasts play a considerable rdle. 

This general, and uec^sarUy somewhat superflcial descrip¬ 
tion, is meant to give the reader a definite impression of these 
tribes, provide them, so to spealc, with a physiognomy, rather 
than to give a full account of their tribal constitution. For 
this the reader is referred to Professor C. G. Seligman's treatise, 
our main source of knowledge on the Melanesians of New 
Guinea. The above sketch refers to what Professor Seligman 
calls the Southern Massiiu, or more exactly to the portion 
marked off in the Ethnographic sketch Map No. Ill as 
" V, the Southern Massim "—the Inhabitants of the Eastern¬ 
most mainland and the adjacent archipelago. 

IV 

Let us now move North, towards the district marked " IV, 
the Dobu,” in our map, which forms one of the most important 
links in the chain of Kula and a very mfiuential ceutie of 
cultural influence. As we sail North, passing East Cape, the 
Easternmost point of the main Lsland—‘a long, flat promontory 
Covered with palms and fruit belts, and harbouiing a very 
dense population—a new world, new both geographically and 
ethoographtcally, opens up before its. At first it is only a 
faint, bluish silhouette. Like a shadow of a distant mountain 
range, hovering far north over the horizon. As we approach, 
the hills of Normatiby, the nearest of three big islands of the 
d'Entrecasieaux Archipelago, become dearer and take more 
definite shape and substance. A few high summits stand out 
more ^stinctly through the usual tropical haze, among them 
the characteristic double-peaked top of Bwebweoo.the mountain 

* Cf, t*rof«srrC. G. S«ti|tuaa, Dupten XXXVII a.oA XXXVIH. 
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where, according to luitive legeod, the spirits ol the dead in 
these parts lead their latter existence. The South Coast of 
Normanby, and the interior are inhabited by a tribe or tribes 
of which we know nothing ethnographicaJly, except that they 
dider culturally from the rest of their neighbours,' These 
tribes also take no direct part in the Kula, 

The Northern end of Normanby, both sides of the Dawson 
Straits which separate the two islands of Normanby and 
pergusson. and the South-eastern tip of Fergusson, are 
inhabited by a very important tribe, the Dobu, The heart 
of their district is the small extinct volcano forming an 
island at the Eastern entrance to Dawson Straits—Dobu, 
after which island they are named. To reach it, we have to 
sail through this extremely picturesque channel. On either 
side of the winding, narrow strait, green hills descend, and 
close it in, till it is more like a mountain lake. Here and there 
they recede, and a lagoon opens out. Or again they rise in 
fairly steep slopes, on which there can be plainly seen triangular 
gardens, native houses on piles, large tracts of unbroken jungle 
and patches of grass land. As we proceed, the narrow straits 
brftaden, and we see on our right a wide flank of Ut, Snlomona’i 
on Normanby Island, On our left, there is a shallow bay, and 
behind it a large, flat plain, stretching far into the interior of 
Fergusson Island, and over it, we look into wide valleys, and 
on to several dbtant mountain ranges. After another turn, 
we enter a big bay, on both sides bordered by a flat foreshore, 
and in the middle of it rises out of a girdle of tropical vegetation, 
the creased cone of an extinct volcano, the island of Dobu. 

We are now in the centre of a deiisely populated and 
ethnograpbically iroportaoi district. From this island, in 
olden days, fierce and daring cannibal and bead-hunting 
expeditions were periodically launched, to the dread of the 
neighb During tribes, Tbenativesol the im mediately surround- 
ing districts, of the flat foreshore on both sides of the straits, 
and of the big neighbouring islands were allies. But the more 
distant districts, often over a hundred miles away by sail, 
never felt safe from the Dobuans. Again, thb was, and still 
is, one of the main links in the Kula, a centre ol trade, 
industries and gencraJ cultural influence. It is characteristic 
ol the international position of the Dobuans that their language 
b spoken as a lingua franca all over the d’Entrccasteaiix 
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Airhipel^o, in the Amphletts, and as far north as the Tro- 
briands. In the southern part of these latter islands, almost 
everyone speaks Dobuan, although in Dobu the language of 
the Trobriands or Kiriwinian is hardly spoken by anyone* 
This b a remarkable fact, which cannot be easily explained 
in terms of the present conditjons, as the Trobriandets, if 
anything, are on a higher level of cultural development than 
Dobuans, are more numerous, and enjoy the same general 
prestige.* 

Another remarkable fact about Dobu and its district is 
that it is studded with spots of special, mythological interest. 
Its charming scenery, of volcanic cones, of wide, calm bays, 
and lagoons overhung by lofty, green mountains, with the 
reef-riddled, island-strewn ocean on the North, has deep, 
legendary meaning for the native. Here is the land and sea. 
where the magically inspired sailors and heroes of the dim past 
performed feats of daring and power. As we sail from the 
entrance into Dawson Straits, through Dobu and tbe Amphletts 
to Boyowa, almost every sew configaration of the land which 
we pass is the scene of some legendary exploit. Here the 
narriow gorge has been broken through by a magic canoe flying 
in the air. There the two rocks standing in the sea are the 
petrified bodies of two mythological heroes who were stranded 
at t his spot after a quarr^. Here again, a land-locked lagoon 
has been a port of refuge to a mythical crew. Apart from its 
legends, the scenery before us. fine as it is, derives still more 
charm from the knowledge that it is, and has been a distant 
Eldorado, a land of promise and hope to generation after 
generation of really daring oatJve sailors ftom the Northern 
blands. And in the past these lands and seas must have been 
the scene of migrations and fights, of tribal invasions, and of 
gradual infiltrations of peoples and cultures. 

In personal appearance, the Dobuans have a very distinct 
physique, which differentiates them sharply from the Southern 
Massim and from the T nobrianders ; very dark-skinned, small 
of stature, with big heads and rounded shoulders, they give a 

* My th* Dobiimi» fingiiimtAiy. ftwm thfH itK^rt 

viiiti in their d»tficE.. irnpi canvcfucicjQ wifli ^vtrml Dobu iiAiivcs whom I 
hftd In my ifrvWp ud fmm trctiQrat fwiJJcb aod ftiluakfiis About Dobuuji 
cixitunii, whldi ATC vhcii flbioi! Risid amoaf thr TrohriAiMlen. 

Tlwr? IK A ihort, tk^tohy mcoouiit cJ c^rtAia oJ ihdi ontnicA and by Ibe 

W. E. Brat mi^otiAry la Debop mhizh t ulici comultod, 
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strange, almost gnome-UIte impression on a first encounter, 

itigir niaJineri an4 tlierr trifial character, tbere is sometliing 
definitely pleasant, honest and open—an impression which 
long acquaintance with them confirms and strengthens. They 
are the general favourites of the whites, form the best and 
most reliable servants, and traders who have resided long 
among them compare them favourably with other natives. 

Their villages, like those of the previously described Massim, 
are scattered over wide areas. The fertile and flat foreshores 
which they inhabit are studded with small, compact hamlets 
of a dozen or so houses, hidden in the midst of one continuous 
plantattoD of fruit trees, palms, bananas and yams. The 
houses are built on piles, but are cruder architecturally than 
those of the 5. Massim, and almost without any decorations, 
though in the olden days of head-hunting some of them were 
ornamented with skulls. 

In their social constitution, the people are rotemic, being 
divided into a number of exogamous clans with linked totems. 
There is no institution of regular chieftainship, nor have they 
any system of rank or caste such as we shall meet in the 
Trobriands. Authority is vested in the elders of the tribe. 
In each hamlet there is a man who wields the greatest influence 
locally, and acts as its representative on such tribal councils 
as may arise in connection with ccTcmonics and expeditions. 

Their system of kinship is matrilineal, and women hold 
a very good position, and wield great influence. They also 
seem to take a much more permanent and prominent part 
in tribal life than b the case among the neighbouring popula¬ 
tions. There Is notably one of the feature of Dobuan sodety, 
which seems to strike the Trobriandeis as peculiar, and to 
which they will direct attention whUe giving information, even 
although in the Trobriands also women have a good enough 
social position. In Dobu, women take an important part in 
gardening, and have a share in performing garden magic, and 
this in itsdl gives them a high status. Again, the mam 
instrument for wielding power and inflicting penalties m these 
lands sorcery, is to a great extent in the hands of women. The 
flying witches, so characteristic of the Eastern New 
type of culture, here have one of their strongholds. We shall 
have to go into this subject more in detail when speakmg 
about shipwreck and the dangers of sailing. Besides this. 
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women practice ordinary sorcery, which In other tribes is only 
man's prerogative. 

As a rule, amongst natives, a high position of women is 
associated with sea laxity. In this, Dobtj is an exception, 
Not only are married women expected to remain faithM, 
and adultery considered a great crime, but, In sharp contrast 
to all surrounding tribes, the unmarried girb of Dobu remain 
strictly chaste. There are no ceremonial or customary forms 
of licence, and an intrigue would be certainly regarded as an 
ofEence. 

A few more words must be said here about sorcery, as this 
is a matter of great importance in all Inter^tribai relations. 
The dread of sorcery is enormous, and when the natives visit 
distant parts, this dread is enhanced by the additional awe of 
the unknown and foreign. Besides the hying witches, there 
are, in Dobu, men and women who, by thetr knowledge of 
magical spells and rites, can inSict disease and cause death. 
The methods of these sorcerers, and aJi the beliefs clustering 
round this subject are very much the same as those in the 
Trobiiands which we shall meet later on. These methods 
are characterised by being very rational and direct, and 
implying hardly any supeniatural dement. The sorcerer has 
to utter a spell over some substance, and this must be admiois- 
tered by mouth, or else burnt over the fire in the victim's 
but. lire pointing stick is also used by the sorcerers in 
certain rites. 

If his methods are compared with those used by dying 
witches, who eat the heart and tuogs, drink the blood, 
the bones of their enemies, and moreover possess the powers 
of invisibility and of dying, the Dobuan sorcerer seems to have 
hut simple and clumsy means at bis disposal. He is also very 
much behind his ^ailu or Afotu oa^aesakes^^T say narnesakes, 
because sorc^eis throughout the Massim are called Bara'v, 
and the same word is used in Hailu, while the tfotu use the 
reduplicated Bairara'u. The magicians in these parts use 
such powerful methods as those of killing the victim Gist, 
opening up the body, removing, lacerating or chan ning the 
inside, then bringing the victim to life again, only that he may 
soon sicken and eventually die.* 


■ ptufuiKir C. G. ScUgniu, op, dt., pp. ijo mrt 171 ; iEt ud tflS 
tlie Kflit. «ad Sbn; ud B. 
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According to Dobuan belief, tbe spirits of the dead go to 
the top of Mi. Bwebweso os Normanby Island. This confined 
space harbours the shades of practically aU the natives of the 
d'Sntrecasteanx Archipelago, except those of Northern 
Goodenough Island, who, as I was told by some local informants, 
go after death to the spirit land of the Trobrianders.* The 
Dobuans have also the belief in a double soul—^Hle. shadowy 
and impersonal, surviving the bodily death for a few days only, 
and remaining in the viduiity of the grave, the other the real 
spirit, who goes to Bwebweso. 

It is interesting to note how natives, living on the boundary 
between two cultures and between two types of belief, regard 
the e n silin g differences. A native of, say. Southern Boyowa, 
confronted with the question:—how it is that the Dobuans 
place spirit'land on Bwebweso, whereas they, the Trobrianders, 
place it in Tuma ?—does not see any difficulty in solving the 
problem. He does not regard the difference as due to a 
dogmatic conflict in doctrine. Quite simply he answers -— 
** Their dead go to Bwebweso and ours to Tuma." The meta¬ 
physical laws of existence are not yet considered subject to 
one invariable truth. As human destinies in life change, 
according to varieties in tribal custom, so also the doings of 
the spirit 1 An interesting theory is evolved to harmonise 
the two beliefs in a mixed case. There is a belief that if a 
Trobriander were to die in Dobu, when on a Kula expedition, 
he would go for a time to Bwebweso. In due season, the spirits 
of the Trobrianders would sail from Tuma, the spirit land, to 
Bwebweso, on a spirit Kula, and the newly departed one 
would join their party and sail with them back to Tuma. 

On leaving Dobu, we sail the open sea, a sea studded with 
coral patches and sand-banks, and seamed with long barrier 
reefs, where treacherous tides, running sometimes as much as 
five knots, make sailing really dangerous, especially for helpless 
native craft. This is the Kula sea, the scene of the inter-tribal 
expeditions and adventures which will he the theme of our 
future descriptions. 

The Eastern shore of Ferguson Island, near Dobu. along 
which we are sailing, coorists first of a series of volcanic cones 
and capes, giving the landscape the aspect of something 

■ <>^f i UHJ A. BallutTDe. “ Tlw Nortben d’EnticcattEatB," 

Oxford» CflApter XIL 
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u nfinis hed and cittddy put togctbcr. At the foot of the hitH 
there stretches for severe miles beyond Dobu % bro&d iilluvial 
flat covered with villages—Deide'i, Tu'otauna, Bwayowa, all 
important centres of trade, and the homes of the direct Kula 
partners of the Trobrianders. Heavy ftimes can be seen 
fioating above the jungle, coming from the hot geysers of 
Deide'i, which spurt op In high jets every few nunvtes. 

Soon we come abreast of two characterisitcaliy shaped, 
dark rocks, one half hidden in the vegetation of the shore, the 
other standing in the sea at the end of a narrow sand-spit 
dividing the two. These are Atu’a'lne and Aturamo'a, two 
men turned into stone, as mythical tradition has it. Here 
the big sailing expeditions, those starting northwards from 
Dobu, as well as those arriving from the North, still make a 
halt'—just as they have done for centuries, and, under 
observation of many taboos, give sacrificial offerings to the 
stones, with ritual invocations for propittous trade. 

In the lee of these two rocks, runs a small bay with a clean, 
sandy beach, called Sarubwoyna. Here a visitor, lucky enough 
to pass at the right moment of the right season would see a 
pictiiresgue and interesting scene. There before him would 
L'e a huge fleet of some fifty to a hundred canoes, anchored 
in the shallow water, with swarms of natives upon them, all 
engaged in some strange and mysterious task. Some of these, 
bent over heaps of herbs, would be mumbling incantations: 
others would be paindng and adorning their bodies. An 
onlooker of two generations ago coming upon the same scene 
would no doubt have been led to suspect that he was watching 
the preparations for some dramatic tribal contest, for one of 
those big onslaughts in which the existence of whole villages 
and tribes were wiped out. It would even have been difficult 
for him to discern from the behaviour of the natives whether 
they were moved more by fear or by the spirit of aggression, 
as both these passions might have been read—^and correctly 
so—into tbetr attitudes and movements. That the scene 
contained no element of warfare ; that this fleet had come here 
from about a hundred miles sailing distance on a well regulated 
tribal visit; that it had drawn up here for the final and most 
important preparations— this would not have been an easy 
guess to make. Nowadays—for this is earned out to 
day with undiminished pomp—it would be an equally 
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picturcsc|UCi hut of courw* tamer afTair, since the romance of 
danger has gone from native life. As we learn in the course 
of this study to know more about these natives, their general 
ways and customs, and more especially about their Kula cycle 
of beliefs, ideas and sentiments, we shall be able to look with 
understanding eyes upon this scene, and comprehend this 
mixture of awe with intense, almost aggressive eagerness 
and this behaviour, which appears cowed and fierce at the 
same time, 

V 

Immediately after leaving Sambwoyna and rounding the 
promontory of the two rocks, we come in sight of the island of 
Sanaroa, a big, sprawling, coral flat, with a range of vokanie 
hills on its western side. On the wide lagoon to the East of 
this island are the fishing grounds, where year after year the 
Trobrianders, returning from Dobu. look for the valuable 
spondylus shell, which, alter their arrival home, is worked Into 
the red discs, which form one of the main objects of native 
wealth. In the North of Sanaroa there is a stone in one of the 
tidal creeks called Sinatemiibadiye'i, once a woman, the sister 
of AtuVine and Aturamo'a, who, with her brothers came in 
here and was petrified before the last stage of the journey. 
She also receives ofierings from canoes, coining either way on 
Kola expetlitions. 

Sailing further, some fine scenery unfolds itsdf on our left, 
where the high mountain range comes nearer to the sea shore, 
and where small bays, deep valleys and wooded slopes succeed 
one another. By carefully scanning the slopes, we can see 
small batches of some three to six miserable huts. These are 
the dwelUngs of the inhabitants, who are of a distinctly lower 
culture than the Dobuans, take no part in the Kula. and in 
olden days were the cowed and unhappy victims of their 

neighbours. . . , ^ . 

On our right there emerge behind Sanaroa the islands of 
Uwami and Tewara, the latter inhabited by Dohuan natives. 
Tewara is of interest to us. because one of the myths which we 
shall get to know later on makes it the cradle of the Kula. As 
we on. rounding one after the other the Eastern promon¬ 
tories of Fergusson Island, a group of strongly marked monu¬ 
mental profiles appears far on the horiron from behind the 
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recedlDg headlands. These are the Araphictt Islands, the 
link, both geographically and culturally, between the coastal 
tribes of the volcanic region of Bobu and the inhabitants of the 
flat coral archipelago of the Trobriands. This portion of the 
sea is very picturesque, and has a charm of its own even in 
this land of flne and varied scenery. On the main island of 
Fergusson, overlooking the Ampbletts from the South, and 
ascendingstraight out of the sea in a slim and graceful pyramid, 
lies the tall mountain of Koyatabu, the highest peak on the 
island. Its big, green surface is cut in half by the white 
ribbon of a watercourse, starting almost hall-way up and 
running down to the sea. Scattered under the lea of Koyatabu 
are the numerous smaller and bigger islands of the Amphiett 
Arcbipefago—steep, rocky hills, shaped into pyramids, spbynxes 
and cupolas, the whole a strange and picturesque assemblage 
of chaj^teristic forms. 

With a strong South-Easterly wind, which blows here for 
three quarters of the year, we approach the islands very fast, 
and the two most important ones, Gumawana and Ome'a, 
almost seem to leap out of the mist. As we anchor in front of 
Gumawana village at the S.E. end of the iriand, we cannot 
but feel impressed. Built on a narrow strip of foreshore, open 
to the brealtera, and squeezed down to the water's edge by an 
almost predpitously rising jungle at its back, the viQage has 
been made sea-proof by walls of stone surrounding the houses 
with several bulwarks, and by stone dykes forming small 
artihdal harbours along the sea front. The shabby and 
unomamented huts, built on piles, look very picturesque in 
these surroundings {see Plates VII and XUII). 

The inhabitants of this village, and of the four remaining 
ones in the archipelago, are a queer people. They are a 
numerically weak tribe, easily assailable from the sea, getting 
hardly enough to eat from their rocky tslaads \ and yet, through 
their unique skill in pottery, their great daring and efficiency 
as sailors, and their central position half way between Bobu 
and the Trobriands, they have succeeded in becoming in 
several respects the monopolists of this part of the worid. 
They have also the main characlcristks of monopolists : 
grasping and mean, inhospitable and greedy, keen on keeping 
the trade and exchange is their own hands, yet unprepared to 
make any sacrifice towards improving it; shy, yet artognnt 
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to anyone who has any dealings wth them; they contrast 
unfavourably with their southern and northern neighboura 
And tins is not only the white ro^'s impression.* The 
Trobrianders, as well as the Doboans, give the Amphictt natives 
a verv bad name, as being stingy and unfair in ail Kula 
transactions, and as having no real sense of generosity and 

hospitality, l ■* - 

When OUT boat anchors there, the natives approach it in 

their canoes, oJIering day pots for sale. But if we want to go 
ashore and have a look at their village, there is a great comn^- 
lion and alt the women disappear from the open places* The 
younger ones mn and hide in the jungle behind the viUage. 
knd even the old hags conceal themselves in the houses. So 
that if we want to see the making of pottery, which b almost 
exclusively women's work, we must first lure some old woman 
out of her retreat with generous promises of tobacco and 
assurances of honourable intentions. 

Thb has been mentioned here, because it b of ethnographic 
interest, as it b not only white men who inspire this shyness ; 
if native strangers, coming from a distance for 
for a short time in the AmpWetts, the women also ^appear 
in this fashion. This very ostentatious coyness is. however 
not a sham. becai»e in the Amphletts. oven more than m 
Dobu, married and unmarried hfe b characterised Jy stnet 
chasUty and fidelity. Women here have also a good deal of 
influence, and take a great part in gardening and the perform¬ 
ance of garden magic. In social institutions and custo^, the 
natives present a mixture of Northern and Southern Massim 
elements. There are no chiefs, but influential eldem wield 
authority, and in each village there b a head m^ who t^M 
the lead in ceremonies and olher big tribal affairs. 
toteroic dans are identical with those of Miurua (Distnct II). 
Their somewhat precarious food supply comes partly from the 
Door gardens, partly from fishing with kite-and fi^ trap, whicl^ 
Soever can only seldom be carried out, and does not yield 
very much. They arc not seU-supporting. and recave, in 
fomi of presents and by trade, a good deal of vegetable fo^ 
as well as pigs Toainland. from Doho and the 
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Trobrian^. In personal appearance they are very much like 
the Trobrianders, that is, taller than the Dobnans, lighter 
sldnned, and with finer features. 

We must now leave the Arnphletts and proceed to the 
Trobmnd Islands, the scene of most of the occurrences 
described in this book^ and the country concerning which 
I poss^ by far the largest amount of ethnographic 
information. 
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Chapter II 


THE NATIVES OF THE TROBRIAND ISLANDS 

1 

Leavihc the bronred rocks and the dark jungle^ of the 
Amphletts for the present—^for we shall have to revisit them 
in the course of our study, and then shall team more about 
their inhabitants—^we sail North into an entirely different 
world of ffat coral islands: into an ethnographic district, which 
Stands out by ever so many peculiar manners and customs 
from the rest of Papuo^Melanesia. So far, we have sailed over 
intensely blue, clear seas, where in shallow places the coral 
bottom, with its variety of colour and form, with its wonderful 
plant and fish life, is a fas^ating spMtacle in itself—a sea 
framed in all the aplendonia of tropical jungle, of volcanic and 
mountainous scenery, with lively watercourses and falls, with 
steamy clouds trailing in the high valleys. From all this we 
take a final farewell as we sail North. The outlines of the 
Amphletts soon fade away in tropical haie^ till only Koyatabu b 
slender pyramid, lifted over them, fcni ains on the horiaon, 
the graceful form, which follows us even as far as the Lagoon 
of Klriwina. 

We now enter an opaque, greenish sea, whose monotony is 
broken only by a few sandbanks, some bare and awash, others 
with a few pandanus trees squatting on their air roots, high 
in the sand. To thest banks, the AmphJett natives come and 
there they spend weeks on end, fishing for turtle and dugong. 
Here is also laid the scene of several of the mythical incidents 
of primeval Kula. Further ahead, through the misty spray, 
the line of horizon thickens here and there, as if faint pencil 
marks had been drawn upon it. These become more snbsiau- 
tial. one of them lengthens and broadens, the others spring 
into the distinct shapes of small islands, and we find ourselves 
in the big Lagoon of the Trobriands, with Boyowa, the largest 
island, on nor right, and with many others, inhabited and 
uninhabited, to the North and North*West. 
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As we sail in the Lagoon, following the intricate pajssages 
between the shallows, and as we approaidt the main Ulaad. the 
thick, tangled matting of the low jungle breaks here and there 
over a bea^, and we can see into a palm grove, like an interior, 
supported by pillars. This indicates the site of a village* 
We step ashore on to the sea front, as a rule covered with mud 
and refuse, with canoes drawn up high and dry, and passing 
through the grove, we enter the village itself {see Plate VTII), 

Soon we are seated on one of the platforms built in front 
of a yam-house, shaded by its overhanging roof. The round, 
grey logs, worn smooth hy contact with naked feet and bodies t 
the trodden ground of the village-street; the brown sldns of 
the natives, who immediately surround the visitor in targe 
groups—all these form a colour scheme of bronxe and grey, 
nniorgetable to anyone, who, like myself, has lived amoais 
these people. 

It is difficult to convey tbe feelings of intense interest and 
suspense with which an Ethnographer enters for the first time 
the district that is to he the future scene of his field-work. 
Certain salient features, characteristic of the place, at once 
rivet hb attention, and fit! him with hopes or apprehensions. 
The appearance of the natives, their manners, their types of 
behaviour, may augur weU or ill for the possibilities of rapid 
and easy research. One b on the lookout for symptoms of 
deeper, sociological facts, one suspects many hidden and 
mystetions ethnographic phenomena behind the commonplace 
aspect of things. Perhaps that queer-looking, intelligent 
native is a renowned sorcerer; perhaps between those two 
groups of men there exists some important rivalry or vendetta 
which may throw much light on the customs and character of 
the people if one can only lay hands upon it > Such at least 
were my thoughts and feelings as on the day of my arrival 
in Boyowa I sat scanning a chatting group of Trobriand natives. 

The great variety in their physical appearance Is what 
strikes one first in Boyowa.* There are men and women of 
tall stature, fine bearing, and delicate features, with clear-cut 
aquiline profile and high foreheads, well formed nose and chin. 


• Airw&T Pi. C. G. SelifPiUi hai art people of «a 

ontatMidins phjMitiJ 171* vaotm th« NortbeA UuciiB, ot wlww tb* 
Trabnuuliin tonn tht WesUm stetita, who *st “ geiwraJly t»U*» {oJUu 

very ncnhly to) tbM lb« IndiyUuEli «! the ihon-faoeid. broid-oowd type, 
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and an open, intdlifcnt expression (sec Plates IX, XV, XVIIL 
And besides these, there are others with prognntic, negroid 
faces, broad, thick-lipped mouths, narrow foreheads, and a 
coarse expression (see Platts X, XI, XII), The better 
featured have also a markedly lighter skin. Even their hair 
differs, varying from quite straight locks to the frhraly mop of 
the typical Metanesian, They wear the same classes of 
ornaments as the other Massim, consisting mainly of fibre 
armlets and belts, earrings cf turtle shell and spondylus discs, 
and they are very fond of using, for personal decoration, flowers 
and aromatic herbs. In manner they are much freer, more 
f am iliar and confident, than any of the natives we have so far 
met. As soon as an interesting stranger arrives, half the 
village assembles around him, talking loudly and making 
remarks about him. frequently uncomplimentary, and alto¬ 
gether assuming a tone of jocuinr famUiarity. 

One of the main sociological features at once strikes an 
observant newcomer—the existence of rank and social differ¬ 
entiation. Some of the natives—^very frequently those of the 
finer loofung type—are treated with most marked deference by 
others, and in return, these chiefs and persons of rank behave 
in quite, a different way towards the strangers. In fact, they 
show excellent marmets in the full meaning of this word. 

When a chief is present, no commoner dares to remain in 
a physically higher position ; he has to bend his body or squat. 
Similarly, when the chief sits down, no one would dan to 
stand. The institution of definite chieftainship, to which are 
shown such extreme marks of deference, with a sort of rudi¬ 
mentary Court ceremonial, with insignia of rank and authority, 
is so entirely foreign to the whole spirit of Melanesian tribal 
life, that at first sight it transports the Ethnographer into a 
different world. In the course of our inquiry, we shall con¬ 
stantly meet with manifestation of the Kiriwinian chief’s 
authority, we shall notice the difference in this respect between 
the Trubrianders and the other tribes, and tbe resulting 
adjustments of iribal usage. 

II 

Another sociological feature, which forcibly obtrudes itself 
on the visitor’s notice is the social position of the women. 
Their behaviour, after the cool aloofness of the Dobuan women. 
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and the very uninviting treatineiit which strangeis receive 
from those of the Amphletts, cornea almost as a shock in its 
friendly familiarity. Naturally, here also, the mamieTs of 
women of ra nk are quite diff erent from those of low class 
commoners. But, on the whole, high and low alike, though hy 
no means reserved, have a genial, pleasant approach, and many 
of them are very fine-looking (see Plates XI, XII), Their 
dress is also different from any so far observed. All the 
Melanesian women in New Guinea wear a petticoat made of 
fibre. Among the Southern Massim, this fibre skirt is long, 
reaching to the knees or below, whereas in. the Trobriands it 
is much shorter and fuller, consisting of several layers standing 
out round the body like a rufl (compare the S. Massim women 
on Plates V and VI with the Trobrianders on Plate IV), 
The highly ornamental effect of that dress is enhanced by the 
elaborate decorations made in three colours on the several 
layers forming the top skirt. On the whole, it is very becoming 
to fine young women, and gives to small slender girls a graceful, 
elfish appearance. 

Chastity is an unknown virtue among these natives. At 
an incredibly early age they become initiated into sexual life, 
and many of the innocent looking plays of childhood are not 
as innocuous as they appear. As they grow up, they live in 
promiscuous free-love, which gradually develops into more 
permanent attachments, one of which ends in marriage. But 
before this is reached, unmairied girb are openly supposed to 
be quite free to do what they like, and there are even cere¬ 
monial arrangements by which the girls of a village repair in 
a body to another place ; there they publicly range themselves 
for inspection, and each is chosen by a local boy, with whom 
she spends a night. This is called kaittyausi (see Plate XIl). 
Again, when a visiting party arrives from another district, 
food is brought to them by the unmarried girb, who are also 
e.xpected to satisfy their sexual wants. At the big mortuary 
vtgib round the corpse of a newly deceased person, people 
from neighbouring villages come in large bodi^ to take part 
in the wailing and singing. The girb of the visiting party are 
expected by usage to comfort the boys of the bereaved village, 
in a manner which gives much anguish to their official lovers. 
There is another remarkable form ol ceremonial licence, in 
which indeed women are openly the initiatois. During the 
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gardeiiiDg season, at t|je time of weeding, the women do 
communal work, and any atrange man who ventures to pass 
through the district runs a considerable risk, for the women 
will run after him, sdne him, tear off hU pubic teal, and ill- 
treat him orgiastically in the moat ignominous manner. Side 
by side with these ceremonial forms of licence, there go. in the 
normal course of events, constant private intrigues, more 
intense duting the festive seasons, becoming less prominent as 
garden work, trading expeditions, or harvesting take up the 
energies and attention of the tribe. 

Marriage is associated with hardly any public or private 
rite or ceremony. The woman siinpiy joins her husband in his 
house, and later on. there is a series of exchanges of gifts, which 
in no way can be interpreted as purchase money for the wife. 
As a matter of fact, the mo&t important feature of the Trobriand 
marriage is the fact that the wife’s family have to contribute, 
and that in a very substantial manner, to the economics of her 
household, and also they have to perform all sorts of services 
for the husband. In her married life, the woman is supposed 
to remain faithful to her husband, but this rule is neither very 
strictly kept nor enforced. In all other ways, she retains a 
great measure of independence, and her husband has to treat 
her well and with consideratioiL If he does not, the woman 
simply leaves him and returns to her family, and as the husband 
is as a rule economically the loser by her action, he has to exert 
himself to get her back—which he does by means of presents 
and persuasions. If she chooses, she can leave him for good, 
and she can always End someone else to marry. 

In tribal life, the position of women is also very high. They 
do not as a mle join the councils of men, but in many matters 
they have their own way, and control several aspects of tribal 
life. Thus, some of the garden work is their business; and 
this is considered a privilege as well as a duty. They also look 
after certain stages in the big, ceremonial divisions of food, 
associated with the very complete and elaborate mortuary 
ritual of the Boyowans (see Plate IV), Certain forms of 
magic—that performed over a hrst-bom baby, beauty-magic 
made at tribal ceremonies, some classes of sorcery—are also 
the monopoly of women. Women of rank share the 
privileges incidental to it, and men of low caste will bend before 
them and observe all the necessary fonnallties and taboos due 
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to a cliieL A womati of chief's rank, married to commoner, 
retains her stat-us, even with regard to her huBband, and has 
to be treated aocordtngly. 

The Trobrianders are matrUineal. that is, in tracing descent 
and settling inberitance, they follow the maternal line. A 
child belongs to the clan and village community of its mother, 
and wealth, as well as soctal position, are inherited, not from 
fatlier to son, but from maternal unde to nephew. This rule 
admits of certain important and interesting exceptions, which 
We shall come across in the course of this study, 

III 

Returning to our imaginaTy first visit ashore, the neat 
interesting thing to do, after we have suffidently taien in the 
appearance and manners of the natives, is to walk round the 
village. In doing this, again we would come across much, which 
to a trained eye, would reveal at once deeper sociological facts. 
In the Trobriands however, it would be better to make our 
first observations in one of the large, inlan d villages, situated 
on even, flat ground with plenty of space, so that it has been 
possible to build it in the typical pattern. In the coastal 
villages, placed on marshy ground and coral outcrop, the 
irregularity of the soil and cramped space have obliterated 
the design, and they present tjuite a chaotic appearance. The 
big villagtes of the central districts, on the other hands, are 
built one and all with an almost geometrical regularity. 

In the middle, a big circular space is surrounded by a ring 
of yam houses. Tliese latter are built on piles, and present a 
fine, decorative front, with w-alb of big, round togs, laid cross¬ 
wise on one another, so as to leave wide interstices through 
which the stored yams can be seen (see Plates XV, XXXII, 
XXXIII). Some of the store-houses strike us at once as 
being better built, larger, and higher than the rest, and these 
have also big, ornamented, boards, running round the gable 
and across it. These are the yam houses of the chief or of 
peisons of rank. Each yam house also has, as a rule, a small 
platlorm in front of it, on which groups of men will sit and 
chat in the evening, and where visitors can rest, 

Concentricaliy with the circular row of yam houses, there 
runs a ring of dwelling huts, and thus a street going all round 
the village is formed between the two rows (see Plates III, IV, 
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VIII). The dwellings ane lower than the yaro houses, and 
instead of bring on piles, are built directly on the ground. 
The intenor is dark and very atufly, and the only opening into 
it U through the door, and that is usually closed. Each hut Is 
occupied by one family (see Plate XV). that is, husband, wife 
and small children, while adolescciit and grown-up boys and 
girls hve in separate smalt bachelor's houses, harbouring some 
two to sia inmates. Chiefs and people of Tank have their 
special, personal houses, besides those of their wives. The 
Chief’s bouse often stands in the central ring of the store-houses 
facing the main place. 

The broad inspection of the village would tlierefore reveal 
to US the idle of decoration as insignia of rank, the existence of 
bachelors' and spinsters' houses, the great importance attached 
to the yam-harvest—all these small symptoms which, followed 
up, would lead us deep into the problems of native sociology. 
Horeover. such an inspection would have led us to inquire as 
to the part played by the difierent divisions of the village in 
tribal hfe. We should then leam that the haku, the central 
circular space, is the scene of public ceretnanies and festivities, 
such as dandng (see Plates XlII, XIV), disdsion of food, 
tribal feasts, mortuary vigib, in short, of all doings that 
represent the village as a whole. In the ciicular street between 
the stores and living houses, everyday life goes on, that is, the 
preparation of food, the eating of meals, and the usual exchange 
of gossip and ordinary social amenities. The interior of the 
houses is only used at night, or on wet days, and b more a 
sleeping than a living room. The backs of the bouses and the 
contiguous groves are the scene of the children's play and the 
women's occupations. Further away, remote parts of the 
grove are reserved for sanitary' purposes, each sex having its 
own retreat. 

The baku (central place) b the most picturesque part, and 
there the somewhat monotonous colour scheme of the brown 
and grey u brokeu by the overhanging foliage of the grove, 
seen above the neat fronts and gaudy ornamentation of the 
yam-bouscs and by the decorations worn by the crowd when a 
danceor ceremony b taking place (see Plates XILI, XXXIll), 
Dancing is done only at one time in the year, tn connection 
with the liarvest festivities, called Mtiamala, at which season 
also tbe spirits of the dead return from Turns, the nether-world. 
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to the villages from which they hail. Sometimes the danciiig 
season la-sts enly for a few weeks or even days, sometimes it 
b extended into a special dancing period called Hsigola. During 
sack a time of festivities^ the inhabitants of a village will dance 
day after day, fora month or longer, the period being inaugurated 
by a feast, punctoated by several more, and ending in a big 
culminating perionnanee. At this many villages assist as 
spectators, and distributions of food take place. During an 
Mstgold, dancing is done in full dress, that b, with facial painting, 
floral decorations, valuable ornaments, and a head-dress of 
white cockatoo feathers (see Plates XIIl, XIV). A perform- 
mance consists always of a dance executed in a ring to the 
Bccompaniment of singing and drum-beating, both of which 
are done by a group of people standing in the middle. Some 
dances are done with the carved dancing shield. 

Sociotogically, the village b an important unit in the 
Trobriands. Even the mightiest chief in the Trobriands 
wields fab authority primarily over his own village and only 
secondarity over the district. The village community exploit 
jointly their garden lands, perform ceremonies, wage warfare, 
trading expeditions^ and sail in the same canoe or 
fleet of canoes as one group. 

After the hist inspectioa of the village, we would be 
naturally interested to know more of the surrounding country, 
and would take a walk through the bush. Here, however, if 
we hoped for a picturesque and varied landscape, we should 
receive a great disappointment. The extensive, flat bland 
consbts only of one fertile plain, with a low coral ridge runoing 
along portions of the coast. It b almost entirely under inter¬ 
mittent cultivation, and the bush, regularly cleared away 
every few years, has no time to grow high. A low, dense 
jungle grows in a matted tangle, and practically wherever 
we move on the bland we walk along between two green walb, 
presenting no variety, allowing of no broader view. The 
monotony is broken only by an occasional dump of old trees 
left standing—usually a tabooed place—or by one of the 
numerous villages which we meet with every mile or two in 
thb densely populated country. The main element, both of 
picturesqueness and ethnographic interest, b afiorded by the 
native gardens. Each year about one quarter or one fifth of 
tbe total area b under actual cultivation as gardens, and these 
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are well tended, and present a pleasant chani^ frem the 
monotony of the scmb. In its early stages, the garden site 
is simply a hare, cleared space, allowing of a wider outlook 
upon the distant coral ridge in the East, and upon the taB 
groves, scattered over the horUon, which indicate villages or 
tabooed tree clumps. Later on, when the yam-vines, taro, 
and sugar cane begin to grow and bud, the bare brown sod 
is covered with the fresh green oi the tender plants. After 
some more time still, tall, stout poles are planted over each 
yam-plant * the vine climbs round them, grows into a lull, 
shady garland of foliage, and the whole giiies the impressiati 
of a large, exuberant hop*yard. 

IV 

Half of the natives’ working life is spent in the garden, 
and aionnd it centres perhaps more than half of his interests 
and ambiUons. And here we must pause and make an attempt 
to understand his attitude in this matter, as it is typical of the 
way in which he goes about all his work. If we remain under 
the d^osion that the native is a happy-go-lucky, iaay child of 
nature, who shuns as far as possible all labour and effort, waiting 
till the ripe fruits, so bountifully supplied hy generous tropical 
Nature, fall into his mouth, we shall not be able to understand 
in the ]eaj.t bis aims and motives in carrying out the Eula or 
any other enterprise. On the contraiy, the truth is that the 
native can and, under circumstances, does work bard, and 
work systematically, with endurance and purpose, oor does he 
wait till he b pressed to work by his immediate needs. 

In gardening, for instance, the natives produce much more 
than they actually require, and in any average year they 
harvest perhaps twice as much as they can eat. Nowadays, 
this surplus is exported by Europeans to feed plantation hands 
in other parts of New Guinea t in olden days it was simply 
allowed to rot. Again, they produce this surplus in a manner 
which entails much more work than is strictly necessary for 
obtaining the crops. Much time and labour is given up to 
zstbetic purposes, to making the gardens tidy, clean, clear^ ol 
ail debris; to building fine, solid, fences, to providing specially 
strong and big yam-poles. Ail these things axe to 
extent required for the growth of the plant; but there can be 
no doubt that the natives push their conscientiousness far 
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beyond the Umil of the purely necessary. The non*utilitarian 
element in their garden worlt is stiU more dearly perceptible 
in the various tasks which they cany out entirely for the sake 
of ornamentation, in ronncction with magical ceremonies, and 
in obedience to tribal usage. Thus, after the ground has been 
scrupulously cleared and is ready for planting, the natives 
divide each garden plot into small squares, each a few yards 
in length and width, and this is done only in obedience to usage, 
in order to make the gardens look neat. No self-respecting man 
would dream of omitting to do this. Again, in espccialiy well 
trimmed gardens, long horuontal poles are tied to the yam 
supports in order to embellLsh them. Another, and perhaps 
the most interesting example of non-utilitarian work is afforded 
by the big, prismatic erections called kamkohaU, which se^e 
ornamental and magical purposes, hut have nothing to do with 
the growth of plants (comp. PJaie LIX), 

Among the forces and beliefs which bear upon and regulate 
garden work, perhaps magic is the most important. It is a 
department of its own. and the garden magician, next to the 
chief and the sorcerer, is the most important personage of the 
village. The posttion is hereditary, and, in each village, a 
special system of magic is handed on in the female line from 
one generation to another, I have called it a s^sUtft, because 
the magician has to perform a series of rites and spells o^r the 
garden, which run parallel with the labour, and which, in fact, 
initiate each stage of the work and each new development of 
the plant life Even before any g^dening is begun at all, 
the magician has to consecrate the site with a big ceremonial 
performance in which all the men of the village take part. 
This ceremony officially opens the season's gardening, and 
only after it is performed do the villagers begin to cut the 
scrub on their plots. Then, in a series of rites, the magician 
inaugurates successively all the various stages which foUow one 
another—^the burning of the scrub, the clearing, the planting, 
the ureeding and the harvesting. Also, in another seris of 
rites and spells, he magically assists the pl^t in sprouting, in 
budding, in bursting into leaf, in climbing, in forming the nch 
garlands of foliage, and in producing the edible tubers. 

The garden magician, according to native ideas, thus 
controls both the work of man and the forces of Nature He 
also acts directly as supervisor of gardening, sees to it (hat 
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people do tvol skimp tbdr work, or lag behktd with it. Thus 
magic is a systematising, regulating, and controlling influence 
in garden work. The magician, in carrying out the rites, sets 
the pace, compels people to apply themselves to certain tasks, 
and to accomplish them properly and in time. Incidentally, 
magic also imposes on the tribe a good deal of extra work, of 
apparently unnecessary, hampering taboos and regulations. 
In the long rnn, however, there is no doubt that by its influence 
in ordering, systematising and regulating work, magic is 
economically invaluable for the natives.* 

Another notion which must be exploded, once and for ever, 
is that of the Primitive Economic Man of some current economic 
text books. This fanciful, dummy creature, who has been very 
tenacious of existence in popular and semLpopular economic 
literature, and whose shadow haunts even the minds of compe¬ 
tent anthropologists, blighting thdr outlook with a pre¬ 
conceived idea, b an imaginary^ priimtive man. or savage, 
prompted in all his actions by a rationalistic conception of 
self-interest, and achieving his aims directly and with the 
minimum of effort. Even on^ well established instance should 
show how preposterous is this assumption that man, and 
especially man on a low level of culture, should be actuated 
by pure economic motives of enlightened self-interest. The 
primitive Trobriander furnishes us with such an instance, 
contradicting this fallacious theory. He works prompted by 
motives of a highly complex, social and. traditional nature, 
and towards aims which are certainly not directed towards 
the satisfaction of present wants, or to the direct achievement 
of utilitarian purposes. Thus, in the flrst place, as we have 
seen, work is not carried out on the principle of the least 
eflort. On the contrary, much time and energy is spent on 
wholly unnecessary effort^ that is, from a utditaiian point of 
view. Again, work and effort, instead of being merely a means 
to an end, are, in a way an end in themselves. A good garden 
worker in ihe Trobriands derives a direct prestige from the 
amount of labour he can do, and the siae of garden he can till. 
Tiie title iokteaybaguU, which means '* good ’* or " elhdent 
gardener," is bestowed with discriminatiDn, and home with 
pride. Several of my friends, renowned as iokofaybaguia, 
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would boast to me how Jons' worked, how much ground 
thev tiiled, and would compare their efiorts with those of less 
eihcient men. When the labour, some of which is done commun¬ 
ally, is being actually carried out, a good deal of competition 
goes on. Men vie with one another in thdr speed, in their 
thoroughness, and in the weights they can lift, when bringiiig 
big poles to the garden, or Ln carrying away the harvested yams. 

The most important point about this is. however, that all, 
or almost all the fruits of his work, and certainly any surplus 
which be can achieve by extra effort, goes not to the man 
himself, but to his rdatives-in-law. Without entering into 
details of the system of the apportionment of the harvest, of 
which the sociology is rather complex and would require a 
preliminary account of the Trobiiand kinship system and 
kinship ideas, it may be said that about three quarters of a 
man's crops go partly as tribute to the chief, partly as his due 
to his sister's (or mother's) husband and family. 

But although he thus derives practically no personal 
benefit in the utilitarian sense from his harvest, the gardener 
receives much praise and rtnown from its sute and quality, and 
that in a direct and drcumstantial manner. For all the crops, 
after being harvested, are displayed for some time afterwards 
in the gardens, piled up in neat, conical heaps under small 
shelters made of yam vine. Each man's harvest is thus 
exhibited for criticism in his own plot, and parties of natives 
walk about from garden to garden, admiring, comparing and 
praising the best resulLs. The importance of the food display 
can be gauged by the fact that, in olden days, when the chief's 
power was much naore conriderable tban now, it was dangerous 
for a man who was not either of high rank himself, or working 
for such a one, to show crops which might compare too favour¬ 
ably with those of the chief. 

In years when the harvest promises to be plentiful, the 
chief will proclaim a kayasa harvest, that is to say, ceremoniaf. 
competitive display of food, and then the straining for good 
results and the interest taken in them are stUl higher. We 
shall meet later on with ceremonial enteqsriscs of the kayasa 
type, and find that they play a considerable part in the Kula. 
Ail this shows how entirely the real native of flesh and bone 
differs from the shadowy Primitive Economic Man, on whose 
imaginary behavdour many of the scholastic deductions of 
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abstract economics ofe based.* The Trobriander works in a 
roundabout way. to a large extent for the sake of the work 
itself, and puts a great deal of esthetic polish on the arrange* 
ment and general appearance of his garden. He is not guided 
primarily by the desire to satisfy his wants, but by a very 
complex set of traditional forces, duties and obligations, beliefs 
in magic, social ambitions and vanities. He wants, if he is a 
men. to achieve social distinction as a good gardensr and a good 
worker in general. 

I have dwelt at thts length upon these points concerning the 
motives and aims of the Trobrianders in their garden work, 
because, in the chaplets that follow, we shall be studying 
economic activities, and the reader will grasp the attitude of 
the natives best if he has it ilJustrated to him by various 
examples. All that has been said in this matter about the 
Trobrianders applies also to the neighbouring tribes. 

V 

With the help of this new Insight gained into the mind of 
the native, and into their soda! scheme of harvest distribution, 
it will be easier to describe the nature of the chief's authority. 
Chieftainship in the Trobriands is the combination of two 
institutions ; first, that of taeadmanship. or village authority ; 
secondly, that of totemic clanship, that is the division of the 
community into classes or castes, each with a certain more or 
less definite rank. 

In every community in the Trobriands. there is one man 
who wields the greatest authority, though often this does not 
amount to very much. He is. in many cases, nothing more than 
the primiti pares in a group of viUageelders, who deliberate 
on all important matters together, and arrive at a decision by 
common consent. It must not be forgotten that there is hardly 
ever much room for doubt or deliberation, as natives commun¬ 
ally, as well as individually, never act except on traditional and 
conventional tines. This village headman is, as a rule, 
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therefore, not much mors tti&i) s. master of tribal ccremonteSi 
and the main apealcar within and without the tribe, whenever 
one is needed. 

Bui the position of headman becomes much mote than this» 
when he is a person of high rank, which is by no means always 
the case. In the Ttobriands there exist four toiemic dans, 
and each of these is divided into a number of smaller sub-daiis. 
—which could also he called families or castes, for the 
members of each claim common descent from one ancestress, 
and each of them holds a certain, specified rank. These sub¬ 
clans have also a local character, because tbe original anc^ttesa 
emerged from a hole in the ground, as a rule somewhCTe in the 
ncighbouriiood of their village commimity. There is not one 
sub^lan in the Trobriands whose memhera cannot indicate its 
original locality, where their group, in the form of the 
ancestress, first saw the light of the sun. Coral outcrops, 
water-boles, small caves or grottoes, are gencnaBy pointed 
out as the original " holes" or " houses." as they are called. 
Often such a hole is surrounded by one of the tabooed dumps 
of trees alluded to before, Many of them are situated in the 
groves surrounding a village, and a few near the sea shore. 
Not one is on the cultivable tand. 

The highest sub-clan is that of the Tahalu. belonging to 
the Malasi totem clan. To this sub-dan belongs the maiii 
chief of Kiriwina, To'uluwa, who resides in tlm vill^e rf 
Omacokona (see Plate II and Frontispiece), He is in the 
place the headman of his own village, and in contrast to the 
headmen of low rank, he has quite a considerable amount of 
power. His high rank inspires everyone about him with the 
greatest and most genuine respect and awe, and the remnants 
of his power ore still surprisingly targe, even now, when white 
authorities, very foolishly and with fatal results, do their 
utmost to undeimine bis prestige and influence. 

Not only does the chief—by which word I shall desi^ate 
a headman of rank— possess a high degree of authority within 
his own village, but his sphere of influence extends far beyond 
It A number of villages are tributary to him, and in several 
respects subject to his authority. In case of war, they are his 
allies, and have to foregather in his village. When he needs 
men to perform some task, he con send to his subject villages, 
and they will supply him with workers. In all big festivities 
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the villages df his district will join, and the chief will act as 
master of cererooiues. Neverthdera, for all these services 
rendered to him be has to pay, He even has to pay for any 
tributes received out of bis stores of wealth. Wealth, in the 
Trobriands, is the outward sign and the substance of power, 
and the means also of exercising it. But how does he acquire 
hb wealth ^ And here we come to the main duty of the vassal 
villages to the chief. From each subject village, he takes a 
wife, whose family, according to the Trobriand law, bos to 
supply him with large amounts of crops. This wife is always 
the sister or some relation of the headman of the subject 
village, and thus practically the whole community has to work 
for him. In olden day's, the chief of Omarakana had up to 
as many as forty consarts, and received perhaps as much as 
thirty to fifty per cent, of all the garden produce of Kiriwina. 
Even now, when his wives number only sixteen, be has 
enormous storehouses, and they are full to the roof with yams 
every harvest time. 

With this supply, be b able to pay for the many services he 
requires, to furnish with food the participants in big feasts, in 
tribal gatherings or distant expeditions. Part of the food he 
uses to acquire objects of native wealth, or to pay lor the making 
of them. In brief, through his privilege of practising polygamy, 
the chief is kept supplied with an abundance of wealth in food 
stuffs and in valuables, which he uses to maintain hJs high 
position ; to o^anise tribal festivities and enterprises, and to 
pay, according to custom, for the many personal services to 
which he is entitled. 

One point in conneettou with the chief's authority deserves 
special mention. Power implies not only the possibility of 
rewarding, but also the means of p un ishing. This in the 
Tnobriands is as a rule done indirectly, by means of sorcery. 
The chief has the best sorcerers of the district always at his 
beck and call. Of course he also has to reward them when 
they do him a service. If anyone offends him, or trespasses 
upon his authority, the chief summons the sorcerer, and orders 
that the culprit shall die by black magic. And here the chief 
is powerfully helped in achieving his end by the fact that he 
can do this openly, so that everybody, and the victim himself 
knows that a sorcerer is after him. As the natives are very 
deeply and genuinely afraid of sorcery, the feeling of b^g 
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bunted, of itoagimng thewiselves doomed, is in Usdf enough to 
doom them in reality. Only in eitreme cases, does a chief 
inflict dii^t poiushment on a Me has one or two 

hereditary henchmen, whose duty it is to kUl the man who 
has so deeply offended him. that actual death is the only 
sofficieni punishment. As a matter of fact, very few cases 
of are on record, and it is now, of course, entirely in 
abeyance. 

Thus the chief’s position can be grasped only through the 
realisation of the high importance of wealth, of the necessity 
of paying for everything, even for services which are due to 
him, and which could not be withheld. Again, this wealth 
comes to the chief from his reiations-indaw, and it is through 
bis right to practise polygamy that he actually achieves his 
position, and exercises his power. 

Side by side with this rather complex mechanism of 
authority, the prestige of rank, the direct recognitton of bis 
personal superiority, give the chief an immense power, even 
outside his district. Except for the few of his own rank, no 
native in the Trobriands will remain erect when the great chief 
of Omarakana approaches, even tn these days of tribal 
integration. Wherever he goes, he is considered as the most 
important person, is seated on a high platform, and treated 
with consideration. Of course the fact that he is accorded 
marks of great defereuGe. and approached in the manner as if 
be were a supreme despot, does not mean that p^ect good 
fellowship and sociability do not reign in his penonal 
relations with his companions and vassals. There is no 
difference in interests or outV>ok between him and his subjects. 
They sit together and chat, they exchange village gosap, the 
only difference being that the chief is always on his guard, and 
much more reticent and diplomatic than his companion, though 
he is no less interested. The chief, unless he is too old, joins 
in dances and e™ in games, and indeed he lakes precedence 
as a matter of course. 

in trying to realise the social conditions among the 
Trohrianders asd their neighbours, it must not be forgotten 
that their social organisation is in certain respects complex 
and ill-defined. Besides very definite laws which are strictly 
obeyed, there exist a number of quaint usages, of vague 
graduations in rules, of others where the exceptions are so many. 
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that they rather obliterate the rule than cotitirm it* The narrow 
social outlook of the nattve who does not see beyond his own 
district, the prevalence of singularities and exceptional cases 
is one of the leading characteristics of native sociology^ one 
whkh for many reasons has not been sufficiently recognised. 
But the main outlines of chieftainship here presented, 
will be enough to give a dear idea of it and of -some of 
the flavaiir of their institutions, as much, in fact, as is 
necessary, in order to understand the chief’s r6le in the 
Kula. But it must to a certain extent be supplemented by 
the concrete data, bearing upon the political divisions of the 
Trobriands. 

The most important chief is, as said, the one who resides 
in Omarakana and niles Kiriwtna, agriculturally the richest and 
most important district. His family, or sub>clan, the Tabalu, 
are acknowledged to have by far the highest rank in all the 
Archipelago. Their fame is spread over the whole Kula 
district ; the entire province of Kiriwiua derives pr«tige from 
its chief, and its inhabitants also keep all his personal tahoos, 
which is a duty but also a distinction. Next to the high 
chief, there resides in a village some two miles distant, a 
personage who^ though in several respects bis vassal, is also 
his main foe and rival, the headman of Kabwaku, and ruler 
of the province of Tilataula, The present holder of this title 
is an old rogue named Motiasi. From time to time, in the old 
days, war used to break out between the two provinces, each 
of which could muster some twelve villages for the fight. These 
wars were never very bloody or of Jong duration, and they were 
in many ways fought in a competitive, sporting manner, since, 
unlike with the Dobuans and Southern Blassim, there were 
neither head-hunting nor cannibaUstic practices among the 
Boy0wans. Nevertheless, defeat was a serious matter. It 
meant a temporary destruction of the loser's villages, and 
eidle for a year or two. After that, a ceremony of reconcilia¬ 
tion took place, and friend, and foe would help to rebuild the 
villages.* The ruler of Tilataula has an intermediate rank, 
and outside his district be does not enjoy much prestige ; but 
within it, he has a considerable amount of power, and a good 
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d&il of wealth, in the shape of stored food and ceremonial 
articles. AH the villages under his rule, have, of course, their 
own independent headman, who, b^g of low rank, have only 
a small degree of local authority. 

In the west of the hig, notthem half of Boyowa (that is 
of the fn^iri island of the Trobriand Groups are again two 
districts, in past times often at war with one another. One of 
them. Kuboma, subject to the chief of Gmnilababa. of high 
rank, though inferior to the chief of Kiriwina, consists of some 
ten i nlan d villages, and is very important as a centre of 
industry. Among these villages are included those of Tfalaka, 
Buduwaylaka, Kudukwaykela, where the quicklime U prepared 
for betel chewing, and also the lime pots made. The higWy 
artistic designs, burnt in on the lime pots, are the speciality 
of these viliageis, but unfortunately the industry is last 
decaying. The irihabitabta of Luya are renowned lor thdr 
basket work, of which the finest speciniens are their production. 
But the most remarkable of all b the village of Bwoytalu. whose 
inhabitants are at the same time the most despised pariahs, the 
most dreaded sorcerers, and the most skilful and industrious 
craftsmen in the island. They belong to several sub-clans, all 
originating in the nrigbboutfaood of the village, near which 
also, according to tradition, the original sorcerer came out of 
the soil in the form of a crab. They eat the flesh of bush-pigs, 
and they catch and eat the stingaree, both objects of strict 
taboos and of genuine loathing to the other inhabitants of 
Northern Boyowa. For this reason they are despised and 
regarded as unclean by the others. In olden days they would 
have to crouch lower and more abjectly than anyone else. No 
man or woman would mate with anyone from Bwoyt^u, 
whether in marriage or in an intrigue. Yet in wood carving, 
and espcciallv in the working out of the wonderful, round 
dishes, in the manufacture of plaited fibre work, and in the 
production of combs, they are far more skilful than anyone 
else, and acknowledged to be such ; they are the wholesale 
manufacturers of these objects lor eaport, and they can produce 
work not to be rivalled by any other village. 

The five villages lying on the western coast of the northern 
half, on the shores of the Lagoon, form the district of Kulumata. 
They are all fishing viHages, but differ in their methods, and 
each has its own fishing grounds and its own methods of 
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exploiting them.* The diatrict is much less homogeneous 
thnn any of those before mentioQed. It posesses no paramount 
ehiei, am] even in war the viUagets used not to hght on the 
same side. But it is impossible to enter here into all these 
shades and singularities of polsticai organisation. 

In the southern part of Boyowa. there is first the province 
ol Lnba. occupying the waist of the island, the part where it 
narrows down to a long Uthmus. This part is ruled by a chief 
of high rank, who resides in OJivUevj, He belongs to the same 
family as the chief of Omaraltana, and this southern dominion 
is the result of a younger line's having branched some three 
generations ago. This happened after an unsuccessful war. 
when the whole tribe of Kiriwina fied south to Luba, and lived 
there for two years in a lemporary village. The main body 
returned afterwards, but a number remained behind with the 
chief's brother, and thus the village of Otivilevi was founded. 
Waweia, which was formerly a vety big village, now consists 
of hardly more than twenty huts. The only one on the Eastern 
shore which lies right on the sea, it is very picturesquely 
situated, overlooking a wide bay with a clean beach. It is ol 
importance as the traditional centre of astronomical knowledge. 
From here, for generation after generation up to the present 
day. the calendar of the natives has been regulated. This 
means that some of the most important dates are fixed, esped> 
ally that of the great annual festival, the MUamala, always held 
at full moon. Again. Waweia is one of the villages where the 
second form of sorcery, that of the flying witches, has its main 
Trobriand home. In fact, according to native belief, this form 
of Mncery has its seat only in the Southern half, and is unknown 
to the women in the North, though the Southern witches extend 
their field ol operations all over Boyowa. Waweia. which lies 
facing the east, and which is always in dose touch with the 
villages of Kitava and the rest of the Marshall Bennetts, shares 
with these islands the reputation of harbouring many women 
who can fly, kill by magic, who also feed on corpses, and are 
especially dangerous to seamen in peril. 

Further down to the south, on the western shore of the 
Lagoon, we come to the big settlement of Siiiaketa. coosistitig 
of some six villages lying within a few hundred yards from one 
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another, but each having its own headman and a certain amount 
ol local charaiCtemtks. These villages form, however, one 
community for purposes of war and of the Kufa, Some of the 
local ,headn]eQ of Sinaketa claiin the highest rank, some are 
commoners; but on the whole, both the principle of rank and 
the power of the chief break down more and more as we move 
south. Beyond Sinaketa, we meet a few more villages, who 
practice a local (Cula, and with whom we shall have to deal 
later on. Sinaketa itself will loom very largely in the descrip¬ 
tions that follow. The southern part of the island is sometimes 
called Kaybwagina, but it does not constitute a dehoite political 
unit, tike the northern distHcts. 

Finally, south of the main island, divided from it by a 
Darrow channel, lies the half-moon-ehaped island of Vakuta, 
to which belong four small villages and one big one. Within 
recent times, perhaps four to six generations ago, there came 
down and settled in this last mentioned one a branch of the 
real Tabalu, the chtefiy family of highest rank. But thdr 
power here never assumed the proportions even of the small 
chiefs of Sinaketa. lo Vakuta, the typical Papuo-Helanesian 
system of government by tribal elders—with one more 
prominent than the others, but not paramount — ^is in full 
vigour 

The two big settlements of Sinaketa and Vakuta play a 
great part in the Kula, and they also are the only two com¬ 
munities in the whole Trobriands where the red shell discs are 
made. This industry, as we shall see, is closely associated with 
the Kula. Politically, Sinaketa and Vakuta are rivals, and in 
olden days were periodically at war with one another. 

Another district which forms a definite political and 
cultural unit is the targe island of Kayleula, in the West. The 
inhabitants are fishermen, canoe-builders, and traders, and 
undertake big expeditions to the western d'Entrecasteaux 
islands, trading for betel nut, sago, pottery and turtle shell in 
exchange for their own industrial produce. 

It has been necessary to give a somewhat detailed descrip¬ 
tion of chieftainship and political divisions, as a firm grasp of 
the main, political institutions is essential to the understanding 
of the Kula. All departments of tribal life, religioD, magic, 
economics are interwoven, but the socuU ovgoftijnfioii of the 
tribe lies at the foundation of everything else. Thus it is 
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essential to bear in mtnd that the Trobriaads fons one 
cultural unit, speaking the same language, having the same 
insti tat tons, obeying the same laws and legulatious. swayed 
by the same beliefs and conventions. The districts just 
enumerated, into which the Trobriands are subdivided, are 
distinct politically and not culturally ; that is, each of them 
comprises the same kind of natives, only obeying or at least 
acknowledging their own chief, having their own interests and 
pursuits, and in case of war each fighting their own fight. 
Again, within each district, the several village communities 
have each a great deal oi independence. A village community 
is represented by a headman, its tnembcfu make their gardens 
in one block and under the guidance of their own garden 
magician ' they cany on their own feasts and ceremonial 
arrangements, mourn their dead in common, and perform, in 
remembrance of their departed ones, an endless series of food 
distributions. In all big affairs, whether of the district or of 
the tribe, members of a village community keep together, and 
act in one group. 


VI 

Right across the political and local divisions cut the 
totemic dans, each having a series of linked totems, with a 
bird as principal one,” The membeis of these four ckns are 
scattered over the whole tribe of Boyowa, and in each village 
community, members of all four are to be found, and even in 
every house, there arc at least two classes represented, since 
a husband must be of a different clan from his wife and children. 
There is a. certain amount of solidarity within the clan, based 
on the very vague feeling of communal aSnity to the totem 
birds and animats, but much more the many social duties, 
such os the performance of certain ceremonies, especially 
the mortuary ones, which band the members of a clau together. 
But real solidarity obtains only between members of a sub-clan. 
A sub-clan is a local division of a clan, whose members claim 
common ancestry, and hence real identity of bodily substance, 
and also are attached to the locality where their ancestois 
emerged. It is to these sub-dans that the idea of a definite 
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rank attaches. One of the totemic clans, the MaiasI, includes 
the most amtocratii: aub-clati, the Tabalu, as well as the lowest 
one. the local division of the Malasi ia JBwoytalu. A chief of 
the Tabalu feels very insulted if it is ever hinted that he is 
i^lftn to one of the stingaree-eaters of the unclean village, 
although they are Malasi like himself. The prindpie of rank 
attached to totemic divisions is to be met omly in Trobriaiid 
sodology; it is entirely foreign to all the other Papuo- 
htelonesian tribes. 

As regards kinship, the main thing to be remembered is 
that the natives are matrilineal, and that the succession of 
rank, membership in all the sodal groups, and the inheritance 
of possessions descend in the maternal tine. The mother's 
brother is considered the real guardian of a boy, and there is a 
series of mutual duties and obligations, which establish a very 
dose and important relation between the two. The real 
kinship, the real identity of substance is considered to exist 
only l^tween a man and bis mother's relations. En the first 
rank of these, bis brothers and sisters are specially near to him. 
For his sister or sisters he has to work as soon as they are grown 
up and married. But, in spite of that, a most rigorous taboo 
exists between them, beginning quite early in life. No man 
would joke and talk fredy in the presence of tus sister, or even 
look at her. The slightest allusion to the sexual afEairs, whether 
illicit or matrimoniBlt of a brother or sister in the presence of 
the other, is the deadUest insult and mortification. When a 
man approaches a group of people where bis sister is talking, 
dther she withdraws or he turns away. 

The father's relatioti to his children ia remarkable 
Physiological fatherhood* is unknown, and no tie of kinship or 
reiationsbip is supposed to exist between father and child, 
except that between a mother's husband and the wile's cliild. 
Neverthfdess, the father is by far the nearest and most aflec- 
tionate friend of his children. In ever so many cases. 1 
could observe that when a chUd, a young boy or girl, was Ln 
trouble or sick; when there was a question of some one exposing 
himself to difficulties or danger for the child's sake, it was 
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always th« father who worried, who would undergo ail the 
hard^ps needed, and never the (natemal unde. This state 
of things is quite dearly recognised, and explicitly put into 
words by the natives. In matters of inheritance arvd handing 
over of possessions, a man always shows the tendency to do as 
much for his children as he is able, considering his obligations 
to his sister's fomily- 

It is diScuIt, in one phrase or two, to epiloniise the distinc¬ 
tion between the two relations, that between a boy and his 
maternal unde, and that between a son and a lather. The 
best way to put it shortly might be by saying that the maternal 
uncle's position of dose relation is regarded as right by law and 
usage, whereas the father's interest and aSecdon for his children 
are due to sentiment, and to the intimate personal relations 
existing between them. He has watched the children grow 
up, he has assisted the mother in many of the small and 
tender cares given to an infant, he has carried the child about, 
and given It such education as it gets from watching the elder 
ones at work, and gradually joining in. In matters of inheri¬ 
tance, the father gives the children all that he can, and gives 
it fredy and with pleasure; the maternal uncle gives uuder 
the compulsion of custom what he cannot withhold and keep 
for his own children. 

VII 

A few more words must be said about some of the magico- 
rdigious ideas of the Trobriandeis. The main thing that 
struck me in connection with their belief in the spirits of the 
dead, was that they are almost completely devoid of any fear 
of ghosts, of any of these uncanny f^ngs with which we face 
the idea of a possible return of the dead. Ali the feats and 
dreads of the natives are reserved for black magic, flying 
witches, malevolent disease-bringing beings, but above all for 
sorcerers and witches. The spirits migrate immediately after 
death to the island of Tuma. ly^ in the North-West of Boyowa, 
and there they exist for another span of time, underground, 
say some, on the surface of the earth, though invisible, say 
others. They return to visit their own villages once a year, 
and take part in the big annua] feast, milamala, where they 
receive offerings. Sometimes, at this season, they show 
th ems elves to the living, who are, however, not alarmed by it. 
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and in general the spirits do not influence human beings ve^ 
much, for better or worse.* In a number of magical formi^. 
there is an invocation of ancestral spirits, and they receive 
offerings in several rites. But there is nothing of the mutual 
interaction, of the intimate collaboration between man and 
spirit which are the essence of religious cult. 

On the other hand, magic, the attempt of man to govern 
the forces of nature directly, by means of a special lore, a 
all-pervading, and all-important in the Trobriands.t Sorcery 
and garden magic have already been mentioned. Here it must 
suffice to add, that everything that vitally affects the native 
is accompanied hy magic. All economic activities have their 
magic: love, welfare of babies, talents and crafts, beauty and 
agility—all can be fostered or frustrated by magic. In 
dealing with tbe Kiila—a pursuit of immense importance to 
the Datives, and playing on almost all their social passions and 
ambitions—we shall meet with another system of magic, and 
we shall have then to go more into detail about the subject 
in generaL 

Disease, health, or death are also the result of magic or 
counter-magic- The Ttobrianders have a very complex and 
very definite set of theoretical views on these matters. Good 
health is primarily of course the natural, normal state. Minor 
ills may be contracted by exposure, over eating, over-strain, 
bad food, or other ordinary causes. Such ailments never 
last, and have never any really bad effects, nor are they of 
immediate danger. But, if a man sickens for aiiy length of 
time, and his strength seems to be really sapped, then the evil 
forces are at work. By far the most prevalent form of black 
magic, is that of the dtraga'a, that is the black sorcerer, of 
whom there axe a number in each district. Usually even in 
each village there are one or two men more Of less dreade^l as 
bwaga'u. To be one does not require any special initiation 
except tbe knowledge of the spells. To learn these that is, 
to team them in such a manner as to hecome an acknowledged 
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bvmga‘tif^-ca.it only be done tiy means of high pa^yment, or in 
exceptional drcumstanccs. ThnSi a lather will often " give *' 
hi* sorcery to his son, always, however, without payment • 
or a commoner wiU teach it to a man of rank, or a man to his 
sister's son. In these two latter cases a very high payment 
would have to be given. It is important as a characferistic of 
the hinship conditions of this people, that a man receives 
sorcery gratis from his father, who according to the traditional 
kinship system is no biood^relation, whereas he has to pay for 
it to his maternsJ ancle, whose natural heir be is. 

When a man has acquired the black art, he applies it to 
a first victim, and this has always to be some one of his own 
family. It is a firm and definite belief among all the natives 
that if a man's sorcery has to be any good, it must first be 
practised on his mother or sbter, or any of his maternal kindred. 
Such a matneidai art makes him a genuine bwaga'H. His art 
then can be practised on others, and becomes an established 
source of income. 

The beliefs about sorcery are complex ; they di^er according 
as to whether taken from a real sorcerer, or from an on tsider ; 
and there are also evidently strata of belief, due perhaps to 
local variation, perhaps to superimposed versions. Here a 
short summary must suffice. 

When a sorcerer wants to attack someone, the first step is 
to cast a light spell over his habitual baunts, a spell which will 
adect him with a slight illness and compel him lo keep to bis 
bed in his house, wWe he will try to cure himsdf by lying 
over a small fire and warming his body. Hb first ailment, 
called kaytiagGla. comprises pains in the body, such aa {speaking 
from our point of view) would be brought about by rheumatism, 
general cold, infiueuza, or any incipient disease. When the 
victim is in bed, with a fire buniurg under him, and also, as a 
rule, one in the middle of the hut, the bitaga'i* stealthily 
approaches the house. He is accompanied by a few night- 
birds, owls and night-lais, which keep guard over M m. and he 
is surrounded by a halo of legendary terrors which make all 
natives shiver at the idea of meeting a sorcerer on such a 
nocturnal visit. He then tries to insert throagh the thatch 
wall a burreh of herbs impregnated with some dea^y charm and 
tied to a lo^ stick, and these he attempts to thrust into the 
fire over which the sick man is lying. If he succeeds, the fumes 
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of the burnt leaves will be inhaled by the victim, whose name 
has been uttered in the charm, and he will be seized by one 
or other of the deadly diseases of which the natives have a long 
list, wifh a definite symptomatology, as well as a magic^ 
etiology. Thus the preliminary sorcery was necessary, in 
order to keep the victim to his house, in which spot only 
can the mortal magic be performed. 

Of course, the sick man is on the defensive as well. First 
of all, his friends and rdativesr—this is one of the main duties 
of the wile's brothers—wiU keep a close watch over him, 
sitting with spears round the hut. and at all approaches to it. 
Often have I come across such vigils, when waJkiofi late at 
night through some village. Then, the services of some rival 
Awaga'a are invoked {for the art of killing and curing is always 
in the same hand), and he utters counter-spells, so that at timts 
the efforts of the first sorcerer, even should he succeed in 
buming the herbs according to the dreaded loginivayu rite, are 
fruitless. 

Should this be so, he resorts to the final and most fatal rite, 
that of the pointing-bone. Uttering powerful spells, the 
bvaga’u and one or two accomplices, boil some coco-nut oil 
in a small pot, far away in a dense patch of jungte. Leaves of 
herbs are soaked in the oil, and then wrapped round a sharp 
stingaree spine, or some simitar pointed object, and the final 
incantation, most deadly of aU, is chanted over it- Th™ the 
hwag^u steals towards the village, catches sight of tus victim, 
and hiding himself behind a shrtib or house, points the magic^ 
dagger at him. In fact, be violently and viciously turns it 
round in the air, as if to stab the victim, and to twist and 
wrench the point in the wound. Thb. if carried out properly, 
and not counteracted by a still more powerful magician, will 
never fail to kill a man. 

I have here summarised the bare outlines of the successive 
application of black magic as it is believed by sorcerer and 
outsider alike to be done, and to act in producing disease and 
death. There can be no doubt that the acts of sorcery are 
really carried out by those who believe themselves to possess 
the black powers, It is equally certain that the nervous 
strain of knowing one's life to be threatened by a bwaga'u 
is very great, and probably it b much woke when a man 
knows that behind the sorcerer stands the might of the chief. 
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and this apprehension certainly contribates powerfully towards 
the success of black magic. On the other handj a chief, if 
attacked, would have a goful guard to protect him, and the 
most powerful wkards to back him up, and also the authority 
to deal directly with anyone suspected of plotting against him. 
Thus sorcery, which ts one of the means of carrying on the 
established order, is in its turn strengthened by it. 

If we remember that, as in all belief in the miraculous and 
supernatural, so also here, there is the loophole of counter¬ 
forces, and of the sorcery being incorrectly or inefficiently 
appUed, spoilt by broken taboos, mispronounced speUs, or 
what not; again, that suggestion strongly induences the 
victim, and undermines his natural resistance ; further that 
all disease is invariably traced back to some sorcerer or other, 
who. whether it b true or not, often hanidy admits his responsi¬ 
bility in order to enhance his reputation, there b then no 
difficulty in understanding why the belief in black magic 
flomishesj why no empirical evidence con ever dispel it, and 
why the sorcerer no less than the vie tun, has confidence in 
his own powers. At least, the difficulty is the same as in 
eaplaining many contemporary examples of results achieved 
by miracles and faith healing, such as Christian Science or 
Lourdes, or in any cure by prayers and devotion. 

Although by far the most important of them all, the 
Auroga^u is only one among the beings who can cause 
and death. The often-mentioned flying-witches, whn come 
always from the Southern half of the island, or from the East, 
from the islands of Kitava. Iwa, Gava, or Murna, are even 
more deadly. All very rapid and violent diseases, more 
espedaily such as show no direct, perceptible symptoms, are 
attribute to the mttluhvausi, as they are call^. Invisible, 
they fly through the air, and perch oa trees, house-tops, and 
other high places. From there, they pounce upon a man or 
woman and remove and hide the inside," that is, the iungs, 
heart and guts, or the brains and tongue. Such, a victim will 
die within a day or two. unless another witch, called for the 
purpose and well paid, goes in search and restores the missing 
'* inside." Of course, sometimes it is too late to do it, as the meal 
has been eaten in the meantime f Then the victim must die. 

Another powerful agency of death consists of the iautre'*!, 
non-human though anthropomorphic bfungs, who cause all 
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^pidGinic disease. When, at the end of the rainy season the 
new and unripe yams have come in, and dysentery rages, 
decimating the villages; or, when in hot and damp years an 
infectious disease passes over the district, taking heavy toll, 
this means that the tauva'u have come from the South, and 
that, invisible, they march through the villages, rattling their 
lime gourds, and with their sword-clubs of sticks hitting their 
victims, who immediately sicken and die. The ffluua'H can, at 
will, assume the shape of man or reptile. He appears then as 
a siiake, or crab, or litard, and you recognise him at once, for 
he will not run away from you, and he has as a rule a patch 
of some gaudy colour on his skin. It would be a fatal thing 
to kill such a reptile. On the contrary, it has to taken up 
cautiously and treated as a chief; that b to say, it b placed 
on a liigk platform, and some of the valuable tokens of wealth 

_a polished green stone blade, or a pair of arm-shelb, or a. 

necklace of spondyius shell beads must be put before it as an 
offering. 

It is very inieresting to note that the touoo'u are believed 
to come from the Northern coast of Nonnanhy Island, from the 
district of Eht’a'u, and more especially from a place called 
Sewatupa, Thb is the very place where, according to Dobuan 
behef and m3^h, their sorcery originated. Thus, what to the 
local tribes of the originating place is ordinary sorcery, 
practised by men, becomes, when looted at from a great 
distance, and from an alien tribe, a non-human r^ency, 
endowed with such super-normal powers as changing of 
shape, invisibility, and a diract. infallible method of 
inflicting death. 

The tauva*u have sometimes sexual intercourse with 
women ^ several present cases are on record, and such women 
who have a faTwilar iauca'u become dangerous witches, though 
how they practise their witchcraft b not quite clear to the 
natives. 

A much less dangerous being b the loiway, a wood spnte, 
living in trees and rocks, stealing crops from the field and from 
the yam-houses, and inflicting slight ailments. Some men in 
the past have acquired the knowledge of how to do thb from 
the toihpav, and have handed it on to their descendants. 

So we see that, except for the very light ailments which 
pass quickly and easily, all dbease b attributed to sorcery. 
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Even accidests are not betieved to happen without cause. 
That tbtfi is the case also with drowning, we shall learn more 
in detail, when we have to follow the TrobrUndeis in their 
dangerous sea^ttips. Natural death, caused bf old age, is 
admittedljr posdble, but when 1 asked in several concrete 
cases. In which age was obviously the cattse, why such and such 
a man died, [ was always told that a &uraga'« was at the back 
of it. Only suicide and death in battle have a different place 
in the mind of the natives, and thin 15 also oonfirmed by the 
belief that people kiUed in war, those that commit suicide, 
and those who are bewitched to death have, each class, their 
own way to the other world. 

This sketch of Trobriand tribal life, belief and customs 
must suffice, and we shall still have opportunities of enlarging 
upon these subjects that most matter to us for the present 
stndy, 

vm 

Two more districts remain to be mentioned, through which 
the Kula trade passes 6 d its circuit, before it returns to 
the place from where we started. One of them is the Eastern 
portion of the Northeiu Uassim, comprising the Marsball 
Bennett Islands (Kitava, Iwa, Gawa. Kwayawata), and Wood-' 
lark Island (Murua), with the small group of Nada Islands 
The other district is that of -St, Aignan I^nd, called by the 
natives Uasima, or Misima, with the smaller island Panayatj. 

Looking from the rocky shores of Boyowa, at its narrowest 
point, we can see over the white breakers on the fringing reef 
and over the sea. here always blue and limpid, the silhouette 
of a flat-topped, low rock, almost due East. This is Kitava. 
To the Trobrianders of the eastern districts, this island and 
those behind it are the promised land of the Kula , just as Dobu 
is to the natives of Southern Boyowa. But here, not as in 
the south, they have to deal with tribesmen who speak their 
own iangnage, with dialectic diBerences only, and who have 
very much the same institutions and customs. In fact, the 
nearest island, Kitava, differs oniy very little from the Trt>- 
briands. Althor^h the more distant islands, especially 
tturna. have a slightly diSerent form of totemiam, with hardly 
any idea of rank attached to the sub-clans, and consequently 
no diieftamshtp in the Trobriand sense, yet their social 
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orgaoisAtion is *lso much the same as in the western province,* 

1 know the natives onty from having seen them very frequently 
and in great numbers in the Trobriands^ where they come on 
Kula expeditions. In Murua, however. I spent a short time 
doing field work in the village of Dtkoyas. In appearance, 
dress, ornaments and manners, the natives are indistinguishable 
from the Ttobrianders. Their ideas and customs in matters of 
sex, marriage, and kinship are. with variations in detail only, 
the same as in Boyowa, In beliefs and mythology, they also 
belong to the same culture. 

To the Trobrianders, the eastern island? arc also the chief 
home and stronghold of the dreaded mtiioilieeusi (flying 
witches}; the land whence Jove magic came, originating in the 
island of Iwa; the distant shores towards which the mythical 
hero Tudava sailed, performing many feats, till be finally 
disappeared, no one knows where. The most recent version is 
that he most likdy finished his career in the white man's 
cmmtry. To the eastern islands, says native belief, the 
spirits of the dead, killed by sorcery, go round on a short visit 
not stopping there, only floating through the air like clouds, 
before they turn round to the north* w«t to Tuma. 

From these islands, many Important products come to 
Boyowa (the Trobriands), but none hall as important m the 
tough, homogeneous green-stone, from which all their imple¬ 
ments were made in the past, and of which the ceremonial axes 
are up till now. Some of these places are renowned for 

thdr yam gardens, especially Kitava, and it is recognised that 
the best carving in black ebony coin» from there. The most 
important point of difference between the natives of this 
district and the Trobrianders, lies in the method of mortuary 
distributions, to which subiect we shall have to return in a 
later part of the book, as it is ctosdy connected with KuJa. 

From Murua (Woodlark Island) the Kuta track curves over 
to the South in two different branches, one direct to Tubetubc, 
and the other to Uisima, and thence to Tubetobe and Wari. 
The district of Misima b almost entirely unknown to me —1 
have only spoken once or twice with natives of this bland, 
and there b not, to my knowledge, any reliable published 
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iaion&atioQ about that distikt> so we shall have to pass it 
over with a very few wands. This is. however. no( so serious, 
because it is certain, even from the little I know about them, 
that the natives do not essentially differ from the other M assim , 
They are totcmic and matcUineal; there is no ctueftainship. 
and the form of authority is the same as in the Southern 
Uassim. Their sorcerers and witches rcsembte those of the 
Southern Uassim and Dobuans. In industries, they spedaiise 
in canoe-boilding. and in tbe small island of Panayati produce 
the same type of craft as the natives of Gawa and Woodlark 
Island, sUs^tly different only from the Trobriand canoe. In 
the island of Ifisima, a very big supply of areca [betel) nut is 
produced, as there is a custom of planting a number of these 
nuts after a man’s death. 

The small islands of Tubetube and Wari. which form the 
final link of the Ktila. ite already within the district of tbe 
Southern UassUn. In fact, the island of Tubetube is one of 
the places studied in detail by Professor Seligman, and its 
ethnographical description is one of three parallel monographs 
which form the division of the Southeni Massim in the treatise 
so often quoted. 

Finally. I want to point out again that the descriptions 
of the various Kola districts given in this and in the 
previous chapter, though accurate in every detail, are 
not meant to be an eabaustive ethnographic sketch 
of the tribes. They have been given with a few light 
touches in order to {voduce a vivid and so-to^speak personal 
impression of tbe various type of natives, and countries and 
of cultures. If 1 have succeeded in giving a physiognomy to 
each of the various tribes, to the Trohrianders. to the 
Amphlettans. the Dobuans, and the Southeni Massim, and Ut 
arousing some iutere^ in tbe n^oin pUTpe^ has been 

achieved, and the necessary ethnagtapMc background for the 
Kula bos been suppUect 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF THE KULA 
1 

HA.vn{G thus described the scene, and the actors, let us now 
proceed to the performance. The Kula is a form of exchange, 
of extensive, intef'triba] character; it is carried on hy com¬ 
munities inhabiting a wide ring of islands, which fomi a 
dosed circuit. This circuit can be seen on Map V, where it 
is represented by the lines joining a number of islands to the 
North and East of the East end of New Guinea. Along this 
route, articles of two hinds, and these two kinds only, ate 
constantly travelling in opposite directions. In the direction 
of the hands of a clock, moves constantly one of tbcRo kinds— 
long necklaces of red shell, called sotsfeva (Plates X VI11 and 
XIX). In the opposite direction moves the other kind— 
bracelets of white shell called mipeW (Plates XVI and XVH). 
Each of these artides, as it travels in its own direction on the 
dosed circuit, meets on its way articles of the other dass, and 
is constantly being exchanged lor them. Every movement 
of the Kultt artides, every detail of the transactions is fixed 
and regulated by a set of traditional rules and conventions, 
and some acts of the Kula are accompanied by an elaborate 
magical ritual and public ceremonies. 

On every island and in every village, a more or less limited 
number of men take part in the Kula—that is to say. receive 
the goods, hold them for a short time, and then pass them on. 
Therefore every man who is in the Kula, periodically though 
not regularly, receivea one or several murali (arm-shells), or a 
soHtava (necklace of red shell discs), and then has to hand it 
on to one of his partners, from whom he reedves the opposite 
commodity in exchange. Thus no man ever keeps any of the 
articles for any length of time m his possession, One trans¬ 
action does not finish the Kula relationship, the rule being 
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■* oBCe ia the Kala, always m the Kiila,” and a partnership 
between two tnen is a pennanent and liietong afiair. Again, 
any given wjtpa/i or sfMtlasa may always be found travelling 
and r b an g in g bands, and there is no question of its ever settling 
down, so that the principle ** once in the Kuia. always in the 
Kula " applies also to the valuables themselves. 

The ceremonial exchange of the two articles is the main, 
the fundamental aspect of the Kula, But associated with it, 
and done under its cover, we find a great number of secondary 
Q^tivities and features> Thus, side by side with the ritual 
exchange of arm-shells and necklaces, the native carry on 
ordinary trade, bartering from one island to another a gr^t 
□umber of utilities, often unprocurable in the district to which 
they are imported, and ladispensable there. Further, there are 
other activities, prcliminaiy to the Kula, or associated with it, 
such as the building of sea-going canoes for the expeditions, cer¬ 
tain big forms of mortuary ceremonies, and preparatory taboos. 

The Kula is thus an extremely big and complex institution, 
both in its geographical extent, and in the manifoldness of its 
component pursuits. It welds together a considerable nt^ber 
of tribes, and it embraces a vast complex of activities, inter¬ 
connected, and playing into one another, so as to form one 
organic whole. 

Yet it djust be remembered that what app^rs to us an 
extensive, complicated, and yet well ordered institution is the 
outcome of ever so many doings and pursuits, earned on by 
savages, who have no laws or aims or charters definitely laid 
down- They have no knowledge of the total outlitu of any of 
their social structure. Th^ know their own motive, know 
the purpose of individual actions and the rules which apply 
to them, but how, out of these, the whole collective institution 
shapes, this is beyond their mental range. Not even the most 
inteliigent native has any clear idea of the Kula as a big. 
organised social construction, still less of its sociological function 
and implications. If you were to aak him what the Kula is, 
he would answer by giving a few details, likely by givii^ 
bia personal experiences and subjective views on the Kula, 
but nothing approaching the definition just given bare. Not 
a partial coherent account could be obtained. For tbc 
integral picture does not exist in his mind he is in it, and 
cannot see the whole from the outside- 
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The int^gnitioii of all the details observed, the achieveineTXt 
of a sociological synthesis of all the various, relevant symptoms, 
is the task of the Ethnographer, First of all, he has to find 
out that certain activities, which at first right might appear 
incoherent and not correlated, have a meaning. He thon has 
to find out what is constant and relevant in these activities, 
and what accidental and inessential, that is, to find out the 
laws and roles of all the transactions. Again, the Ethno¬ 
grapher has to ctHtriruri the picture of the big institution, very 
much as the physicist constracts his theory from the experi- 
mental data, which always have been within reach of everybody. 
but which needed a consistent interpretation. I have touched 
on this point of method in the Tntioduction (Divisions V and 
VI), but I have repeated it here, as it is necessary to grasp it 
dearly in order not to lose the right perspective of conditions 
as they really exist among the natives. 

II 

In giving the above abstract and concise definition, 1 had 
to reverse the order of research, as this is done in ethnographic 
field-work, where the most generalised inferences are obtained 
as the result of long inquiries and laborious inductions. The 
general definition of the Kula will serve as a sort of plan or 
diagram in our further concrete and detailed descriptions. 
And this is the more necessary as the Kula b concerned with 
the exc^ge of wealth and utilities, and therefore it is an 
economic institution, and there is no other aspect of primitive 
life where our knowledge is more scanty and our undcrstandhig 
more superfidai than in Economics, Hence misconception is 
rampant, and it b necessary to clear the ground when 
approaching any economic subject. 

Thiis in the Introduction we called the Kula a " form of 
trade,and we ranged it alongside other systems of barter. 
This is quite correct, if we give the word ” trad* ■' a sufficiently 
wide interpretation, and mean by it any exchange of goods. 
But the word '* trade is used in current Ethnography and 
economic literature with so many difierent implications that a 
whole lot of mbieading, preconceived ideas have to be brushed 
aside in order to gr^p the facts cotrectiy, Thus the a prim 
euwent notion of primitive trade would be that of an exchange 
of indispensable or useful articles, done without much ceremony 
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or regulation, under stress of dearth or need, in spasmodic, 
irregular intervals—and this done either by direct barter, 
everyone looking out sharply not to be done out of his due, or, 
if the savages were too timid and distrustful to face one another, 
by some customary arrangement, securing by means of heavy 
penalties compliance in the obligations incurred or imposed * 
Waiving for the present the question how far this conception 
is valid or not in generai—in my opinion it is quite misleading 
—^we have to realise clearly that the Eula contradicts in 
almost every point the above definition of "savage trade/' 
It shows ns prim it J VC cKChange in an entirely different 
light. 

The Kula is not a surreptitious and precarious form of 
exchange. It is, quite on the contrary, rooted in myth, 
backed by traditional law, and surrounded with magical 
rites. All its main transactions are public and ceremonial, 
and carried out according to definite rules. It is not done on 
the spur of the moment, but bappens periodically, at dates 
settled in advance, and it is carried on along definite trade 
routes, which must lead to fixed ttys ting places. Sociologically, 
though transacted between tribes difiering in language, culture, 
and probably even in race, it b based on a fixed and permanent 
status, on a partnership which binds into couples some thousands 
of individuab. Thb partnership b a lifelong relationship, it 
implies various mutual duties and privileges, and constitutes 
a type of inter'tiibaJ relationship on an enormous scale. As to 
the economic mechanism of the transactions, thb b based on a 
specific form of credit, which implies a high degree of mutual 
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trust and commercial honour—and this refers also to the 
subsidraiy^ minor trade, which accompanies the Kula proper. 
Finally, the Kula is not done under stress of any need, since its 
main aim is to exchang'e articles which are of no practical use. 

From the concise definition of Kula given at the beginning 
of tljis chapter, we see that in its final essence, divested of all 
trappings and accessories, it is a very simple affair, which at 
first sight might even appear tame and unromantic. After all, 
it only consists of an exchange, interminably repeated, of two 
articles intended for ornamentation, but not even used for 
that to any extent. Yet this simple action'—-this passing froin 
hand to hand of two meaningless and quite useless objects— 
has somehow succeeded in becoming the fotmdation of a big 
inter-tribaj institution, in being associated with, ever so many 
other activities. Myth, magic and tradition have hitiit up 
around it definite ritual and ceremonial forms, have given it 
a halo of romance and value in the minds of the natives, have 
indeed created a passion in their hearts for thb simple exchange. 

The definition of the Kuln must now be amplified, and we 
must describe one after the other its fundamental character- 
istics and main rules, so that it may he dearly grasped by 
what mechanism the mere exchange of two articles results in 
an institution so vast, complex, and deeply rooted. 


Ill 

First of all, a few words must be said about the two 
principal objects of exchange, the arm-shells (wwaf*) and the 
necklaces {toutava). The arm-shells are obtained by brealctng 
off the top and the narrow end of a big, cone-shaped shell 
{Cowiw miUtpundaUtt), and then polishing up the remaining 
ring, l^ese bracelets are highly coveted by all the Papuo* 
Melanesians of New Guinea, and they spread even into the pure 
Papuan district of the Gulf.* The manner of wearing the 
arm-shdls is UlnstratecJ by Plata XVII. where the men have 
put them on on puq}ose to be photograpbed. 

The use of the small discs of red spondylus shell, out of 
which the soulaira are made, is also of a very wide diffusion. 
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There is a mauufactiiring centre of them in one of the vUiages 
in port Moresby, and also in several places in Eastern New 
Guinea, notably in. Ro^li Island, and in the TTobrianda. I 
have said ust *" on purpose here, because these small beads, 
f-fl fb of them a flat, round disc with a hole in the centre, 
coloured anything from muddy brown to cannine red, are 
employed in various ways for ornamentation They are most 
generally used as part of earrings, made of tings of turtle shell, 
which are attached to the ear Lobe, and from which hang a 
cluster of the shell discs. These earrings are very mudi worn, 
aoH especially among the Mmssim, you see them on the ears 
of every second man or woman, while others are satisfled with 
turtle shell alone, imonKunented with the shell discs. Another 
everyday ornament, frequently met with and worn, especially 
bv young girls and boys, consists of a short necklace, just 
encircling the neck, made of the red spondylus discs, with one 
or more cowrie shell pendants. These shell discs can be. and 
often arc, used in the make-up of the various classes of the 
more elaborate ornaments, worn on festive occasions only. 
Here, however, we are more especially concerned with the very 
long necklaces, measuring from two to flve metres, made of 
spondylus discs, of which there are two main varieties, one, 
much the finer, with a big shell pendant, the other made of 
bigger discs, and with a few cowrie sheQs or black 1»nana seeds 
in the centre {see Plate XVIII), 

The arm-shelis on the one hand, and the long spondyius 
shell strings an the other, the two main Kuln articles, are 
primarily ornaments. As such, they are used with the most 
elaborate dancing dress only, and on very festive occasions 
such as big ceremonial dances, great feasts, and big gatherings, 
where several villages are represented, as can be seen in Plate VI. 
Never could they be used as everyday ornaments, nor on 
occasions of minor importance, such as a small dance in the 
village, a harvest gathering, a love-making expedition, when 
facial painting, floral decoration and smaller though not quite 
everyday ornaments are worn (see Plates XIl and XIII). 
But even though usable and sometimes used, this U not the 
main function of these article. Thus, a chief may have 
several shell strings in his possession, and a few arm-sbeils. 
Supposing that a big dance is held in his or in a neighbouring 
village, he will not put on his ornaments himself if he goes to 
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a&sist at it, lujless he intends to dance end decorate himself, 
but any of his relatives, his children or hb friends and even 
vassals, can have the nse ©f them for the asking. If you go 
to a feast or a dance where there are a number of men wearing 
such ornaments, and ask anyone of them at random to whom it 
beloogs, the chances are that more than half of them will 
answer that they themselves arc not the owners, but that they 
had, the articles lent to them. These objects are not owned in 
order to be used ; the privilege of decorating oneself with th*^ n> 
is not the real aim of possession. 

Indeed—and this is more significant—by far the greater 
□umber of the arm -shells, easily ninety per cent,, are of too 
small a sire to he worn even by young boys and girls. A few 
are so big and valuable that they would not bo worn at all, 
except once in a decade by a very important mao on a very 
festive day. Though all the shell-strings ran be worn, some of 
them are again considered too valuable, and are cumbeisomc 
for fret^uent use, and would be worn on very exceptionaJ 
occasions only. 

This negative descriptiou leaves us with the questions : 
why, then, are these objects valued, what purpose do they 
serve ? The full answer to this question will emerge out of the 
whole story coaiaincd m the following chapters, but an 
approximate idea must be given at once. As it is always 
better to approach the unknown through the known, let us 
consider for a moment whether among ourselves we have not 
some type of objects which play a similar tfile and which are 
used and possessed in the same manner. When, after a six 
yeais absence in the South Seas and Austiaiia, I returned to 
Europe and did my first hit of sight-seeing in Edinburgh CasUe. 
I was shown the ^own jewels. The keeper told many stories 
of how they were worn by this or that king or queen on such 
and such occasion, of how some of them had been taken over 
to London, to the great and just indignation of the whole 
Setritish nation, how they were restored, and bow now everyone 
can be pleased, since they are safe under lock and key, and no 
one can touch them. As I was looking at them and thinking 
how Qgiy, useless, ungainly, even tawdry they were, £ had the 
feeling that something similar had been told to me of late, and 
that i had seen many other objects of this sort, which made a 
similar impression on me. 
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And then before me the vision of a native village on 
coral soil, anrt a small, rickety platform temporarily erected 
under a pandanus thatch, surrounded by a number of brown, 
naked men, and one of them showing me longi thin red strings, 
and big, white, wom-out objects, dumsy to sight and greasy 
to touch. With reverence he also would name them, and tell 
their history, and by whom and when they were worn, and how 
they changed hands, and how their temporary possession was 
a great sign of the importance and glory of the village. The 
analogy between the European and the TrobHand vaygu’a 
(valuables) must be deUmited with more precision. The 
Crown Jewels, in fact, any bcirlooras too valuable and too 
cumbcTwjme to be worn, represent the same type as vaygu'a 
in that they are merely possessed for the sake of possession 
itself, and the ownership of them with the ensuing renown is 
the main source of thrir value. Also both heirlooms and 
vaygu’a are cherished because of the biatorical sentiment 
which surrounds them. However ugly, useless, and—according 
to current standards—valueless an object may be, if it has 
figured in historical scenes and passed through the hands of 
historic persons, and is therefore an unfailing vehicle of import¬ 
ant sentimental associations, it eaxmot but be precious to us. 
This historic sentimentalism, which indeed has a large share 
in our general interest in studies of past events, eiists also in 
the South Seas. £ very really good £ula article has its in dividual 
name, round each there is a sort of history and romance in the 
traditions of the natives. Crown jewels or heirlooms are 
insignia, of rank and symbols of wealth respectively, and in 
olden days with us, and in New Guinea up till a few years 
ago, both rank and wealth went together. The main point 
of difference is that the Kula goods are only in possession for 
a time, whereas the European treasure must be permanently 
owned in order to have full value. 

Taking a broader, ethnological view of the question, we 
may the Kula valuables among the many '* ceremonial 
objects of wealth ; enormous, carved and decorated weapons, 
stone implements, articles of domestic and industrial nature, 
too well decorated and too clumsy for use. Such things are 
usualty called ’* ceremonial,** but this word seems to cover a 
great number of meanings and much that has no meaning^ at 
alt. In fact, very often, especially on museum labels, an article 
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is called ceremonial " simply becatise nothing; is known about 
its uses and general nature. Speaking only about museum 
exhibits from New Guinea. I can say that many so-called 
ceremonial objects are nothing but simply overgrown objects 
of use, which predousness of material and amount of labour 
expended have transformed into reservoirs of condensed 
economic value. Again, others are used on festive occasions, 
but play no part whatever in rites and ceremonies, and serve 
for decoration only, and these might be called objects of parade 
(comp. Chap VI, Div. 1), Finally, s number of these articles 
function actually as mstriiments of a magical or religious rite, 
and belong to the intrinsic appatatns of a ceremony. Such 
jiiiH sn(h only could be correctly colled ceremonial. During 
the So’t feasts among the Southern Massim, women carrying 
polished axe blades in fine carved handies, accompany with 
a rythmic stc^ to the beat of drums, the entry of the pigs and 
mango saplings into the village (see Plates V and VI). As 
this is part of the ceremony and the axes are an indispensable 
accessory, their use in this case can be legitimately called 
'* ceremonial.'' Again, in certain magical ceremonies In the 
Trobiiands, the tateosi (garden magician) has to cany a mounted 
axe blade on his shoulders, and with it he delivers a ritual blow 
at a kamkokola structure (see Plate LIX; compare Chapter IT, 
Division IV). 

The iwygu'a^the Kula valuables—in one of their 
aspects are overgrown objects of use. They are also, 
however, ceremonial objects in the narrow and correct 
sense of the word. This will become clear after perusal 
of the following pages, and to this point we shall return 
in the Ust chapter. 

It must be kept in mind that here we are trying to obtain a 
clear and vivid idea of what the Kula valuables are to the 
natives, and not to give a detailed and circumstantial descnp- 
tion of them, nor to define them with precision. The compar^n 
with the European heirlooms or Crown jewels was given In 
order to show that this t)rpe of ownership is not entirely a 
fantastic South Sea custom, untranslatable into our ideas. 
For—and this is a point I want to stress—the comparison I 
have made is not based nn purely external, superficial 
simUarity. The psychological and soctologtcal forces at work 
are the same, it is really the same mental attitude which 
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makes UB Taliie out heirlooms, atid makes the natives in New 
Guinea value their vaygu'a, 

IV 

The exchange of these two classes of va)fgM*a, of the arm- 
shells and the necklaces, constitutes the main act of the Kula. 
This exchange is not done freely, right and left, as opportunity 
oSers, and where the whim leads. It is subject indeed to 
stiici limitations and regulations. One of these refers to the 
sociology of the exchange, and entails that Kola transactions 
can be done only between partners. A man who is in the Kula 

_for not everyone within its dbtrict is entitled to carry it on 

—has only a limited number of people w(th whom lie deals 
This partnership is entered upon in a definite manner, under 
fulfilment of certain formalities, and it constitutes a life-long 
relationship. The number of partners a man has varies with 
bis rank and importance. A commoner in the Trobriands 
would have a few partners only, whereas a chief would num¬ 
ber hundreds of them. There is no special social mechanism 
to limit the partnership of some people and extend that of the 
others, but a T n*o would naturally know to what number of 
partners he was entitled by bis rank and position. And there 
would be always the example of his immediate ancestors to 
guide him. In other tribes, where the distinction of rank is 
not so pronounced, an old man of standing, or a headman 
of a hamlet or village would also have hundreds of Kula 
associates, whereas a man of minor importance would have 
but few. 

Two Kula partners have to with one another, and 
exchange other gifts incidentally : they behave as friends, and 
have a number of mutual duties and obligations, which vary 
with the distance between their villages and with tlieir 
reciprocal status. An average man has a few partners near by, 
as a rule bis relations-in-law ot his friends, and with these 
partners, he is generally on very friendly terms. The Kula 
partnership is one of the sjjecial bonds which unite two men 
into one of the standing relations of mutual exchange of gifts 
and services so characteristic of these natives. Again, the 
average man will have one or two chiefs in his ot iu the neigh¬ 
bouring districts with whom he Aukis. In such a case, he 
would be bound to assist and serve them in various ways, and 
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to offer them the pick of his when he gets a fresh 

supply. On the other hanil he would expect them to be 
specially liberal to biro. 

The overseas partner is. on the other hand, a host, patron 
and ally in a land of danger and insecurity. Nowadays, 
though the feding of danger stiH persists, and natives never 
feel safe and comfortable in a strange district, this danger is 
rather felt as a magical one, and it b more the fear of foreign 
sorcery that besets them. In olden days, more tangible dangers 
were apprehended, and the partner was the main guarantee of 
safety. He also provides with food, gives presents, and 
his house, though never used to deep in, is the place is which 
to foregather while in the village. Thus the Eula partnership 
provides every man within its ring with a few friends near at 
hand, and with some friendly allies in the far-away, dangerous, 
foreign districts. These are the only people with whom he 
can kuta, but. of course, amongst aU his partners, he is free to 
choose to which one he will offer which object. 

Let us now try to cast a broad glance at the cumulative 
affects of the rules of partnerahip. We see that all around the 
ling of Kula there is a network of lelatioaships, and that 
naluraJly the whole forms one interwoven fabric. Men living 
at hundreds of miles’ sailing distance from one another are 
bound together by direct or intermediate partnership, exchange 
with each other, know of each otber, and on certain occasions 
meet in a large intertribal gathering (Plate XXj, Objects 
given by one, in time reach some very distant indirect partner 
or other, and not only Kula objects, but various articles of 
domestic use and minor gifts. It is easy to see that in the long 
run, not only objects of material culture, but also customs, 
songs, art motives and general cultural influences travel along 
the Kula route. It b a vast, inter-tribal net of relation ships, 
a big institution, consisting of thousands of men, alt bound 
together by one common passion for Ktila exchange, and 
sGcondarity, by roany minor ties and interests. 

Returning again to the personal aspect of the Kula. let us 
take a concrete example, that of on averse man who lives, let 
tis assume, in the viUage of Sinaketa, an important Kula centre 
in the Southern Trobriands. He has a few partners, near and 
far, but they again fall into categones, those who give him 
arm'shellsj and those who give him necklaces. For it is 
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natuiaily as invariable rule of the Ktda that aTni>^sheU 5 and 
necklaces are never received from the same man* since they roost 
travel is different directions. If one j^rtner gives the arm- 
shells, and T return to him a necklace, all future operations 
have to be of the same type. More than that, the nature of 
the operation between me, the man of Sinaketa, and my 
partner, is determined by our relative positions with regard to 
the points of the compass. Thus I, in Sinaketa, would receive 
from the North and East only arm-shells ; from the South and 
West, necklaces are given to me. If I have a near partner 
next door to me, if his abode is North or East of mine, he will 
always be giving me arm-shells and receiving necklaces from 
me. If, at a later time he were to shift his residence within the 
village, the old relationship would obtain, but if be became a 
member of another village community on the other side of me 
the relationship would be reversed. The partners in villages 
to the North of Sinaketa, in the district of Luba, Kutumata, or 
Kiriwina all supply me with arm-shells. These T hand over to 
my partners in the South, and receive from them necklaces. 
The South in this case means the southern districts of Boyowa, 
as well as the Amphlctts and Dobu. 

Thus every man has to obey definite rules os to the geo¬ 
graphical direction of his transactions. At any point in the 
Nula ring, if we imagine him turned towards the centre of the 
circle, he receives the arm-shells with his left hand, and the 
necklaces with tus right, and then bands them both os. In 
other words, he constantly passes the arm-shells from left to 
right, and the necklaces right to left. 

Applying this rule of personal conduct to the whole Kola 
ring, we can see at once what the aggregate result is. The sum 
total of exebangiK will not result in an aimless shifting of the 
two classes of article, in a fortuitous come and go of the arm- 
shells and necklaces. Two continnous streams will constantly 
flow on, the one of necklaces following the hands of a dock, 
and the other, composed of the atm-shdls, in the opposite 
flirectioii. We see thus that it is quite correct to speak of the 
ctVcuhir exchange of the Kula, of a ring or circuit of moving 
arlides (comp. Map V), On this ring, all the villages are 
placed in a definitely fixed position with regard to one another, 
so that one is always on either the arm-shell or on the necklace 
side of the other. 
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Now we pass to another rule of the Kula. of the greatest 
importance. As just explained " the amuhells and shell' 
strings always travel in their own respective directions on the 
ting, and they are never, under any ctrcumatances, traded back 
in the wrong direction. Also, they never stop. It seems 
almost incredible at first, but it is the fact, nevertheless, that 
no one evtf keeps any of the Eula valuables for any length of 
time. Indeed, in the whole of the Trobriands there are 
perhaps only one or two specially fine armshells and shell- 
necklaces permanently owned as beirlooms, and these are set 
apart as a special class, and are once and for all out of the 
Kula. ' Ownership,' therefore, in Rula, is quite a special 
economic relation. A man who is in the Kula never keeps any 
article for longer than, say, a year or two. Even this exposes 
him to the reproach of being niggardly, and certain districts 
have the bad reputation of being ' slow ' and ' hard ’ in the 
Kula. On the other band, each man has an enormous number 
of articles passing through his hands during his life time, of 
which he enjoys a temporary possession, and which be keeps in 
trust for a time. This possession hardly over makes him u$o 
the articles, and he remains under the ohligation soon again 
to hand them on to one of his partners. But the temporary 
ownership allows him to draw a great deal of renown, to 
exhibit bis article, to tell how he obtained it, and to plan to 
whom he is going to give it. And all this forms one of the 
favourite subjects of tribal conversation and go^p, in which 
tbe feats and the glory in Kula of chiefs or commoner^ are 
constantly discn&sed and TO-discussed."* Thus every articls 
moves in one direction only, never comes back, never per¬ 
manently stops, and takes as a rule some two to ten years to 
make the round- 

This feature of the Kula is perhaps its most remarkable one, 
since it creates a new type of ownership, and places the two 
Kula articles in a class of thmr own. Here we can return to 
the comparison drawn between the vaygu*a (Ririwinian 
valuables) and the European heirlooms. This comparison 
broke down on one point; in the European objects of class, 
permanent ownership, lasting association with the hereditaiy 
dignity or rank or with a family, is one of its main features, 

• TTn* ud tiM qwUtioBi frwa the AttUiar'i oTvlindturv 

artliJr aa the Kula ia JolXi Article Dumber 5t, p. loo. 
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In this the Kula articles difier from heirlooms^ bat resemble 
another type of valned ohject, that is, trophies, gauges of 
superiority, sporting cups, objects which are kept for a time 
only by the winning party, whether a group or an individual. 
Though held only in trust, only for a period, though never used 
in lUiy utilitarian way, yet the holders get from them a special 
type of pleasure by the mere fact of owning them, of being 
entitled to them. Here again, it is not only a superficial, 
external resemblance, but very much the same mental attitude, 
favoured by stir Ha r social arrangements. The resemblance 
goes so far that in the Kuia there exists also the element of 
pride in merit, an element which forms the main ingredient 
in the pleasure felt by a man or group holding a trophy. 
Success in Kula is ascribed to special, personal power, due 
mainly to magic, and men are very proud of it. Again, the 
whole community glories in a specially fine Kula trophy, 
obtained by one of its members. 

All the rules so far enumerated—looking at them from the 
individual point of view—limit the social range and the 
direction of the transactions as well as the duration of owner' 
ship of the articles. Looking at them from the point of view 
of their integral effect, they shape the general outline of the 
Kula, give it the character of the double'Closed circuit. Mow 
a few words must be said about the nature of each individual 
transaction, in so far as its techni&diUis are 

concerned- Here very definite rules also obtain. 

V 

The main principle underlying the regulations of actual 
exchange is i^t the Kula consists in the bestowing of a 
ceremonial gift, which has to be repaid by an equivalent 
counter-gift after a lapse of time, be it a few hours or even 
minutes, though sometimes as much as a year or more may 
elapse between payments.* But it can never be exchanged 
from band to hand, with the equivalence between the two 
objects discussed, bargained about and computed. The 
decorum of the Kula transaction ts strictly kept, and bigbty 

* to ordor not to be guilty d latoodifcecy in imng ioowly tlir word 
« eenmioBt*! ** I iiulJ defiDE it bticfly. I liwll call m actios uneiun iiia l , it it 
it (t) p^lis : (i) canied on inater otMetvaaoe o( dcfioite lanulitM* ; (j) U 
it tiM MCHlcijictl, fwitjinna. «r wagicU itspoft, tiul cairiit vitta it obUgsUmii. 
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valued. The natives sharply dUtinguish it from barter, which 
they practise esctensively, of which they have a clear Idea, aad 
for which they have a settled term^ia Emwiniaii; gimwtdi. 
Often, when ccitidsing an mcorrect, too hasty, or indecorous 
procedure of Kula, they will say; '* He conducts his Kola os 
if it were 

The second very Important principle is that the equivalence 
of the counter-gift is left to the giver, and it cannot be enforced 
by any hind of coercion. A partner who has received a Kula 
gift b expected to give bach fair and fuli value, that is, to 
give as good an arm-shell as the necklace he receives, or vice 
versa. Again, a very fine article must be replaced by one of 
equivalent value, and not by several minor ones, though 
iotermediate gifts may be given to mark time before the real 
repayment takes place. 

If the article given os counter-gift b not equivalent, the 
recipieDt will be disappointed and angry, but he has no direct 
means of redress, no means of coercing bis partner, or of 
putting an end to the whole transaction. What then are the 
forces at work which keep the partners to the terms of the 
bargain ? Here we come up against a very important feature 
of the native’s mental attitude towards wealth and value. 
The great misconception of attributing to the savage a pure 
economic nature, might lead us to reason incorrectly thus* 
'■ The passion of acquiting, the loathing to lose or give away, 
is the fundamental and most primitive clement in man's 
attitude to wealth. In primitive man, this priimtive 
characteristic will appear in its simplest and purest form 
Grab and never kt go will be the guiding principle of his life."* 
The fundamental error in this reasoning b that it 
that primitive man," as represented by tie pre«nt-day 
savage, lives, at least in economic matters, untrammellGd by 
conventions and social restrictions. Quite the reverse b the 
case Although, like every human being, the ICala native 
loves to possess and therefore desires to acquire and dreads 
to lose, the social code of rules, with regard to give and take 
by far overrides hts natural acquisitive tendency. 

* rek ii MQt a nuwifitJ coaitrhTtiDn at wtwt «■ cn^iaMiu opiaiaq migbl 

bo, lor I oould Biwr wtiial txantpici prpviiig tlut lucb iratiaiQna ha™ 

ffirth, hut b I Mm xivinf m criuchun ml eating M»TT rif^ of Ptnsiit]™ 
EounmilK^ [ da not wut h> owrJaiul thim chapter wtth ijData±iiiai. 
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This social code, euch as we find it amon^ the natives of 
the Ktila is, however, far from weakening the natucal desir« 
ability of possession ; on the contrary, it lays down that to 
possess is to be great, and that wealth is the indispensable 
appanage of social rank and attribute of personal virtue. 
But the importaot point is that with them to possess is to give 
—and here the natives differ from us notably. A man who 
owns A thing is naturally expected to share it. to distribute 
it, to be its trustee and dispenser. And the higher the rank 
the greater the obligation. A chief will naturally be expected 
to give food to any stranger, visitor, even loiterer from 
another end oi the village. He will be expected to share any 
of the betel-nni or tobacco he has about him. So that a mao of 
rank will have to hide away any surplus of these articles which 
he wants to preserve for his further use. tn the Eastern end 
of New Gume.a a type of targe basket, with three layers, 
manufactured in the Trobriands, was specially popular among 
people of consequence, because one could hide away one's 
small treasures in the lower compartments. Thus the main 
symptom of being powerful is to be wealthy, and of wealth is 
to be generous. Meanness, indeed, is the most despised vice, 
and the only thing about which the natives have strong moral 
views, while generosity is the essence of goodness. 

This moral injunction and ensuing habit of generosity, 
superficially observed and misinterpreted, b responsible for 
another wide-spread misconception, that of the primitive Mtn- 
munisftt of savages. Tbis, quite as much as the diametncally 
opposed figment of the acquisitive and ruthlessly tenacious 
native, is definitely erroneous, and this will be seen with 
sufficient clearness in the following chapters. 

Thus the fundamental principle of the natives' moral code 
iti this matter makes a man do hb fair share in Kula transaction 
and the more important he b. the mom will he desire to shine 
by his generosity. IfobUssf obiige b in reality the social norm 
regulating their conduct Thb does not mean that people are 
always satisfied, and that there are no squabbles abont the 
transactions, no resentments and even feuds. It is obvious 
that, however much a man may want to give a good equivalent 
for the object received, he may not be able to do so. And 
then, as there is alwajrs a keen eorapetition to be the most 
generous giver, a man who has received less than he gave will 
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not keep giievi^ce to himself, but will brag about his own 
generosity and compare it to his partner's meannesa ; the other 
resents it, and the quame] is ready to break out. But it is 
very important to realise that there is no actual haggling, no 
tendency to do a man out of Ms share. The giver is quite as 
keen as the receiver that the gift should be generous, though 
for diSerent reasons. Then, of course, there is the important 
consideration that a man who b fair aiui generous in the Ktila 
will attract a larger stream to himself than a mean one. 

The two main principles, namely, hrst that the Kula b a 
gift repaid after an interval of time by a counter-gift, and not 
a bartering ; and second, that the equivalent rests with the 
giver, and cannot be enforced, nor can there be any haggling 
or going back on the exchange^these underlie all the 
transactions. A concrete outline of how they are carried on, 
will give a sufficient prdiminary idea. 

" Let ns suppose that I, a Sinoketa man, am in possession 
of a pair of big armshells. An overseas expedition from Dobu 
in the d’Entrecasteaux Archipelago, arrives at my village. 
Blowing a conch shell, I take my artnshell pair and I offer it 
to my overseas partner, with some such words as ' This is a 
vaga (opeuiog gift)—in due time, thou retumest to me a big 
soufaud (necklace) for it! ' Next year, when I visit my 
partner's village, he either is in possession of an equivalent 
necklace, and this he gives to me x^yotiU (return gift), or he 
has not a necklace good enough to repay my Iasi gift. In this 
case he will give me a small necklace—avowedly not equivalent 
to my gift—and hewill give it to me as Aarf (intermediaTy gift). 
This means that the main gift has to be repaid on a future 
occasion, and the basi is given in token of good faith—but it, 
in turn, must be repaid by me in tlic tneantime by a gift of 
small arm-shells. The huM gilt, which will be given to me to 
clinch the whole transactian, would then be called kudu 
(dinching gift) in contrast to " (loc, cit., p, qq) 

Although haggling and bargaining are compleldy ruled oat 
of the Kula, there ate customaiy and regulated ways of 
bidding for a piece of vaygu*^ known to be in the possession of 
one's partner. This is done by the ofiier of what we 
call solid taiy gifts, of which ihere are several types. " !f 1, an 
mhabitant of Sinaketa, happen to be in possession of s pair of 
arm-shells more than usually good, the fame of it spreads, for 
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it must be retitembered tbM each one of the first-class onn- 
shells and necklaces has a peisonal name and a history of its 
own, and as they circulate around the big ring of the Kuta, 
they are ail well known, and their appearance in a given 
district always creates a sensation. Now, all my partners — 
whether from overseas or ftotn within the district — compete 
for the favour of receiving this particular article of mine, and 
those who are specially keen try to obtain it by giving me 
pokala (ofieringsl and karibvtu (solicitaiy gifts). The former 
(po&tfa) consist as a rule of pigs, especially fine bananas, and 
yams or taro; the latter (Jbari6uf») are of greater value ■ the 
valuable, large axe-blades {called or iUne spoons of whale 
bone are given" (foe. ctl. p. loo). The further complication 
in the repayment of these solicitary gifts and a few more 
technicalities and technical expressions connected herewith 
will be given later on in Chapter IV. 

VI 

I have enumerated the main rttles of the Kola in a manner 
suSheient for a preliminary definition, and now a few words 
must be said about the associated activities and secondary 
aspects of the Kula. If we realise that at times the exchange 
has to take place between districts divided by dangerous seas, 
over which a great number of people have to travel by sail, 
and do so keeping to appointed dates, it becomes clear at 
once that considerable preparations are necessary to carry 
out the expedition. Many preliminary activities are intimately 
associated with the Kula. Such are, particularly, the budding 
of canews, preparation of the outfit, the provisioning of the 
expedition, the fixing of dates and social organisation of 
the enterprise. AU these are subsidiary to the Kula, and as 
they are carried on in pursuit of it, and form one connected 
series, a description of the Kula must embrace an account 
of these preliminary activities. The detailed account of canoe 
building, of the ceremonial attached to it, of the luddentat 
magical rites, of the latmching and trial run, of the associated 
customs which aim at preparing the outfit — all this will be 
described in detail in the next few chapters, 

Another important pursuit inextricably bound up with 
the Kula, is that of the stt^Ttdary tfAd*. Voyaging to far'-oR 
countries, endowed with natural resources unknown in their 
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own homos, the Kola sailon Tetum each time richly laden with 
these, the spoils of their enterprise. Again, in order to be able 
to offer presents to his partner, every outward bound canoe 
carries a cargo of such things as are known to be most desirable 
in the overseas district* Some of tMs is given away in presents 
to the partners, but a good deal b carried in order to pay for 
the objects desired at home. In certain cases, the visitisg 
natives exploit on their own accennt daring the jonmey some 
of the natural resources overseas. For example, the 
Sinaketans dive for the spoudylus in Sanaroa Lagoon, and the 
Dobnans fish in the Trobdands on a beach on the southern 
end of the island. The secondary trade is complicated still 
more by the fact that such big Kula centres as, for instance, 
Sinaheta, are not efheient in any of the industries of special 
value to the Dobuans. Thus, Sinaketans have to procure the 
necessary store of goods from the inland villages of Kuboma, and 
this they do on ntinor trading expeditioiis preliminary to the 
Kula. Like the cano«’>buiiding, the secondary trading will be 
described in detail later on, and has only to be men lion ed here, 

Here, however, these subsidiary and associated activities 
must be put in proper relation with regard to one another and 
to the main transaction. Both the canoe-bttilding and the 
ordinary trade have been spoken of as secondary or subsidiary 
to the Kula proper. This requires a comment. I do not. by 
thus subordinating the two things in importance to the Kula. 
mean to express a philosophical rejection or a personal 
opinion as to the relative value of these pursuits from the point 
of view of some social teleology. Indeed, it is clear that if we 
look at the acta from the outside, as comparative sociologists, 
and gauge their real utility, trade and canoe^builditig will 
appear to us as the really important achievements, whereas we 
shall regard the Kula only as an indirect stimulus, impelling 
the natives to sail and to trade. Here, however, I am not 
dealing in sociological, but in pure ethnographical description, 
and any sociological analysis 1 have given is only what has 
been absolutely indispensable to dear away misconceptions 
and to dehne terms.* 

• it 0 iiwdly BMeuiry to nuke it qtaw clut tlut «U qtMtum 
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By rajigisg the Eula as the primary and chief activity, 
aad the test as secondaty ones, I mean that this precedence is 
implied in the instituttons themselves. By studying the 
behaviour of the natives and all the customs in question, we 
see that the Kula is in all respects the main aim : the dates 
are fixed, the preUminaries settled, the expeditions arranged, 
the social orgaitLsation detemiined, not with regard to trade, 
but with regard to Kula, On an expedition, the big ceremonial 
feast, held at the start, refers to the Kula ; the final ceremony 
of reckoning and counting the spoil refers to Kula. not to the 
objects of trade obtained. Finally, the magic, which is one of 
the main factors of all the procedure, refers only to the Kula, 
and this applies even to a part of the magic carried out over 
the canoe. Some rites in the whole cyde are done for the sake 
of the canoe itself, and others for the sake of Kula. The 
construction of the canoes is always carried on diiecUy in 
connection with a Kule expedition. All this, of course, will 
become really clear and convincing only after the detailed 
account is given. But it was necessary at this point to set the 
right perspective in the relation between the main Kula and the 
trade. 

Of course not only many of the surrounding tribes who 
know nothing of the Kula do build canoes and sail far and 
daringly on trading expeditions, but even within the Kula 
ring, in the Trobrtands for instance, there are several villages 
who do not kuta, yet have canoes and carry on energetic 
overseas trade- But where the Kula b practised, it governs 
all the other allied activities, and canoe building and trade are 
made subsidiary to it. And this is expressed both by the 
nature of the institutions and the working of all the arrange- 
ments on the one band, and by the behaviour and explicit 
statements of the natives on the other. 

The Kula—it becomes, I hope, more and more clear—b 
a big, complicated institution, Jnsignificant though its nucleus 
might appear. To the natives, it represents one of the most 
vital interests in life, and as such it has a ceremonial character 
and is surrounded by magic. We can well imagine that 
articles of wealth might pass from band to band without 
ceremony or ritual, but in the Kula they never do, Even 
w'hen at times only small parties in one or two canoes sail 
overseas and bring back vaygtt'a. certain taboos are observed. 
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and a customaiy course is taken in departing, in sailing, and in 
arriving ; even the smallest expeditioii in one canoe is a tribal 
event of some importance, known and spoken of over the whole 
district. But the characteristic expedition is one in which a 
considerable number of canoes take part, organised in a certain 
manner, and forming one body. Feasts, distributions of food, 
and other public ceremonies are held, there U one leader and 
master of the expedition, and various rules are adhered to, in 
addition to the ordinary Kula taboos and observances. 

The ceremonial nature of the Kula is strictly bound up 
with another of its aspects—magic. " The belief in the 
efficiency of magic dominates the Kula, as it does ever so many 
other tribal activities of the natives. Magical rites must be 
performed over the sea-going canoe when it is built, in order 
to make it swift, steady and safe; also magic is done over a 
canoe to make it lucky in the Kula. Another system of 
magical rites is done in order to avert the dangers of sailing. 
The third system of magic connected with overseas expeditions 
IS the ffiwasife or the Knia magic proper. This system consists 
in numerous rites and spells, all of which act directly on the 
mind (KdRolla) of one’s partner, and make him soft, unsteady 
in mind, and eager to give Kula gifts ” (ioc. dt., p. lOoS 

It is dear than an institntion so closely associated with 
magical and ceremonial elements, as Is the Kula. not only 
rests on a firm, traditional foundation, but also has its large 
store of legend-s. " There is a rich mythology of the Kula, 
in which stories are told about far-ofi times when mythical 
ancestors sailed on distant and daiinf expeditions. Owing to 
their magical knowledge they were able to escape dangers, 
to conquer their enemies, to snimouiit obstacles, and by their 
feats they established many a precedent which is now closely 
followed by tribal custom. But their importance lor their 
descendants lies mainly in the fact that they banded on their 
magic, and this made the Kula possible for the following 
generations ” (loc. dt.. p, roo). 

T!ie Kula is also assodati^ in certain districts, to which 
the Trobriands do not belong, with the mortuary feasts, 
called jo't. The association u interesting and important, 
and in Chapter XX an account of it will be given. 

The big Kula expeditions are carried on by a great number 
of natives, a whole district together. But the gec^phical 
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limits, from which the members of an wpedition are recruited, 
are wdl defined. Glandng at Hap V, '' we see a number of 
circles, each of which represents a certain sociological unit 
which we shall call a Kula community. A Kola community 
consists of a village or a number of villages, who go out 
together on big overseas expeditions, and who act as a body 
in the Kula transactions, perform their magic in common, 
have common leaders, and have the same outer and inner 
social sphere, within which they exchange their valuables. 
Hie Kula consists, therefore, first of the small, iutemaJ 
transactions within a Kula community or contiguous com¬ 
munities, and secondly, of the big over-seas expeditions in 
which the exchange of articles takes place between two 
communities divided by sea. In the first, there is a chronic, 
permanent trickling of articles from one village to another, 
and even withiu the village. In the second, a whole lot of 
valuables, amounting to over a thousand articles at a time, 
are exchanged in one enormous transactioQ, or, more correctly, 
in ever so many transactions taking place simultaneously " 
(loc, dt„ p. loi). "The Kula trade consists of a series of 
such periodical overseas expeditious, which link together the 
various island groups, and annually bring over big quantities 
of vdygtf'a and of subsidiary trade from one district to another. 
The trade is used and used up, but the vaygu'a —the arm- 
shells and necklets—go round and round the ting" (loc. cit., 
p. 105 )- 

In this chapter, a ^oct. summary definition of the Kula 
has been given. 1 enumerated one after the other its most 
salient features, the most remarkable rules as they are laid 
down in native ctistom, belief and behaviour. This was 
necessary in order to give a general idea of the institution 
before describing its working in detail. But no abridged 
definition can give to the reader the full understanding of a 
human social iostitutLon. It is necessary for this, to explain 
its working concretely, to bring the reader into contact with 
the people, show how they proceed at each succc^ive stage, 
and to describe all the actual manifratations of the general 
rules laid down in abstract. 

As has been said above, the Kula exchange is carried on 
by enterprises of two sorts : first there are the big overseas 
expeditions, in which a more or less considerable amount of 
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vtduabies ar« carried at oae time. Then there ts the inland 
trade in which the articles are pa^ed fram hand to band, 
olten changing several owners before they move a few miles. 

The big overseas expeditions are by far the more spectacular 
part of the Kula. They also contain much more public 
ceremonial, magical ritual, and customary usage. They 
require also, of course, more of preparation and preliminary 
activity, I shall therefore have a good deal mote to say 
about the overseas Kula expeditions than about the internal 
exchange. 

As the Eula customs and beliefs have been mainly studied 
in Boyowa, that is, the Trobriand Islands, and from the 
Boyowan point of view, I sball describe, in the bist place, the 
typical course of an overseas expedition, as it is prepared, 
organised, and carried out from the Trobriands. Begirxning 
with the construction of the canoes, proceeding to the 
ceremonial launching and the visits of formal presentation of 
canoes, we sball choose then the community of Sinaketa, and 
follow the natives on one of their overseas trips, describing 
it In all details. This wih serve ns as a type of a Kuta expe- 
dition to distant lands. It will then be indicated In what 
partlculafs such expeditions may differ in other branches of 
the Kula, and for this purpose I shall describe an expedition 
from Dobu, and one between Kiriwina and Kitava. An 
account of inland Kula in the Trobriands, of some associated 
forms of trading and of Kula in the remaining branches will 
complete the account. 

In the next chapter I pass, therefore, to the preliminary 
stages of the Kula, in the Trobriands, beginning with a 
description of the canoes. 
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A CAMOB b an item of material culture^ and as such it can 
be described, photographed and even bodily transported into 
a museum. But—and tbb is a truth too often overlooked— 
the ethnographic reality of the canoe would not be brought 
much nearer to a student at home, even by placing a perfect 
specimen'right before him 

The canoe b made for a certain use, and with a definite 
purpose; it b a means to an end, and we. who study native 
life, must not reverse thb relation, and make a fetish of the 
object itself. In the study of the economic purpo^ for 
which a canoe b made, of the various uses to which it b sub¬ 
mitted, we find the first approach to a deeper ethnograplw 
treatment. Further sociological data, referri^ ^ to its 
ownersbip. accounts of who saib in it. and how it ts done, 
information regarding the ceremonies and customs of its 
construetton. a sort of typical life hbtory of a native craft— 
all that brings us nearer still to the understanding of what bb 
canoe truly means to the native. 

Even thb, however, does not touch the most vital reality of 
a native canoe. For a craft, whether of bark or wood, iron 
or sted, lives in the life of its sailors, and it b more to a sailor 
than a mere bit of shaped matter. To the native, not less 
than tothe whiteseaman.acralt b surrounded by an atmosphere 
of romance, built up of tradition and of personal experience. 
It is an object of cult and admiration, a living thing, possessing 
its own individuality. 

We Europeans— whether we know native craft by 
experience or through descriptions—accustomed to our 
extraordinarily developed means of water transport, are apt 
to look down on a native canoe and see it in a false perspective 
-^regarding it almost as a child's plaything, an abortive, 
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ItQperiec^ attempt to tackle the problem of sailing, v^hich ire 
ourselves have satisfactorily solved.* But to the native his 
cambeTsome, sprawling canoe is a marvellous, almost 
miraculous achievement, and a thing of beauty (see Plates 
XXI, XXm, XL, XLVTl, LV). He hfu; spun a tradition 
around it, and he adorns it with his best carvings, he colours 
and decorates it. It is to him a powerful contrivance for the 
mastery of Nature, which allows him to cross perilous seas to 
distant places. It is associated with journeys by sail, full of 
threatening dangers, of living hopes and desires to which he 
gives expression in song and story. In short, in the tradition 
of the natives, in their customs, in their behaviour, and in their 
direct statements, there can be found the deep love, the 
admiration, the specific attachment as to something alive and 
personal, so characteristic of the saiiois' attitude towards his 
craft. 

And it is in this emotional attitude of the natives towards 
their canoes that I see the deepest ethnographic reality, which 
must guide us right through the study of other aspects—the 
customs and techukalities of construction and of use; the 
economic conditions and the associated beliefs and traditions. 
Ethnology or Anthropology, the science of Man, must not 
shun him in his innermost self, in his instinctive and emotional 
life 


A look at the jnctures (for instance Plates XXI, XXIV, 
XXXIX, or XLVII} wm give ns some idea of the general 
structure of the uadve canoes: the body is a long, deep 
well, connected with an outrigger float, which stretches parallel 
with the body for almost ail its length (see Plates XXI and 
XXIlI), and with a platform going across from one side to 
the other, "pie lightness of the material permits it to be much 
nus'te deeply immeraed than any sea*going European craft, and 
gives it greater buoyancy. It skims the surface, gliding up and 
down the waves, now hidden by the crests, now riding on top 
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of them. It h a precarious but delightful sensation to sit io 
the slender body, whUe the canoe darts on with the float rais^, 
the platform steeply slanting, and water constantly breaking 
over j or else, still better, to perch on the platform or on the 
float—the latter only feasible in the bigger canoes—and be 
carried across on the sea on a sort of suspended raft, gliding over 
the waves tn a manner almost uncanny. Occasionally a wave 
leaps up and above the platform, and the canoe—unwieldy, 
square raft as it seems at first—heaves len^ways and 
crossways, mounting the furrows with graceful agility. When 
the sail is hoisted, its hea^, stiff folds of golden matting 
unroU with a characteristic swbhing and crackling nobe, 
and the canoe begins to make way: when the water rushes 
away below with a hiss, and the yellow sail glows against the 
intense blue of sea and sky—then indeed the romance of 
sailing seems to open through a new vista. 

The natural reflection on this description is that it presents 
the feelings of the Ethnographer, not those of the native. 
Indeed there Is a great difficulty in diseutangling our om 
sensations from a correct reading of the bneraiost native 
mind. But if an investigator, speaking the native's language 
and living among them for some time, were to try to share 
and understand tbeir feelings, be will find that be can gauge 
them correctly. Soon he will learn to distioguish when the 
native's behaviour is in harmony with his own, and when, as 
it sometimes happens, the two are at variance. ^ 

Thus, in this case, there is no mistaking the natives' great 
admiration of a good canoe t of their quickness in appreciating 
differences in speed, buoyancy and stability, and of their 
emotioual reaction to such difference. When, on a calio day, 
suddenly a fresh breeze rises, the sail is set, and fills, and the 
canoe Ufts its htmimt ^outrigger float) out of the water, and 
races along, flinging the spray to right end left—th«e >s no 
mistaking the ke« enjoyment of the natives. All rush to 
their posts and keenly watch the movements of the boat; 
some break out into song, and the younger men lean over and 
play with the water. They are never tired of discussing the 
good points of their canoes, and analysing the various craft. 
In the coastal villages of the l4«oon, boys and young men 
will often sail out in small canoes on mere pleasure cruises, 
when they race each other, explore less familiar nooks of the 
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Lsgoon, and in general undoubtedly enjoy tbe outing, in just 
the same manner as we would do. 

Seen from outside, after you have grasped its construction 
and appreciated through personal errpecience its fitness for 
its purpose, the canoe is no less attractive and full of character 
than from wit hin . When, on a trading expedition or as a 
visitmg party, a Beet of native canoes appears in the oAng, 
with their triangular sails Eike butterfly wings scattered over 
the water (see Plates XLVIII), with the baimonious calls of 
conch ^elis blown in unison, the effect is unforgettable.* 
When the canoes then approach, and you see them rocking in 
the blue water in alt the splendour of their fresh white, red, 
and blade paint, with their Andy designed prowboards, and 
dankuig array of large, white cowrie shdls (see Plates XUX, 
LV)—you understand well the admiring love which results 
in all this care bestowed by the native on the decoration of his 
canoe. 

Even when not in actual use, when lying idle beached 
on the sea front of a village, the canoe is a characteristic 
dement in the sceneiy.not without its share in the village life. 
The very big canoes are in some cases housed in large sheds 
(see Plate XXlt), which are by fat the largest buildings 
erected by the Trobrianders In otber villages, where sailing 
is always bdng done, a canoe is simply covered with palm 
leaves (s« Plates I, till), as protection from the sun, and 
the natives often sit on its platform, chatting, and chewing 
betei-nut, and gaaing at the sea. The smaller canoes, beached 
near the sea-front in long paralld rows, are ready to be launched 
at any moment. With ibeir curved outline and btricate 
framework of poles and sticks, tti^ form one of the most 
characteristic settings of a native coastal village 

n 

A few words must be said now about the technological 
essentials of the canoe. Here agab. a simple enumeration 
of the various parts of the canoe, and a description of them, 

■ Tbe crab-cWv hUi, imd H»n ttiq Sooth CasaI, tram UzUu I iu«) 
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a puUijig ta of a lifeless object will Dot satisfy us. I 

^all instead try to show how* given its purpose on the one 
hand^ and the limitations in technical meanji and in materiaj 
OTt the other^ the native sblp-builder^ have coped with the 
dif&cutties before them. 

A sailing craft requires a water-tight, imraersible vessel 
of some considerable volume.- This is supplied to our natives 
by a hollowed-out log. Such a log might carry fairly heavy 
toadsj for wood is tights and the hollowed spate adds to its 
buoyancy- Yet it possesses no Lateral stability* as can easily 
be seen. A look at the diagrammatic section of a canoe 
Fig, 1 shows that a weight with its centre of gravity in 
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the niiddtc, that b, distributed symmetricaliy. will not upset 
the e<]uiJibriuni» but any load placed so as to produce a 
momentum of rotation (that is> a tuniing force) at the sides 
fas indicated by arrows at A or B) will cause the canoe to 
turn round and capsiEC- 

If, however, as shown in Ftg. I f 2 ). another smaller, solid 
log (C) be attached to the dug-out, a greater stability is 
achieved, though not a sj^metrical one. If we press down 
the one side of the canoe (A) this will cause the canoe to turn 
round a longitudinal axis, so that its other side (B) is raised. 
^iS- J b)- ^ lifted out of the water, and its 

weight will produce a momentum (tunnng force) proportional 
to the dbplacement, and the rest of the canoe wtU come to 
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equiUbriuiii. This momentum is represented Id Che diagrain 
by the arrow R. Thus a great stability relaGve to any stress 
exercised upon A. will be achieved. A stress on B causes the 
log to be immersed, to which its buoyancy opposes a slight 
resistance; But it can easily be seen that the stability on 
this side is much smaller than on the other. This assymetrical* 
stability plays a great part in the technique of sailing. Thus, 
as we shall see, the canoe U always so sailed that its outrigger 
float fC) remains in the wind side. The pressure of the sail 
then hits the canoe, so that A is pressed into the water, and 
B and C are lifted, a position in which they are extremely 
stable, and can stand great force of wind. Whereas the slightest 
hreei* would cause the canoe to turn turtle, if it feU on the 
other side, and thus pressed B—C into the water. 

Another look at Fig, 1 {a) and {3) will help us to realise 
that the stability of the canoe will depend upon (i) the volume, 
and especially the depth of the dug-out ; {ii} the distance 
B — C between the dug-out and the log ; (iii) the size of the 
log C. The greater all these three magnitudes are, the greater 
the stability of the canoes. A shallow canoe, without muclt 
freeboard, will be easily forced into the water; moreover, if 
soiled iu rough weather, waves will break over it, and hfl it 
with water. 

(i} TAe volume of ifu hg naturally depends upon 

the length, and thickness of the log. Fairly stable canoes are 
made of simply scooped-out logs. There are limits, however, 
to the capacity of these, which are very soon reached. But 
by buUding out the side, by adding one or several planks to 
them, as shoMm in Figure I (4) tlie volume and the depth can 
be greatly increased without much increase in weight. So 
that such a canoe has a good deal of freeboard to prevent 
water from breaking in. The longitudinal boards in 
Kiriwinian canoes are closed in at each end by transversal 
prow-boards, which are also carved with more or less 
perfection (see Plates XXIV c, XLVIl}, 

(iij The grtaitr the disience B—C between dug-out end 
outrider Jtaat, the greater the stability of the canoe. Since 

' A wwtnKtivc «i;p9(Usat to jcfatnvo a •ymmotnul itabilily li akntu, 
pMnl by the Udlti Bystm ol cajA.tedbUitg, «rli«te a pWUonii bridgn 
■utbUbJ, h(iUawnt4>ot logi. Cl Aatliar'a Miiiiie fa iltt Ttaakaction* of tlis 
Royal Sodrty ol S. AwtmU. VqL XXXIX, Ifllj, pp; 4y4-7*?e, ChlChtEi JV, 
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the momentum of rotAtion is the product of B — C I}, nnd 

the weight of the log C. it is clear^ therefore, that the greater 
the distance, the greater will be the momentam. Too great 
a distance, howefver, would interfere with the wieldiness of the 
canoe. Any force acting on the log would easily tip the canoe, 
and as the natives, in order to manage the craft, have to walk 
upon the outrigger, the distance B—C most not be too great. 
In the Trobriands the distance B—C is about one-ijuarter, 
or less, of the total length of the canoe. In the big, sea^going 
canoes, it is always covered with a platform. In certain other 
districts, the distance Is mucli bigger, and the canoes have 
another type of rigging. 
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(iii) Tht si2f of ihe log (C) of vkick the float h formed. 
This, in sea-going canoes, is usually of considerable dimeosioos. 
But, as a solid piece of wood becomes heavy if soaked by 
water, too thick a log would not be good. 

These are all the essentials of construction in their 
functional aspect, which wilt make clear further descriptions 
of sailing, of building, and of using. For, indeed, though I 
have said that technicalities are of secondary Importance, still 
without grasping them, we cannot understand references to 
the managing and rigging of the canoes. 
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The Trobiianden lue their craft for three main purposes, 
and these correspond to the three types of canoe. Coastal 
transport, especially in the Lagoon, requires small, light, bandy 
canoes called Arwo'n fsee Fig. II (i), and Plates XXIV, top 
foreground, and XXXVI. to the right); lor fishing, bigger 
and more seaworthy canoes called kalifoulo {isee Fig, II (a), 
and Plates XXIV, and XXXVI, to the left, also XXXVII) 
are tised; finally, for deep sea sailing, the biggest type is 
needed, with a considerable carrying capacity, greater 
displacement, and stronger construction. These are called 
masAwa (see Fig. 11 (3) and Plates XXI, XXIII. etc.}. The 
word waga is a general de^gnation for all kinds of sailing craft. 

Only a few words need to be said about the first two types, 
so as to make, by means of comparison, the third type dearer. 
The construction of the smallest canoes is sufficiently iHustrated 
by the diagram (x) in Fig. II. From this it is clear that it 
is a simple dug-out tog, connected with a float. It never has 
any built-up planking, and no carved boards, nor as a rule 
any platform. In its economic aspect, it is always owned by 
one Individual, and serves his personal needs. No mythology 
or magic is attached to it. 

Type (a), as can be seen in Fig. II (a), differs in con¬ 
struction from (x), in so far that it has its well enclosed by 
built-out planking and carved prow-boards. A framework of 
six ribs helps to keep the planks firmly attached to the dog-oot 
and to hold them together. It is used in fishing sdllages. 
These villages are organised into several fishing detachments, 
each with a headman. He is the owner of the canoe, he performs 
the fish magic, and among other privileges, obtains the tnaSn 
yield of fish. But all his crew de facto have the right to use 
the canoe acsd share in the yield. Here we come across the 
fact that native ownership is not a simple institution, since it 
implies definite rights of a number of men, combined with the 
paramount right and title of one. There is a good deal of 
fishing magic, taboos and customs connected with the construc¬ 
tion of these canoes, and also with their use, and they form the 
subject of a number of minor myths. 

By far the most elaborate technically, the most seaworthy 
and carefully built, are the sea-gotng canoes of the third type 
(see Fig. II (3)), These are undoubtedly the greatest 
achievement of craftsmanship of these natives. Technically, 
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they differ from the previously described Idnds, in the amount 
of time spent over thdr construcrion and the cane given to 
details, rather than in essentiahi. The well is formed by a 
planking built over a hollow€!d log and closed up at both ends 
bv carved, transvereaJ prow-boards, kept in position by others, 
longitudinaJ and of oval form. The whole planking remains 
in place by of ribs, as in the second type of canoes, the 

ksHpo^. the fishing canoes, but all the parts axe finished and 
fitted much more perfectly, lashed with a better creeper, and 
more thonn^hly caulked. The carving, which in the fishing 
Canoes is often i^uite indifferenti here is perfect. Ownership 
of these canoes is even more complex, and its construction is 
permeated with tribal customs, ceremonial, and magic, the last 
based on mythology. The magic is always performed in 
direct association with Kula expedirions. 

Ill 

After having thus spoken about, first, the general impression 
made by a canoe and its psychological import, and then about 
the fundamental features of its technology, we have to turn 
to the social implications of a masala {sea-going cantK). 

The canoe is constructed by a group of people, it is owned, 
used and enjoyed communally, and is done according to 
definite mles. There is therefore a social organisation under¬ 
lying the building, the owning, and the saiUng of a canoe. 
Under these three headings, we shall give an outline of the 
canoe's sociology, always bearing in mind that these outlines 
have to be filled in In the subsequent account. 

(A) Social organisaiwti 0/ tabovr in cmsiructittg a Cano*. 

In studying the construction of a canoe, we see the natives 
engaged in an economic enterprise on a big scale. Technical 
difficulties face them, which require knowledge, and can only 
be overcome by a continuous, systematic effort, and at certain 
stages must be met by means of communal labour. All this 
obviously implies some sorifll organisation. AH the stages of 
work, at which various people have to co-operate, must be 
co-ordinated, there must be someone in authority who takes 
tho initiative and gives decisions; and there must be also 
someone with a tedmical capacity, who directs the const^c- 
tion. Finally, in Kiriwina, coramunal labour, and the services 
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of experts have to ht paid for, and there must be someone who 
has the means and b prepared to do it.* This economic 
organisation rests on two fundamental facts—{1} the sodo* 
lOfical differentiation of functions, and (2) the magical regulation 
of work. 

{i) Tht sociofogical difffrentiaiion of funtiimi. — First of 
all there is the owner of the canoe, that is. the chief, or the 
headman of a village or of a smaller sutMlivision, who takes 
the responsibility for the undertatang. He pays for the work, 
engages the expert, gives orders, and commands communal 
labour. 

Besides the owner, there is next another office of great 
sociological importance, namely, that of the expert. He is the 
man who knows how to constmct the canoe, how to do the 
carvings, and, last, not least, how to perform the magic. All 
these hincttons of the expert may be, but not necessarily are, 
united in one person. The owner is always one indivMaai, 
but there may be two or even three experts. 

Finally, the third socioli^cal factor in canoe-building, 
consists of the workers. And here there is a further division. 
First there is a smaller group, consbting of the relations and 
close friends of the owner or of the expert, who fadp throughout 
the whole process of construction; and, secondly, there is, 
besides them, the main body of villagers, who take part in the 
work at those stages where communal labour is necessary. 

(a) Tht magical rcgiUetion of twrA.—The belief in the 
efficiency of magic is supreme among the natives of Boyowa, 
and they associate it with aU their vital concerns. In fact, 
we shall (ind magic interwoven into all the many industrial 
and communal activities to be described later on, as well as 
associated with every pursuit where either danger or chance 
conspicuously enter. We shall have to describe, besides the 
magic of canoe-making, that of propitious sailing, of ship¬ 
wreck and salvage, of Kuta and of trade, of dshing, of obtaining 
tpondytux and Conus shell, and of protection agaimst attack 
in foreigu parts. It is imperative that we should thoroughly 
grasp what magic means to the natives and the rbte it pla3rs 
in alt their vital pursuits, and a special chapter will be devoted 

* Tb0 wltoif trlhU lil^ it tMtod <m a vMitiouota matBiul anl ul* : 
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to magical ideas and magical practices in Kiriwitia. Here, 
hoirever. it is necessary to sketch the main outlines, at least 
as tax as canoe magic is concerned. 

First oI all, it must be realised that the natives firmly 
believe in the value of magic, and that this conviction, when 
put to the test of thdr actions, h quite unwaverLog, even 
nowadays when so much of native belief and enstotn has 
been undermined. We may speak of the sociological weight 
of tradition, that is of the degree to which the behaviour of 
a community is aRected by the traditional commands of 
tribal law and customs. In the Trobriands, the general 
injunction for always building canoes under the guidance of 
magic is obeyed without the slightest deviation, lor the 
tradition here weighs very heavily. Dp to the present, not one 
single wuiowo canoe has been constructed without magic, indeed 
without the full observance of all the rites and ceremooiat. 
The forces that keep the nativ'es to their traditional course of 
behaviour are, in the first place, the spet^c social inertia 
which obtains in all human societies and is the basis of all 
conservative tendencies, and then the strong conviction 
that if the traditional course were not taken, evil results 
would ensue. In the case of canoes, the Trobdandera would 
be so firmly persuaded, that a canoe built without magic would 
be unseaworthy, slow in sailing, and unlucky in the Kula, 
that no one would dream of omitting the magic htes. 

In the myths related elsewhere {Chap. XIl) we shall see 
plainly the power aschbed to magic in imparting speed and 
other qualities to a canoe. According to native mythology, 
which is literally accepted, and strongly believed, canoes could 
be even made to fly, bad not the necessary magic fallen into 
oblivion. 

It is a M important to understand rightly the natives' ideas 
about the relation between magical efficiency and the results 
of craftsmanship. Both are considered indispensable, but 
both are understood to act independently. That is, the 
natives will understand that magic, however efficient, wiil 
not make up for bad workmanship. Each of these two has 
its own province ; the builder by his skill and knowledge makes 
the canoe stable and swift, and magic gives it an additional 
stability and swiftness. If a canoe is obviously badly buUt, 
the natives wiU know why it sails slowly and is unwieldy. 
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But if one of two canoes, both appafeaUy eqttaQy well con* 
strucled surpasses the other in some respect, this wiU be 
attributed to magic. 

Finally, spealcing from a sociological point of view, what 
is the econO'inic function of magic in the process of canoe 
malting ? Is it simply an extraneous action, having nothing 
to do with the real work or its organisation ? Is tnagic, from 
the economic point of view, a mere waste of time ? By no 
means. In reading the account which follosra, it will be seen 
clearly that magic puts order and seqneuce into the various 
activities, and that it and its associated ccremomal are 
instrumental in securing the co-operation of the community, 
and the organisation of communal labour. As has been said 
before, it inspires the builders with great confidence in the 
efiiciency of their work, a mental state essential in any enter-- 
prise of complicated and difficult character. The belief that 
the magician is a man endowed with special powers, control mg 
the canoe, makes him a natural leader whose command is 
obeyed, who can fix dates, apportion work, and keep the 
worker up to the mark. 

Magk, far from being a useless appendage, or even a burden 
on the work, supplies the psychological influence, which keeps 
people confident about the success of their labour, and provides 
them with a sort of natural leader,* Thus the organisation of 
labour in canoe-building rests on the one hand on the division 
of functions, those of the owner, the expert and the helpers, 
and on the other on the co-operation between labour and 
ma^c. 


IV 


(B) Sociology of Canoe Ovnershi^. 

Ownership, giving thb word its broadest sense, is the 
relation, often very complex, between an object and the social 
community in which it is found. In ethnology it is extremely 
important not to use this wotd in any narrower sense than that 
just defined, because the types of ownership found in various 
parts of the world differ widely. It is especially a grave 
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error to use the word ownership with the very definite 
connotation given to it in our own society. For it is obvious 
that this connotation presupposes the existence o( very 
highly developed econamic and legal conditions, such as they 
are amongst ourselves, and therefore the term *' own " aa we 
use it is meaningless, when applied to a native society. Or 
indeed, what is worse, such an application smuggles a number 
of preconceived ideas into our description, and before we have 
begun to give an account of the native conditions, we have 
distorted the reader's outlook. 

Ownership has naturally in every type of native society, 
a different specific meaning, as in each type, custom and 
tradition attach a different set of functions, rites and 
privileges to the word. Moreover, the social range of those 
who enjoy these privileges varies. Between pure individual 
ownership and collectivism, there is a whole scale of intermediate 
blendings and combinations. 

En the Trobriands, there is a word which may be said 
approximately to denote ownership, the prefix followed 
by the name of the object owned. Thus the compound word 
(pronounced without hiatus) iolt-vuga, means " owner " or 
’* master " of a canoe (wage); toff-fioguid. the master of the 
garden garden); owner of the pig; 

toti-megwa (owner, expert in magic, etc.) This word has to 
be used as a due to the understanding of native ideas, but 
here again such a due must be used with caution. For, in the 
first place, like all abstract native words, it covers a wide 
range, and ba^ different meanings in different contexts. And 
even with regard to one object, a cumber of people may Uy 
claim to ownerdiip, claim to be tali —with regard to it. In 
the second place, people having the full de /acto right of using 
an object, might not be allowed to call themsdves loft—of 
thb object. This will be made dear in the concrete example 
of the canoe. 

The 'Word krft—in this example is restricted to one man 
only, who calls himself tati-naga. Sometimes his nearest 
matemal relatives, such as his brothers and maternal nephews, 
might call themselves collectively h>ti-waga, but this would be 
an abuse of the term. Now, even the mere privilege of using 
exdusively thb title is very highly valued by the natives. 
With this feature of the Tiobriand social psychology, that is 
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with their charactemtic ambition, vanity and desire to be 
renowned and well spoken of, the reader of the following: pages 
will become very familiar. The natives, to whom the Kuta 
and the sailing expeditions are so important, will associate the 
name of the canoe with that of its kdi ; they will identify bis 
magical powers and its good luck in sailing and in the Kula ; 
they will often apeak of So'and-so's sailing here and there, of 
his being very fast in sailing, etc., using in this the man's 
name for that of the canoe. 

Turning now to the detailed determination of this relation'' 
ship, the most important point about it is that it always rests 
in the person of the chief or headman. As we have seen in 
ottr short account of the Tiobrianders' sociology, the village 
community is alwa]^ subject to the authority of one ctjief or 
headman. Each one of these, whether his authority extends 
over a small sectional village, or over a whole district, has the 
meana of accumulating a certain, amount of garden produce, 
cofuiderable in the case of a chief, relatively small in that of a 
headman, but always sufficient to defray the extra expenses 
incidental to all communal enterprise. He also owns native 
wealth condensed into the form of the objects of value called 
vaygu’a. Again, a headman will have little, a big chief a 
large amount. But everyone who is not a mere nobody, must 
possess at least a few stone blades, a few belts, and some 

inwa {small necklets). Thus in all types of tribal enterprises, 
the chief or headman is able to bear the burden of expense, 
and he also derives the main beneht from the affair. In the 
case of the canoe, the chief, as we saw, acts as main 
organiser in the construction, and he also enjoys the title 
of loli. 

This strong economic positian runs side by side with his 
direct power, due to high rank, or traditional authority. In 
the case of a small headman, it is due to the fact that he 
is at the head of a big kinship group (the totemic sub* 
clan). Both combined, allow him to command labour and 
to reward for it, 

This title ol Miifoga, besides the general social distinctioti 
which it confers, implies further a dehnite series of sodal 
functions with regard to its individual bearer. 

(t) There are first the formal and ceremonial privileges. 
Thus, the iotiwaga has the privilege of acting as spokesman of 
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his community in aU matters of sailing OT construction. He 
assembles the council, informal or formal as the case may be, 
and opens the question ol when the sailing will take place. 
This right of initiative b a purely a nominal one, because both 
in construction and sailing, the date ol enterprise is determined 
by outward causes, such as reciprocity to overseas tribes, 
seasons, customs, etc. Nevertheless, the formal privilege is 
strictly confined to the Sotiwaga, and highly valued. The 
position of master and leader of ceremonies, of general spokes¬ 
man, lasts right through the successive suges of the building 
of the canoe, and its subsequent use, and we shall meet with 
it in all the ceremonial phases of the Kula. 

(a) The economic uses and advantages derived from a canoe 
are not limited to the toliwaga. He, however, gets the lion’s 
share. He has, of course, in all circumstances, the privilege 
of absolute priority in being included in the party. He also 
i^eives always by far the greatest proportion of Rula valuables, 
and other articles on every occasion. This, however, is in 
virtue of his general position as chief or headman, and should 
perhaps not be inefuded imder this heading. But a very 
definite and strictly individual advantage b that of being able 
to dispose of the canoe for hire, and of receiving the payment 
lor it. Tlje canoe can be. and often is. hired out from a 
headman, who at a given season has no mtention of sailing, by 
another one, as a rule from a different dbtrict, who emlmrhs 
on an eicpedition. The reason of this is, that the chief or 
headman who borrows, may at that time not be able to have 
his own canoe repaired, or construct another new one. The 
payment lor hire b called togHna. and It consists of a vaygm'a. 
Besides tbb. the best voygu'a obtained on the e^epedition 
would be kula’d to the man from whom the canoe was hired.* 
(3) The tativstga has definite social privileges, and exercises 
definite functions, in the running of a canoe. Thus, he selects 
his companions, who will sail in hb canoe, and has the nominal 
right to choose or reject those who may go on the expedition 
with him. Here again the privilege b much sham of its 

* Tlu) oi hiribs « mu*aMa eadM u distrait Irani thn ntnai 
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value by many restrictions imposed on tbe chief by the nature 
of things. Thus, on the one hand, his vtyeltt (maternal 
khiamen) have, according to all native ideas of right and law, 
a stTDiig claim on the canoe. Again, a man of ranli in a 
community could be excluded from an expedition only with 
difficulty, if he wished to go and there were no special grievance 
against him. Bot if there were such a cause, if the man had 
oSended the chief, and were on bad terms with him, he himself 
would not even try to embark. There are actual examples 
of this ou record. Another dass of people having a di facto 
right to sail are the sailing experts. In the coastal villages 
like Sinaketa there are many of these; in inland ones, like 
Omarakana, there are few. So in one of these inland places, 
there are men who always go in a canoe, whenever it is used ; 
who have even a good deal to say in all matters connected 
with sailing, yet who would never dare to use the title of talu 
wage, and would even definitely disclaim It if it were given to 
them. To sum up: the duef's privilege of choice is limited 
by two conditions, the rank and the seamansliip of those he 
may select. As we have seen, be lulfils definite functions in 
the oonstructioa of the canoe. We shall see later on that he 
has also definite functions in sailing. 

(4) A spedal feature, implied in the title of hlivoia, is 
the performance of magical duties. It will be made dear that 
magic during tbe process of construcrioa is done by the expert, 
but magic done in connection with sailing and Kida is done by 
the toliwaga. The latter must, by definition, know canoe 
magic. The rdle of magic in this, and the taboos, cere¬ 
monial activitie, and spedal cnstoms associated with it, 
will come out dearly in the consecutive account of a Kula 
expedition. 


V 

(3) TMoSocial DioisioH of Fwtctions tti ilus and SaiitHg 

of the Canoe, 

Very little is to be said under this heading here, since to 
understand this we must know more about the tccbnicalities 
of sailing. We shaD deal with this subject later on (Chap. IX, 
Div, II}, and there the social organisation within tbe canoe^ 
toch as It is^HvUl be indicated. Here it may be said that a 
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niunber of men have definite tasks assigned to them, and they 
keep to these. As a rule a man vriU speidaltse, let us say, as 
steersman, and will always have the rudder ^ven to hia care. 
Captainship, carrying with it definite duties, powers and 
responsibifities, as a position distinct from that of the toliaaga, 
does not exist. The owner of the canoe will always take the 
lead and give orders, provided that he is a good sailor. Others 
wise the best sailor from the crew wtU say what is to he done 
when difficulties or dangers arise. As a rule, however, 
everyone knows his task, and everyone performs it in the normaJ 
course of events. 

A short outline of the concrete details referring to the 
distribution of canoes in the Tmbriands must he given here. 
A glance at the map of Boyowa shows that various districts 
have not Use same opportunities for sailing, and not all of them 
direct access to the sea. Moreover, the fishing villages on the 
Lagoon, where fishing and sailing have constantly to be done, 
will naturally have more opportunities for cultivating the arts 
of sailing and staip-huUding. And indeed we find that the 
villages of .the two inland districts, TUataula and Kuboma, 
know nothing about shipbuilding and sailing, and possess no 
canoes; Uie villages in Kiriwina and Luba, on the east coast, 
with indirect access to the sea, have only one canoe each, and 
few building experts ; while some villagers on the Lagoon are 
good sailors and excellent builders. The best centres for 
canoe-building are found in the islands of Vakuta and Kayteiila 
and to a fesser degree this craft fiourisbes in the village of 
Stnaketa. The island of Kitava is the traditiooaJ building 
cmitre, and at present the finest canoes as well as the best 
canoe carvings come from there. In this description of canoes, 
this island, which really belongs to the Eastern rather than to 
the Western branch of the N. Massim, must be included in the 
account, rince all Boyowancanoe mythology and canoe industry 
b associated with Kitava. 

There are at present some sixty-four Masawa canoes in 
the Trobriands and Kitava, Out of these, some four belong 
to the Korthem district, where Kula is not practised; all the 
rest are built and used for the Kula. In the foregoing chapters 
I have spoken about ” Kula communities,'* that is, such groups 
of villages HS carry on the Kula as a whole, sail together 
on overseas expeditions, and do their iotemal Kula with one 
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another. We shall group the canoes according to the Kula. 
community to which they beioug. 


Kiriwina . , 

4 # 

- - 

8 


Luba 

■ m 

w w 

3 

jj 

Sinaketa .. 

4 1 

■1 I- 

8 

ie 

Vakuta 

* # 

4 ^ 

2a 

rr 

Kayleula , . 

'V ■ 

about 

30 

it 

Kitava , . 

■i 4 

about 

za 

** 

Total for all Kula comoiuiiities 

6o 

canoes. 


To Itue number, the canoes of the Northern district must 
be added, but they are never used in the Kula. In olden days, 
t his figure was, on a rough estimate, more than double of what 
it is now, because, drat of all, there are some villages which 
bad canoes in the old days and now have none, and then the 
number of villages which became extinct a few generations 
ago is considerable. About half a century ago, there were in 
ValcuU alone about sixty canoes, in Sinaketa at least twenty. 
In Kitava thirty, in KtHwina twenty, and is Luba ten. When 
all the canoes from Sinaketa and Vafcuta sailed south, and 
some twenty to thirty more ioined them from the Amphletts 
and Tewara, quite a stately fieet would approach Doba, 

Turning now to the list of ownership in Kiriwina, the most 
important canoe is, of course, that owned by the chief of 
Omarakana. This canoe always leads the fleet ; that is to 
say, on big ceremonial Kula sailings. caUed amJaAb, it has the 
privileged position, it lives in a big shed on the beach of 
Kaulukuba (see Plates XXll, XXX), distant about one 
from the village, the beach on which also each new canoe is 
made. The present canoe (see Plates XXI and XLI) b called 
Nigada Bu*a — " begging for an areca-nut." Every canoe 
has a pexsonaJ name of its own, sometimes just an appropiiato 
expression, like the one quoted, sometimes derived from some 
special incident. When a new canoe is built, it often inherits 
the name ol its pred e c es sor, but sometimes it gets a new name. 
The present Omarakana canoe was constructed by a master- 
builder from Kitava, who also carved the ornamental prow- 
board, There is no one now in Omarakana who can build or 
carve properly. The magic over the latter stages ought to 
have been recited by the present chief, To'uluwa, but as he 
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has very little capacity for rcmembtrin^ spells, the magic was 
performed by one of his kinsmen. 

AH the other canoes of Kitiwina are also housed in hangars, 
each on a beach of clean, white sand on the Eastern coast. 
The chief or headman of each village is the toiiwaga. In 
Kasana'i, the sub*village of Omarakana, the canoe, called in 
feigned modesty tokvabu (something like " landlobher"}, was 
built by Ibena, a cbiei of equal rank^bst smaller power than 
To'uluwa, and be is also the toliwage. Some other cl^acteristic 
names of the canoes are:—Kuyamataym*—^"Take care of 
yourself," that b, " because I shall get ahead of you " ; the 
canoe of Liluta, called Siya'i, which b the name of a Govern¬ 
ment station, where some people from Xiluta ^wera once 
imprisoned ; Topusa—a ftying fish ; Yagwa'u—a scarecrow ; 
Akamta'u—" I shall eat men," because the canoe was a gift 
from the cannibals of Dobu. 

In the district of Luba there are at present only three 
canoes; one belougs to the chief of highest rank in the village 
of Olivilevi. This is the biggest canoe in all the Trobriands. 
Two are in the village of Wawela, and belong to two headmen, 
each ruling over a section of the village ; one of them b seen 
being relasbed on Plate XXVII. 

The big settiemeot of Sinaketa, consbting of sectional 
villages, has also canoes. There are about four expert builders 
and carvers, and almost every man there kno'ws a good deal 
about construction. In Vakuta the experts are even more 
numerous, and this is also the case in Eayleula and Kitava. 


CSArTEB V 


THE CEREMONUL BUILDING OF A WAGA 

I 

The building of the se&-going canoe (mu^asa) b inextricably 
bo nod up with the general proceedings of the Eula. As we 
have said before, in all villages where Kula is practised the 
ttutsava canoes are built and repaired only in direct 
connection with it. That is, as soon as a Kula expedition is 
decided upon, and its date fixed, all the canoes of the village 
most be overhanied, and those too old for repair must be 
replaced by new ones. As the overhauling dificis only slightly 
from building in the later, ceremonial stages of the procedure, 
the account in this chapter covers both. 

To the native, the construction of the canoe is the first 
linlc in the chain of the Kula perfonnances. From the moment 
that the tree is felled till the return of the oversea party, there 
b one continuous Sow of events, following in regular sttccession. 
Not only that : as we ishall see, the technicalities of construction 
are intenupted and punctuated by magicai rites. Some of 
these refer to the canoe, others belong to the Kula. Thus, 
canoe'buiiding and the first stage of Kula dovetail into one 
another. Again, the launching of the canoe, and especially the 
kabigidoyt (the formal presentation visits are in one respect 
the final acts of canoe-building, and in anather they belong 
to the Kola, In giving the account of canoe-building, therefore, 
we start on the long sequence of events which form a Kula 
expedition. No account of the Kula could be considered 
complete in which canoe-bnildiog had been omitted. 

In this chapter, the incidents will be related one after the 
other as they happen in the normal routine of tribal life, 
obeying the commands of custom, and the indications of 
belied, the latter acting more rigidly and strongly even than 
the former. It will be necessary » in following this consecutive 
account, to keep in mind the definite, sociological mechanism 
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underlyiDe the activities, and the system of ideas at work in 
regulating labour and magic. The social organisation has 
been described in the previous chapter. We shall remember 
that the owner, the expert or experts, a small group of helpers, 
and the whole community are the social factors, of which 
fulfils a dificrent function in the organisation and performance 
of work. As to the magical ideas which govern the variotta 
rites, they will be analysed later on in the conrse of this and 
some of the following chapters, and also in Chapter XVIt. 
Here it most suffice to say that they belong to seve^ diderent 
systems of ideas. The one based on the in}rth of the flying 
canoe refers directly to the canoe: it aims at imparting a 
general excellence, and more espedally the quality of speed 
to the canoe. The rites of the other type are really exorosms 
directed against evil bewitchment [MHbwtUUa) of which the 
natives arc much afraid. The third system of magic (performed 
during canoe construction) b the Kula magic, based on its 
own mythological cyde, and although performed on the canoe, 
yet aimin g at the impacting of success to the toHvega in hb 
Kula transactions. Finally, at the beginnings of the pro* 
ceedings there b some magic addressed to the tokaay, the 
malignant wood sprite. 

The construction of the canoe is dona in two Tnatp stages, 
diflering from one another in the character of the work, in the 
accompanying magic, and in the gieneral sociological setting. 
In the first stage, the component parts of the canoe are prepared. 
A big tree is cut, trimmed into a log, then hoQowed out and 
made into the basic dug-out; the planks, boards, poles, and 
Sticks are prepared. This is achieved by slow, leisurely work, 
and It b done by the canoe-builder with tho assistance of a few 
helpers, usually hb relatives or friends or ebe those of the 
Uslivaga. Thb stage generally takes a long time, some two 
to six months, and b done in fits and starLs.as other occupations 
allow, or the mood coraeSs The apelJs and rites which accom¬ 
pany it belong to the tokway magic, and to that of the flying 
canoe cyde. To thb first stage also belongs the carving of the 
decorative prow-boards. Thb b done sometimes by the builder, 
sometimes by another expert, if the builder cannot carve. 

The second stage b done by means of intense communal 
labour. As a rule this stage b spread over a short time, only 
perhaps a week or two—including the pauses between work. 
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TLe actoal labour, in whicb the whole cognxD unity is eser* 
geticoUy engaged, takes up only some three tb five days. The 
work consists oI the piecing together of the planks and prow* 
boards, and, in case these do not fit well, of trimming them 
appropriately, and then ol the lashing them together. Next 
comes the ptedng and lashing of the outrigger, caulking and 
pamtmgof the canoe. Sail-making is also done at this time, and 
belongs to this stage. As a rule, the main body Oif the canoe 
is constructed at one sitting, tasting about a day; that is, the 
prow‘boards are put in, the ribs and planks fitted together, 
trimmed and lashed. Another day is devoted to the attaching 
of the fioat and binding of the outrider frame and the platform. 
Caulking and painting are done at another sitting, or perhaps 
at two more, while the sail is made on yet another day. These 
times arc only approximate, since the sUe of the canoe, as well 
as the number of people participatiag in communal labour, 
gp-eatly varies. The second stage of canoc-bnilding is accom¬ 
panied by Kula magic, and by a series of exordsms on the 
canoe, and the magic is performed by the owner of the canoe, 
and not by the builder or expert, Thb tatter, however, 
directs the technicalities of the proceedings, in which he is 
assisted and advised by builders from other villages ; by 
Sailing experts, and by the toiitPAgA and other notables. The 
iftjdimg of the canoe with a specially strong creeper, called 
wityugo, is accompanied by perhaps the most important of the 
rites and spetb belonging to the flying canoe magic. 

U 

After the decision to build a wagd has been taken, a tree 
suitable for the main log has to be chosen. This, in the Tro- 
briands, is not a very easy task. As the whole plain is taken 
up by garden land, only the small patches of fertile soil in the 
coral ridge which runs all round the island, remain covered 
with jungle. There the tree must be found, there felted, and 
thence transported to the village. 

Once the tree is chosen, the foffwiiga, the builder and a few 
helpers repair to the spot, and a prehminary rite must be 
performed, before they be^ to cut it down. A small indsion 
is made into the trunk, so that a particle of food, or a bit of 
areca-nut can be put into it. Giving this as an oSering to the 
Urtnsay (wood sprite), the magician utters an incantation ; — 
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Vabusi Tokway Speu,, 

" CopM down, O wood sprit«s, 0 Tcheay, dwellers in 
braocbes, come down I Come down, dwellers in branch 
forks, in branch alioots ( Come down, come, eat I Go to 
your coral outcrop over there ; crowd there, swarm there, 
be noby there, scream there t 

" Step down from our tree, old men t This is a canoe 
ill spoken of ; this is a canoe out of which you have been 
shamed ; this is a canoe out of which you have been 
expelled ! At sunrise and morning, you hdp us in lelling 
the canoe * this our tree, old men, iet it go and fall down t " , 

This spell, given in free translation, which, however, 
follows the original very closely, word for word, is far deanr 
than the average sample of Trobriand magic. In the fimt 
part, the tokitay is invoked under various names, and invited 
to leave his abi^e, and to move to some other pla<x, and there 
to be at hk ease In the second part, the <uuioe is mentioned 
with several epithets, all of which danotc an act of discoiictesy 
or ill-omen. This is obviously done to compel the tokwmy to 
leave the tree. In Boyowa, the ysba, the chasing away, is 
under circunutances a great insult, and at times it commands 
immediate compliance. This is always the case when the 
chaser belongs to the local sub-clan of a village, and the 
person expelled does not. But the yoba is always an act of 
considerable consequence, never used lightly, and in this 
spell, it carries these sociological associations with it. In the 
usual anticipatory way, characteristic of native speech, the 
tree is called in the sp^ canoe ” (woga). 

The object of this spell is written very plainly in every 
word of it, and the native also confinn it by saying that it 
b absolutely necessary to get rid of the Uhtay. What would 
happen, however, if the tokway were not expelled, b not so 
unequivocally laid down hy tradition, and it cannot be read 
out of the spell or the rite. Some informants say that the 
canoe would be heavy ; others that the wood would be full 
of knots, and that there would be holes in the canoe, or that 
it would quickly rot. 

But though the rationale of the expulsion is not so well 
defined, the belief in the iokway's evil influence, and in the 
dangers associated with bb presence is poritive. And thb b 
in keeping with the general nature of the tokway, as we find 
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fahn delineated by native belief. The tokway is on the whole a 
harmfui being, though the barm he does is seldom more than 
an unpleasant trick, perhaps a sudden fright, an attack of 
shooting pains, or a theft. The tokipay live in trees or in coral 
rocks and boulders, usually in the raybtvag, the primeval 
jungle, growing on the coastal ridge, full of outcrops and 
rocks. Some people have seen a toAway,although he is invisible 
at will. His skin is brown, tike that of any Boyowan, but be 
has long, sleek hair, and a long beard- He comes often at 
night, and frightens people. Bat, though seldom seen, the 
tokuay's wailing is often heard from the branches of a big tree, 
and some trees evidently harbour more iokmayt than othfirs, 
since 3rou can hear them very easily there. Sometimes, over 
such trees, where people often hear the iokaiay and get a fright, 
the above quoted incantation and rite are performed. 

In their contact with men, the tohway show their un¬ 
pleasant ride ; often they come at night and steal food. Many 
cases can be quoted when a man. as it seemed, was surprised 
in the act of stealing yams out of a storehouse, but lo I when 
approached he disappeared—it was a tokvay. Then, sickness- 
is some of its lighter forms is caused by the tokway. Shooting 
pains, pricking and stabbing in one’s inside, are often due to 
him, for he is in poesesrion of magic by which he can insert 
small, sharp-edged and sharp-pointed objects into the body. 
Fortunately some men know magic by which to extract such 
objects. These men. of course, according to the general rule 
of sorcery, can also inflict the same ailments. In olden days, 
the tokiMy gave both the harmful and benehcent magic to some 
men, and ever since, this form of sorcery and of concomitant 
healing have been handed on from one generation to another. 

Let us return to our canoe, however. After the rite has 
been performed, the tree is felled. In olden days, when stone 
implements were used, this must have been a laborious process, 
in which a number of men were engaged in wielding the axe, 
and others in re-sharpening the blunted or broken blades. The 
old technique was more like nibbling away the wood in small 
chips, and it must havetaken a long time to cut out a sufficiently 
deep indsion lo fell the tree. After the tree is on the ground, 
the preUminary trimming is done on the spot. The branches 
are lopped oS, and the log of appropriate lei^h is made out of 
the tree. This log is cut mto the rough shape of a canoe, so 
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26 to malto it as light as possible, for now it has to be pulled 
to the vUtage or to the beach. 

The transporting of the log is not an easy task, as it has to 
be taken out of the uneven, rocky r^yhttt^, and then pulled 
along very bad roads. Pieces of wood are put on the ground 
every few metres, to serve as slips on which the log can more 
easily glide than on the rocks and uneven soil. In spite 0! 
that, and in spite of the fact that many men are sununoued 
to assUt, the work of pulling the log ia very heavy. The men 
receive food in payment for it. Pig flesh is cooked and dis¬ 
tributed with baked yams; at intervals during the work they 
refresh themselves with green ooco-nnt drinks and with 
sucking sugar cane. Gifts of such food, given during work in 
payment of communal labour, are called puvtayti To des<^be 
how heavy the work sometimes is, the native will say, in a 
chaiacteiistically figurative manner : 

The pig, the coco drinks, the yams are finished, and 
yet we pull—very heavy I " 

In such cases the natives resort to a magical rite which makes 
the canoe lighter. A piece of dry banana leaf is put on top of 
the log. The owner or builder beats the log with a bunch of 
dry ialang grass and utteri the following spell: 

KAYMOMWA'tl SPMX. 

" Come down, come down, defilement by contact with 
excrement I Come down, defilement by contact with 
refuse 1 Come down, heaviness I Come dawn, rot 1 
Comedown fungus! - . .’’and so on,in voicing a number 

of deteriorations to leave the log, and then a number of 
defilements and broken taboos. In other words, the 
heaviness and slowness, due to all these magical causes, 
are thrown out of the log. 

This bunch of grass is them ritually thrown away. It is 
called mfmwa'u, or the “ heavy bunch," Another handful of 
the long lalang grass, seared and dry, b taken, and this ia the 
gagabUt, the " light buncli," and with this the canoe b again 
beaten. The meaning of the rite is quite plain: the first 
hunch lakes into it the beavineas of the li^, and the second 
imparts lightness to it. Both spells also express thb meaning 
in plain terms. The second spell, recited with the gagabiU 
bunch, runs thus ; 

L 
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KaVGAOABU^ SPBtX 

" Me f&iis 10 Qutruzt me '* (repeated many times). " The 
canoe tTunbl^ with speed " (many times). A few tin- 
tranalatable words are tittered; then a tong chain af 
ancestral names is invoked. I lash you, O tree; the 
tree flies; the tree becomes like a breath of wind; the 
tree becomes like a butterfly; the tree becomes like a 
cotton seed fluff- One sun ” (i.e., time) " for my com¬ 
panions. midday sun, setting sun; anotbersun for me- 

(here the redter’s name Is utter ^)—“ the rising sun. the 
rays of the (rising) sun. (the time of) opening the huts, 
(the time of the) rising of the morning star [ ” The last 
part mc^; " My companions arrive at sunset^ while [ 
arrive with the rising sun (indicating how far my canoe 
exceeds them in spe^.)* 

These formulae are used both to make the log lighter for 
the present purpose of pulling it into the village, and in order 
to give it greater speed in general, when it is made up into a 

After the log has been finally brought into the village, and 
left on the ioAu, the main central place, the creeper by means 
of which it has been pulled and which is called in this connection 
dukti, is not cut away at once. This is done ceremooialiy on 
the morning of the following day, sometunes after even two or 
three days have passed- The men of the community assemble, 
and the one who will scoop out the canoe, the huilder (fotoTfa 
OfOga, *' the cutter of the canoe ”) performs a magical rile. 
He takes his adxe (hg^w) and wraps some very light and thin 
herbs round the blade with a piece of dried banana leaf, itseli 
associated with the idea of lightness This he wrap® only half 
round, so that a broad opening is left, and the breath and voice 
have free access to the herbs and blade of the adie. Into this 
opening, the magician chants the following long spdl; 

Xafitunbiia Dunu Spell. 

" 1 sbaU wave them back, (i.e,, prevent all other canoes 
from ov^a^Qg me) ( “ repeated many times. " On the 
top of Si'a Hill; women of Tokuna; my mother a sorceress, 
myself a sorcerer, ft dashes forward, st flies abead. 
The canoe body is light: the pandanus streamers are 

* n» vOfdt within iti thi* mad m seme di the fgiluwme tnlls 

m ixw€ B^tNEHp mcvKiiy tn make thr rnfftatn* m the EmIU!! wiSml 
Tfmj m ImplM by the in the lutiw arigiiiAj^ th^h odt cxolkitiy 
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abutter; the prow akims the waves; the omamenta] 
boards leap, like dolphins ; the l^buyc (small prow-board) 
breaks the waves; the lagim' (tiansversal prow-board) 
breaks the waves. Thou sleepest in the mountaui, thou 
sleepest in Knyawa Island, We shall kindle a stnaU 
fire of lalang grass, we shall burn aromatic herbs {i,c., at 
onr destination in the tnoun tains)! Whether new or old. 
thou gocst ahead." 

This is the exordium of the formula. Then comes a 
very long middle part, in a form very charactemtic of 
Trobriand magic. ThU form resembles a litany, in so far 
as a key word or expression is repeated many times with 
a series of complementaiy words and expressioiw. Then 
the first key word is replaced by another, which in its 
tnm. is repeated with the same series of expressions ; 
then comes another key word, and so oil We have thus 
two series of words ; each term of the first is repeat^ ov^ 
and over again, with all terms of the second, and in this 
manner, with a limited number of wor^, a spell is very 
much lengthened out, since its length is the product of 
the length of both series. In shorter spells, there may be 
only one key word, and in fact, this is the moTe usual 
type. In this spell, the first series consists of nouns 
denoting different parts of the canoe: the second are 
verbs, such as: to cut, to fly, to spe^, to cleave a fleet 
of other canoes, to disappear, to ski m over the waves. 
Thus the litany runs in such a fashion : '* ^e tip of my 
. canoe starts, the tip of my canoe flies, the tip of my canoe 
speeds, etc., etc." After the long litany has b«n chanted, 
the magician repeats the exordium, and finishes it o 9 
with the conventional onomatopoetic word saydididi^ 
which is meant to imitate the flying of the witches. 

Alter the redtal of this long spell over the herbs and blade 
of his adse, the magician wraps up the dry banana leaf, thus 
imprisoning the magical virtue of the sp^ round the blade, 
and with tbia, he strikes and cots through the duku (the creeper 
used for the polling of the canoes.) 

With the magic is not over yet, for on the same 
evening, when the canoe is pot on transversal logs 
another rite bos to be carried qut. Some herbs are placed on 
the transversals between them and the body of ihe big canoe 
log. Over these herbs, again, another spell has to be uttered. 
In order not to overload thb aji^ount with magical texts. 1 
shall not adduce this spell in detail. Ita wording also plainly 
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indicates that it is speed magic, and it is a short formula niwimg 
on directly, without cross-repetifions. 

After that, for some days, the outside of the canoe body 
b worked. Its two ends must be cut into tapering shape, and 
the bottom evened and smoothed. After that is done, the canoe 
has to be turned over, this time into its natural position, bottom 
down, and what is to be the opening, upwards. Before the 
scooping out begins, another formula has to be recited over the 
kavilali, a special ligogu {adze}, used for scooping out, which is 
inserted into a handle with a moveable part, which then allows 
iheciitling to be done at varying angiea to the plane of striking. 
The rite stand* in close connection to the myth of the 
canoe. localised in Kudayuri, a place in the Island of 
Kitava, and many allusions are made to this myth.* After 
a short exorrltum, containing untranslatable mag ipj^ l words, 
and geographical references, the spell runs; 

Licoev SF£LL. 

" 1 shall take hold of an adze, I shall strike t I shall 
enter my canoe, I shall make thee fly, O canoe, 1 ahall 
make thee jump ! We shall fly tike butterflies, like wind : 
we shall disappear in mist, we shah vanish. You will 
piMce the straits of Kadimwatu (between the islands of 
Tewara and Uwama) you will break the promontory of 
Saramwa (near Dobu), pierce the passage of Loma fin 
Dawson Straits), die away in the distance, die away with 
the wind, fade away with the mist, vanish away. Break 
through your seaweeds (i.e.. on coming against the shore) 
Put on your wteath (probably an allusion to the sea* 
weeds), make your bed in the sand. I turn round, I see 
the Vakuta men, the Kitava men behind me; my sea, 
the sea of PUdIu (i.e,, the sea between the Trobriands and 
the Amphletts); to-day the Kudayuri men will bum 
their fires (Le., on the shores of Dobu), Bind your grass 
skirt together, O canoe " (here the personal name of the 
canoe is mentioned), " fly } '■ The last phrase contains an 
implicit hint that the canoe partakes of the nature of a 
flying witch, as it should, according to the Kudayuri myth. 

After this, the canoe-builder proceeds to scoop out the 
log. This is a long task, and a heavy one, and one which 
requires a good deal of skill, especiaUy towards the end, when the 
walls of the dug-out have to be made sufficiently thin, and when 

• Com|Mn thenhn Chsfiwr Xlt, Dlvuloe rv. 
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the wood has to be taken off evenly over the whole surface. 
Thus, atthouf h at the beginning the canoe carpenter is usually 
iielped by a few meti—his sons or biotbefs or nephews who in 
assistiog birp also leant the trade—towards the end he has to 
do the work single-handed. II, therefore, always happens 
that this stage takes a very Long time. Dften the canoe will 
lie for weeks, untouched, covered with palm leaves against 
the sun. and filled with some water to prevent drying and 
cracking (set Plate XXV). Then the carpenter set to 
work for a few days, and pause again. In almost all vdlageSji 
the canoe is put up in the central place, or before the builder's 
hut. In some of the Easteni villages, the scooping out is done 
on the sea beatj^, to avoid pulling the heavy log to and from the 
village. 

ParaUel with the proce^ of hollowing out, the other parts 
of the canoe are mode ready to be pieced together. Four 
broad and long planks form the gunwale ; L-shaped pieces of 
wood are cut into ribs; long poles are prepared for longi- 
tudlnal support of the ribs, and for platforro rafters T short 
poles arc made ready as transversals of the platform and ma i n 
supports of the outrigging; small sticks to connect the Soat 
with the transversals; finally, the float itself, a long, bulky 
log. These are the main, constituent parts of a canoe, to be 
made by the builder. The four carved boards are also made 
by him if ho knows how to carve, otherwise another expert 
has to do this part of the work (see Plate XXVI). 

When all the parts are ready, another magical rite has to 
be performed. It is called " h&piin-ntla itaaohi wnga " the 
cutting off of the canoe's nund," an expression which denotes 
a rrJSMHge of ntind, a fimtl dfUtmintUwn, In this case, the canoe 
makes up its mind to run quickly. The formula is short, 
contains at the beginning a few obscure words, am) thou a few 
geographical references to some places in the d’Eatrecasteaux 
Archipelago. It is recited over a few drops of coco-nut oil, 
which is riien wrapped up in a small bundle. The same spell 
is tb^ again spoken over the ligogu blade, round which a piece 
of dry banana bos been wrapped in the manner described above. 
The canoe is fumed bottom up, the bundle with coco-nut oil 
placed on it and struck with the adae. With this the canoe is 
ready to be pieced together, and the first stage of its 
construction is over. 
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As has been said ab«v«, the two stages differ from one 
another in the nature of work done and in their sociolo^cal 
and ceremoiual setting. So far, we have seen only a few men 
engaged in cutting the tree and scooping it out and then 
preparing the various parts of the canoe. Industriously, but 
slowly and deliberately, with many pauses, they toil over their 
work, sitting on the brown, trodden soil of the village in front 
of the huts, or scooping the canoe in the central place. The 
ffrst part of the task, the feUing of the tree, took us to the tall 
jungle and {niricate undergrowth, climbing and festooned 
around the fantastic shapes of corat rocks. 

Now, with the second stage, the scene shifts to the clean, 
snow-white sand of a coral beach, where hundreds of natives 
in festive array crowd around the freshly scraped body of the 
canoe. The carved boards, painted in black, white and red, 
the green fringe of palms and jungle trees, the blue of the sea 
—all lend colour to the vivid and lively scene. Thus I saw the 
building of a canoe done ou the East shore of the Trobriands. 
and in this setting I remember it. In Sinaketa, instead of the 
blue, open sea, breaking in a belt of white foam outside on the 
fringing reef and coming in limpid waves to the beach, there 
are the dull, muddy browns and greens of the Lagoon, playing 
into pure emerald tints where the dean sandy bottom begins. 

Into one of these two scenes, we must now i m a g in'* the 
dug-out transported from the village, after all is ready, and 
after the summons of the chief or headman has gone round the 
neighbouring villages. In the case of a big chief, several 
hundreds of natives will assemble to help, or to gaze on the 
performance. When a small community with a second-rate 
headman construct thdr canoe, only a few dozen people will 
come, the relatives-in-law of the headman and of other notables, 
and their close friends. 

After the body of the canoe and oU the accessories have been 
placed in readiness, the proceedings are opened by a magical 
rite, called Ke^uliliva ii^yo. This rite belongs to the Kula 
magic, for which the natives have a special expression ; they 
call it mtratiia. It is connected with the inserting of the 
ornamental prow-boards into their grooves at both ends of 
the canoe. These ornamental parts of the canoe are put in 
first of all, and this is done ceremonially. A few sprigs of the 
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mint plant ane inserted under the boards, as they are put in, 
and the totivta^n (owner of the canoe) hammers the boards >n 
by means of a specUf stone imported from Dobo, and ritualty 
repeats a formula of the mwasiCa magic. The mint plant 
(sttfamwaya} plays an important part in the mv&sila {Kula 
magic) as weU as in love spells, and in the magic of beauty. 
Whenever a substance b to be medicated for the purpose of 
charming, seducing, or persuading, os a rule zvlumvoya b 
used. This plant figures also in several myths, where tt plays 
a similar part, the mythical hero always conquering the foe 
or winning a woman by the use of the ntiuiNtpoya. 

1 shall not adduce the magical foimulai in this account, 
with the exception of the most important one. Even a short 
summary of each of them would otetruct the narrative, and it 
would blur completely the outline of the consecutive account 
of the various activities. The various complexities of the 
magical ritual and of the formulae wiU be set forth in Chapter 
XVn, It may be mentioned here, however, that not only 
are there several types of magic performed during canoe 
building, such as the mwMila (KuEa magic), the canoe speed 
magic, exorctsms against evil magic, and exorcism of the iitkutay^ 
but within each of these types, there are different systems of 
magic, each with its own mythoJogical bosb, each localised in 
a different district, and each having of course different fonnuhe 
and slightly different iHes.* 

After the prow-boards are pot in. and before the next bit 
of technical work is done, another mogica] rite has to be 
performed. The body of the canoe, now bright with the tbree- 
ooloured boards, is pushed into the water. A handful of leaves, 
of a shrab called bobi*H, is charmed by the owner or by the 
builder, and the body of the canoe b washed in sea water with 
the leaves, AB the men participate in the washing, and thb 
rite is intended to make the canoe fast, by removing the tracea 
of any evil infiuence, which might still have remained, in spite 
of the pieviotts magic, performed on the vaga. After the tmgit 
has been rubbed and washed, it b pulled ashore again end 
placed on the skid logs. 

Now the natives proceed to the main and most important 
constructive part of their work: thb consists of the erection 
of the gunwale planks at the sides of the dug-out log. bo as to 

* All tbii it dbertuMi Hi ]pftaft2i in Qispber X¥I1« IHvuioA tV, 
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form the deep and wide well <rf the built-up canoe. The^ am 
kept in poaition by an mteroa) framework of some twelve to 
twenty pain of rite, and all of tliis b Ltslied together with a 
special creeper called rraytigo, and the holes and interstices 
are caulked with a resinous substance. 

I cannot enter here into detaib of building, though from 
the technological point of view, thb b the most interesting 
phase, showing us the native at grips with real problems oi 
construction. He baa a whole array nf compoueut pans, and 
he must make them ht together with a considerable degree of 
predstou, and that without having any exact means of measure¬ 
ment. By a rough appcedation based on long experience and 
great skill, he estimates the relative shapes and of the 
planks, the angles end dimensions of the rite, and the lengths 
of the various poles. Then, in shaping them out, the builder 
tests and fits them tn a preUroinaiy manner as work goes on, 
and as a rule the result b good. But now, when all these 
component parte have to be pieced finally together, it nearly 
always happens that some hit or other falb to fit properly 
with the rest. These detaib have to be adjusted, a bit taken 
off the body of the canoe, a plank or pole shortened, or even a 
piece added. The natives have a very efficient way of iashing 
on a whole bit of a plank, U thb proves too short, or if, by some 
accident, it breaks at the end. After all has been, finally fitted, 
and made to tally, the teunework of ribs b put into the canoe 
(see Plate XXVEI), and the natives proceed to lasb them to 
the body of the dog-out, and to the two longitudinal poles to 
which the rite are threaded. 

And now a few words must be said about the crayugo, the 
lashing creeper. Only one species of creeper b used for the 
lashing of boats, and it b of the utmost importance that this 
creeper should be sound and stic “g. It is thb alone that 
maintains the cohesion of the various parts, and in rough 
weather, very much depends on how the lashings will stand the 
strain. The other parts of the canoe—the outrigger poles— 
can be more easily tested, and as they are made of strong, 
elastic wood, they usually stand any weather quite well. Thus 
the element of danger and uncertainty in a canoe is due mainly 
to the creeper. Ho wonder, therefore, that the magic of the 
creeper b considered as one of the most important ritual items 
is canoe-building. 
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Ftt fact, the name of that creeper species, is also 

used as a general term for canoe magic. V^Ticn a man has the 
reputation of building or owninf a good and fast canoe, the 
usual way of explaining it is to say ^at he has. or knows *' a 
good wi^Higo." For. as in all other magic, there are several 
types of vayugo spdls. The ritual is always practically the 
same ; fi^'e coils of the creeper are. on the previous day. placed 
on a large wooden dish and chanted over in the owner 3 hut by 
himself- Only exceptionally can this magic be done by the 
buiider. Next day they are brought to the beach ceremotually 
on the wooden plate, Xn one of the wayugo systems, there b 
an additional rite, in which the Mitsaga fcanoe owner) tak« 
a piece of the creeper, inserts it into one of the hoies pierced in 
the rim of the dug-out for the lashing, and pulling U to and fro, 
recites once more the spell. 

In coosidcratioa of the importance of this magic, the 
formula will be here adduced in full- It consists of an exordium 
{ii’trfa}, a double part {lapwami}, abd a concluding period 

Wattuco Sfeli.. 

In the tt'ttla he first repeats ” Sacred (or ritual) eating 
of fbh. sacred inside," thus alluding to a belief thaf the 
loimags has in connection with this magic to partake 
ritually of baited fish. Then come the words—" Flutter, 
betel pkut, leaving behind." all associated with leading 
ideas of canoe magic—the flutter of pandanua sti^mets ; 
the betel nut, which the ancestral spirits in other rites are 
invited to partake of ; the speed by which all comrades 
wilt be left behind t 

A list of ancestral names follows^ Two of them, 
probably mythical personages, have significative names t 
" Stormy sea ’* and '* Foaming.” Then the batoma 
(spirits) of these ancestors are asked to sit on the canoe 
slips and to chew betel, and they are invoked to take the 
pandanus streamer of the Kudayuri—a place in Kilava, 
where the Bying canoe magic originated—and plant it on 
top of TcuIh or Tewara, the small island off the East 
coast of Fergusson, 

The magidan alter that chants r ” I shall turn, I shad 
tum towards you* O lu^u of Kitsiva* ydu rctuaiB bdiMd 

* It li UHMun to b« aeqflwotiiil wilO Ui« mjtio|o*r o( emipo-tniUdlar 
aod oi Uu tChapter XII) la ofUat W omlintwid thoioii|ltlr tho mcawa g 
<Ft tka np^lL 
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on the To'uru b«acli the Lagoon of Valcuta). Before 
you lies the sea arm of Pilolu. To-day, they kindle the 
festive fire of the Kundayuri, thou. O my boat" (here the 
personal name of the boat is uttered}, ** bind tby skirts 
together and fly t " In this passage—^wbieh is almost 
idr^ticol with one in the prcviousty quoted Ligogu spell— 
there is a direct allusion to the Kudayuri myth, and to 
the custom of festive fires. Again the canoe is addressed 
as a woman who has to bind her grass petticoat together 
diuing her flight, a reference to the belief that a flying 
witch binds her skirts when starting into the air and to 
the tradition that this m3rth originates from Na'ukuwakula, 
one of the flying Kodayuri sisters. The following main 
part continues with this mythicai allusion : Na’ukuwafcula 
flfw from Kitava through Sinaketa and Kayleula to 
Simsim , where she settled down and transmitted the 
magic to her progeny. In this spell the three places: 
Kuyawa (a creek and hillock near Sinaketa), Dikutuwa {a 
rock near Kayleula), and La'u (a cleft rock in the sea 
near Sunsim, in the Lousan^y Islands) are ihe ieading 
words of the tapwaita. 

The last sentence of the first part, forming a transition 
into the fapmatu. runs as follows i " I shall grasp the 
handle of the adse, I shall grip all the component parts 
of the canoe "—perhaps another aliosion to the mythical 
construction of the Kudayuri canoe (comp. Chap. XU. 

tV)—I shall fly on the top of Kuyawa, I shall 
disappear; dissolve In mist, in smoke ; become like a 
wind eddy, become alone—on top of Kuyawa." The same 
words ore then repeated, substituting for Kuyawa the 
two other above-mentioned spots, one after the other 
and thus retracing the flight of Na'uknwakuk. 

Then the magician returns to the bemnniita and recites 
the speU over again up to the phrase bind thv skS 
tt^ether and fly." which is followed this time by a second 
tapvttna : " T thall outdistance all my comrades with the 
bottom of my canoe ; I shall out-distance all my comrades 
with the prow-board of my canoe, etc., etc," repeating 
the prophetic boast with all the parts of the canoe, as is 
usual in the middle part of mag ir ^l spells. 

In the dogtaa, the l^t part, the magician addresses 
the vuga in mythological temu. with allusions to the 
KudajTm myth, and adds: " Canoe thou art a ghost 
thou art like a wind eddy ■ vanish, O my canoe, fly ' 
break ^reugh your sea-passage of Eadimwatu, cleave 
through the promontory of Saramwa. pass through Loma j 
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die away, disappear, vatiisfa with an eddy, vanish with 
the mist; make yoar imprint in the sand, cut through 
the seaweed, go, put on yoiu wreath of aromatic herbs."* 

After the wayt^o haa been rituahy brought in, the lashing 
of the canoe begins. First of all the ribs are lashed into position 
then the planks, and with this the body of the canoe is ready. 
This takes a varying time, according to the number of 
people at work, and to the amount of tallying and adjusting 
to be done at the Snal htting. Sometimes one whole day's 
work is spent on this stage, and the next piece of work, the 
construction of the outrigger, has to be postponed to another 
day. This is the next stage, and there b no magic to punctuate 
the course of technical activities. The big, solid log is put 
alongside the canne, and a numher of short, pointed sticks are 
driven into it. The sticks are put in crossways on the top of 
the float (faniftKi). Then the tops of these sticks are again 
attached to a number of horizontal poles, which have to be 
thrusi through one side of the canoe-body, and attached to 
the other. AU this naturally requires again adjusting and 
fitting. When these sticks and poles are bound together, 
there tesults a strong yet elastic frame, in which the canoe and 
the float are held together in parallel positions, and across them 
transversely there run the several horizontal poles which keep 
them together. Kext, these poles are bridged over hy many 
longitudinal sticks lashed together, and thus a platform is 
made between the edge of the canoe and the tops of the float 
sticks. 

When that is done, the whole frame of the canoe is ready, 
and there remains only to caulk the holes and interstices. 
The caulking substance is prepared in the hut of the to/iiMga, 
and a spell is recited over it on the evening before the work is 
begun. Then again, the whole community turn out and do 
the work in one day's sitting. 

The canoe is now ready for the sea, except for the painting, 
which is only for ornamentation. Three more magical rites 
have to be performed, however, before it is painted and then 
launched. All three refer directly to the canoe, and aim at 
giving it speed. At the same time ail three are exorcbms 
against evil influences, resulting from various defilements or 
hroken taboos, which possibly might have desecrated the wage. 

* Conpu* Oh linflulsUc ustycia at tbit tpcll la ChtpHr XVIll. 
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Thfl first IS called which means something like ’* ritual 

cooking of the canoe. The toiintagA has to prepare a real 
witches* cauldron of all sorts of things, which afterwards are 
burnt Uftder the bottom of thecanoe^ and the smoke is supposed 
to cTCercise a speed-giving and cleansing inAuence^ The 
ingredients are ; the wings of a hat, the nest of a very small 
bird called pi>Usiku, some dried bracken leaves, a bit of cotton 
fluff* and some laEang grass, AU the substances ate a^ociated 
with flying and lightness. Tlie wood used for kindling the hre 
is that of the light-timbered mlmo^ iree The twign 

have to be obtained by throwing at the tree a pif:e of wood 
l[never a atoric^p and when the broken-off twig falbp it must be 
canght in the band^ and not attowed to touch tfic grounds 

The second rite, called Fa^nfi, b an c\orcism oniy^ and it 
consists of charming a stick h and then knocking the body of tlie 
canoe all over with it- This ex pells the evil witchery 

which it b only wise lo suspect has been cast by some 
envious rivals, or persons jealous of the lefitFdga, 

Finally, the third of these rites, the Kayt^pena waga^ 
consists in medicating a torch of coco^Ieaf with the appropriate 
apelL and fumigating with it the inside of the canoe. This 
gives speed and once more cleanses the canoe. 

Alter another sitting of a few day$, the whole oui^ddo of 
the canoe b painted in three colours^ Over each of them a 
special spell h chanted again, the most important one over the 
tdack cobur, Thb b never omitted, while the red and white 
spells are optional In the rite of the black colour, ^g^in, a 
whole mixture of sunstances b used—a dry bracken leaf, grass, 
and a p^isihn nest—all thb is charred with some coco^nut 
husk, and the first strokes of the black paint are made with the 
mixture. The rest b pain led with a watery mixture of charred 
coco-nut For red colour, a sort of ochre, imported from the 
d'Entrecasieaux Islands, b used; the white one is made of a 
chalky earth, found in certain parts of the shore. 

SaU-making is done on another day, usually in the village, 
by communal lahour. and* with a number of people helping, 
the tedious and complicated work b perfomied in a relatively 
short lime. The triangular outline of the sail b hrst pegged 
out on the ground, as a rule the uid sail being used as a pattern. 
After thb b done, tapes of dried pandanua leaf (sec Plates 
XXVIIl> XXIX) are stretched on the ground and first flxed 
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along the borders of the {tail. Then, starting at ibe apes of 
the triangle, the sail-makers pnt tapes radiating towardii the 
base, sewing them together with awls of Hying fox bone, and 
using as thread narrow strips of specially toughened pandaniis 
leaf. Two layers of tapes are sewn one on top of the other to 
make a solid fabric. 


IV 

The canoe is now quite ready to be launched. But before 
we go on to an account of the ceremonial launching and the 
associated festivities, one or two general remarks must be 
made retrospectively about the proceedings just described. 

The whole of the first stage of canoe-building, that is, the 
cutting of the tree, the scooping out of the tog, and the pre¬ 
paration of the other component parts, with all their associated 
magic, is done only when a new canoe is built. 

But the second stage has to be performed over all the canoes 
before every great overseas Kula expedition. On such an 
occasion, all the canoes have to be re-lashed, re^aulkcd, and 
re-painted. This obviously requires that they should all be 
taken to pieces and then lashed, caulked and {tinted exactly 
as is done with a new canoe. All the magic incidental to these 
three processes is then performed, in its due order, over the 
renovated canoe. So that we can say about the second stage 
of Canoe-building that not only is it always performed in 
assDciation with the Kula, but that no big expedition ever 
takes place without it. 

We have had a description of the magical rites, and the 
ideas which are implied in every one of them have been specified. 
But there are one or two more general characteristics which 
must be mentioned here. First, there is what could be called 
the '■ ceremonial dimensjan '* of ma^cai rites That is, 
how far is the performance of the rite attended by the members 
of the community, if at all, and if so, do they actively take 
part in it, or do they simply pay keen attention and behave 
as an interested andJence ; or, though being present, do they 
pay little heed and show only, small interest ? 

In the first stage of canoe-building, the rites arc performed 
by the magician himself, with only a few helpers in attendance. 
The general village public do not feel sufficiently interested 
and attracted to assist, nor art they bound by custom to do so. 
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The general characier of these rites is more like tbe perform¬ 
ance ol a teclmicality o! work than of a ceremony. The 
preparing of herbs for the ligcgu magiCp for imtancei and the 
charming it over^ is carried out in a macter^f-fact^ business¬ 
like manner, and nothing in the behaviour of the magician and 
those casuaUygrouped around him would indicate that anything 
specially interesting in the routine work is happening. 

The rites of the second stage are ipso fAcm attended by all 
those who help in piecing together and lashing, but on the whole 
those present have no special task assigned to them ui tbe per¬ 
formance of these rites. As to the attenrion and behaviour 
during the periormance of the magic^ much depends of course on 
whether the magician officiating is a chief of great importance 
or itomeons of low rank. A certain decorum and even silence 
would be observed in any case. But many of those present 
would turn aside and go away, ii they wanted to do so. The 
magician does not produce the impression of an officiating 
high priest performing a solemn ceremotiy^ but rather of a 
spedalised workman doing a particularly important piece of 
work- It must be Eemembeied that aU the rites are simple, 
and the chanting ol the spells in public is done in a low voice* 
and quickly* without any specially elective vocal production 
Again* the cauJking and the wayfigo rites are* in some types of 
magic at least* performed in the magician^s hut, without any 
attendance whatever* and so is that of the black paint. 

Another point of general importance b what could be 
called the stringency of magic rites. In canoe magic* for 
instance, the expulsion of tbe loJtvny* the ritual cutting of tbe 
pulling rope, the magic of tbe ad^e (ftgcgii). that of the lashing 
creeper {ti^ayugo), of the caulking, and of the black paint can 
never be omitted^ Whereas the other rites are optional, 
though as a rule some of them are performed. But even those 
which are considered indispensable do not all occupy the same 
place nl importance in native mytholqgy and in Eiative ideas, 
which is dearly expressed in the behaviour of the natives and 
their manner of speaking of them. Thus* the general term 
for canoe magic b dtber or from which we can 

see that these two spelh are considered the most important. 
A man will about tib being better than that of 

the other* or of having laamt hb ligog^ from hb father* Again^ 
as we shall see in the canoe myth, both these rites are explidtly 
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mentioned, there. Although the expulaioa of the tokway is 
always done, it is dehnitely lecognised by the natives as being 
of lesset importance. So are also the magic of caulking and 
of the black paint. 

A less general point, of great interest, bowever, is that of 
evil magic and of broken taboos. 1 bad to 

mention several exorcisms against those infiuences, and somC' 
thing must be said about them here. The term bulttbtsalsia 
covers all forms of evil magic or witchery. There is that 
which, directed against pigs, makes them ran away from their 
owners into the bush; there is bM{»bvr<ttaie for ahenating the 
affectious of a wife or sweetheart: there U evil magic against 
gardens, and—perhaps the most dreaded one—evil magic 
against rain, producing drought and famine. The evil magic 
against canoes, ma l tin g them slow, heavy, and unsea worthy, 
is also ranch feared. Many men profnas to know it, but it b 
very difficult for the Ethnographer to obtain a formula, and 1 
succeeded only in taking down one. It is always supposed to 
he practised by canoe^wners upon the craft which they regard 
as dangerous rivals of their own. 

There are many taboos referring to an already constructed 
canoe, and we shall meet with them later when speakiag about 
sailing and handling the canoe. Bot before that stage ia 
reached, any defilement with any unclean substance of the log 
out of which the canoe is scooj^, would make it slow and 
bad : or if anybody were to walk over a canoe log or stand on 
it there would be the same evil result. 

One more point must be mentioned here. As we have 
seen, the first magical rite, of the second stage of construction, 
is performed over the prow-boards. The question obtrudes 
itself as to whether the designs on these boards have any 
magical meaning. It roust be dearly understood that any 
guesswork orspecuUtions about origins must be rigidly exduded 
from ethnographic field work like this. For a sodologically 
empirical answer, the Ethnographer roust look to two classes 
of facts. First of all, he may directly question the nativro os 
to whether the prow-Eioards themselves or any of the motives 
upon them are done for magical purposes. Whether he 
questions the average man, or even the specialist in canoe magic 
and carving, to this he will always receive m Kiriwina a 
negative answer. He can then enquire whether in the magical 
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Tiiual f<rr fctnnulz there are no references lo the prow-bnaids, 
or to any of the decorative motives on them. Here also, the 
evidence on the whole is negative. In one spell perhaps, and 
that belonging not to canoe but to the Kula magic {comp 
below. Chap, XIII, Div. II, the Kayiknna Tabuyo speU), 
there can be found an allusion to the prow-boards, but only 
to the term describing them in general, and not to any special 
decorative motive. Thus the only association between canoe 
decoration and canoe magu. consists in the fact that two magical 
rites are performed over them, one mentioned already, and the 
other to be mentioned at the beginning of the next chapter. 

The description of canoe-bitilding, in fact, all the data 
given in this chapter, refer only to one of the two types of 
sea-going canoe to be found in the Knla district. For the 
natives of the Eastern half of the ring use craft bigger, and in 
certain respects better, than the Mdsaau. The main didcrence 
between the Eastern and Western type consists in the fact 
that the bigger canoes have a higher gunwale or side, and 
consequently a greater carrying capacity, and they can be 
immersed deeper. The larger water board offers more 
resistance against making leeway, and thb allows the canoes 
to be sailed closer to the wind. Consequently, the Eastern 
canoes can beat, and these natives are therefore much more 
independent of the direction of the wind in their sailings. 
With this is connected the position of the mast, which in thin 
type is stepped in the middle, and it b also permanently fixed, 
and is not taken down every time after sailing. It obviously, 
therefore, need not he changed in its position every time the 
canoe goes on another tack. 

1 have not seen the construction of a nagega. as these 
canoes are called , but 1 think that it b technic ally a much 
more difficult task than the building of a maseimi. 1 was told 
that both magic and ceiemosial of construction are very much 
the same in the building of both canoes. 

The M«gega. that is the larger and more seaworthy type, 
is used on the section of the Kula ring beginning in Gawa and 
ending in Tubetube. It b also used in certain parts of the 
Massim dbtrict, which tie outside the Kula ting, such as the 
Island of Sud-Est, and surrounding smaUer islands, Hnd it b 
used among the Southern Massim of the mainland. But 
though its use is very widely spread, its manufacture b confined 
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to only a few places. The most important centres of nag^ga 
building are Gawa, a few villages on Woodlark Islands^ tbe 
Island of Panayati, and perhaps one or two places on Misima. 
Fratn there, the canoes are traded all over the district, and 
indeed this la one of the most important forms of trade in this 
part of the world. The Mdsaird canoes are used and manu¬ 
factured in the district of Dobu, in the Ampbletts, in the 
Trobriands, in Kitava and Iwa. 

One point of great importance in the relation of these two 
forms of canoe is that one of them has, witlila the last two 
generations, been expanding at the expense of the other. 
According to reliable information, gathered at several points 
in the Trobriands and the Amphletts, the wgtga type^ that is 
the heavier, more seaworthy and better-sailing canoe, was 
driven out some time ago from the Ampliletts and Trobriands. 
The mdsdvd, in many respects inferior, but less difficult to 
build, and swifter, has supplanted the bigger type. In olden 
days, that is, about two or three generations ago, the nugfga 
was used exclusively In Iwa, Kitava, Kiriwina, Vahuta, and 
Sinaketa, while the Amphtettans and the natives of Kayieula 
would usually use the nag^a, though sometimes they would 
sail in nursava canoes. Dobu was the real borne and bead- 
quarters of the Mdsdwa. When the sbiiting began, and when 
if was completed, J could not ascertain. But the fact is that 
nowaflays even the villages of Kitava and Iwa manufacture 
the smaUer ffiasotca canoe. Thus, one of the most important 
cultural items is spreading from South to North. There is, 
however, one point on which 1 could oot obtain definite in¬ 
formation : that is, whether in the Trobriands the nagega in 
olden days was imported from Kitava, or whether it was 
manufactured locally by imported craftsmen (as is done even 
nowadays in Kiriwina at times), or whether the Trobriandeis 
themselves knew bow to make the big canoes. There is no 
doubt, however, that in olden days, the natives of Kitava and 
Iwa used themselves to make the nagegA canoes. The Kudayuri 
myth (see Chapter XII). and the connected magic, refer to 
this type of canoe. Thus in this district at any rate, and 
probably in the Trobriands and Amphletts as well, not only 
the use, but also the manufacture of the bigger canoe has been 
superseded by that of the smaller one, the mamant, now found 
in all these parts. 


CBAFTKIi VI 


LAVHCHING OF A CANOE AND CEREMONIAL 
VISITING—TRIBAL ECONOMICS IN THE TROBRIANDS 

I 

The canoe, painted and decorated, stands noiv ready to be 
launched, a source of pdde to the owners and to the makerr^, 
and an object of admimtion to the other beholders. A new 
sailing craft is not only another utility created; it is more: 
if is a new entity sprung into being, something with which 
the future destinies of the sailors will be bound up, and on 
wbich they will depend. There can be no doubt that thb 
sentiment is also felt by the natives and expressed in their 
customs and behaviour. The canoe receives a personal name, 
it becomes an object of inteixse interest to the whole district. 
Its qualities, points of beauty, and of probable perfection or 
fauitiness art canvassed round the fires at night. The owner 
and bis kinsmen and fellow villagers will speak of it with the 
Qsiul boasting and exaggerations, and the others will all be 
very keen to see it, and to watch its performances. Thus the 
institution of ceremomal launching is not a mere formality 
prescribed by custom: it corresponds to the psychological 
needs of the community, it rouses a great interest, and is very 
well attended even when the canoe belongs to a small com¬ 
munity. When a big chiefs canoe is launched, whether that 
of Kasanai or Omaiakana, Olivilevi or Stnaketa, up to a 
thousand natives will assemble on the beach. 

This festive and public display of a finished canoe, with its 
full paint and ornament, is not only in harmony with the 
natives' sentiments towards a new sailing craft; it also agrees 
with the way they treat in general the results of their economic 
activitis. Whether in gardening or in fishing, in the building 
of houses or in industrial achievements, there is a tendency to 
display the products, to arrange them, and even adorn at 
least certain classes of them, so as to produce a big, teathetic 
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effect. In fishing, there arc only traces of this tendency, 
but in gardening, it assumes very great proportions, and the 
handling, arranging and display of garden produce is one of 
the most characteristic features of their tribal life, and it takes 
up much time and work,* 

Soon after the painting and adorning of the canoe, a date 
b fired for the ceremonial iauncbing and trial run. the tasast/ria 
festivities, as they are called. Word is passed to the chiefs 
and headmen of the neighbouring villages. Those of them 
who own canoes and who belong to the same Kuta community 
have always to come with their canoes and take part in a sort 
of regatta held on the occasion. As the new canoe is always 
constructed in connection with a Kula expedition, and as the 
other canoes of the same Rula community have to be either 
done up or replaced, it is the rule that on the tasasoria day a 
whole fleet of brand new or renovated canoes assemble on the 
beach, all resplendent in fresh colours and decoration of cowrie 
shells and bleached pandanus strenmeis. 

The launching itself is inaugurated with a rite of the 
mwatiUt (Kula magic), called Kaytalula vadota vtiga (” staining 
red of the mouth of the canoe "). After the natives have taken 
off the plaited coco-nut leaves with which the canoe b pro¬ 
tected against the sun, the folttrega chants a spell over some red 
ochre, and stains both bow and stem of the canoe. A special 
cowrie shell, attached to the prow-board {fabuyo) is stained at 
each end. After that the canoe is launched, the viltageis 
pushing it into the water over pieces of wood transversely 
placed which act as slips [see Plate XXX). This is done 
amidst shouts and ulttlalions, such as are made on all occasiDns 
when some piece of work has to be done in a festive and 
ceremonial manner, when, for instance, the harvest b brought 
in and given ceremoniafly by a man to bb brother-in-law, or 
when a gift of yams or taro b laid down before a fisherman's 
house by an inland gardener, or the return gift of fish is made. 

Thus the canoe is finally launched after the long sciies of 
mingled work and ceremony, technical effort and magical rite. 

After the launching is done, there takes place a feast, or, 
more correctly, a dbtribudon of food {saf0fO under observatioa 
of all sorts of formalities and ritual. Such a dbtiibution 
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is always made wfaea the ioliwaga has not built the canoe him¬ 
self, and when he therefore has to repay the cotter of the 
canoe and his helpers. It also takes place 'whenever the canoe 
of a big chief is launched. In order to eetebrate the occasion, 
to show off his wealth and generosity, and to give food to the 
many people who have been summoned to assist in the 
construction. 

After the sagaii (ceremonial distrihution of food) is over, 
as a rule, in the afternoon, the new canoe is rigged, the mast 
is put up, the sail attached, and thU and all the other boats 
make a trial nan. It is not a competitive race in the strict 
sense of the word. The chief's canoe, which indeed would as 
a rule be best and fastest, in any case always wins the race. 
If it did not sail fastest, the others would probably keep back. 
The trial nm ts rather a display of the new canoe, side by side 
with the others. 

In order to give one concrete Ulusttation of the ceremonial 
connected with canoe building and launching, it may be weU 
to relate an actual event. I shall therefore descrlhe the 
tasasorU, seen on the beach of Eauiukuba, in February, 1916, 
when the new canoe of Kasana'i was launched. Eight canoes 
took pan in the trial nm, that is, all the canoes of Ktriwlna, 
which fanns what I have called the “ Kula cornmunity/' the 
social group who moke their Kula expeditions in a body, and 
who have the some limits within which they carry on their 
exchange of valuables. 

The great event which was the cause of the building and 
renovaiiug of the canoes, 'was a Kula expedition pianu^ by 
To'ulawa and his Kula community. They were to go to the 
East, to Kitava, to Iwa or Gawa, perhaps even to Muruwa 
(Woodlark Isknd). Uiougb with this island the natives do not 
carry on the Kula dtitctly. As is usual in such cases, months 
before the approximate date of sailing, plans and forecasts were 
made, stories of previous voyages were recounted, old men dwelt 
on their own reminiscences and reported what they had been 
told by their elders of the days when iron was uuknowii and 
everyone had to sail to the East in order to get the green 
stone quarried in Suloga on Woodlark Island. And so, as it 
always happens when future events ore talked over round 
village fires, imagination outran all bounds of probability; 
and the hopes and anticipations grew bigger and bigger. In 
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the ettd, eTeryone really believed his party would go at least to 
the Easterninost KtaTshall Benaetts {Gawa), whereas, as events 
turned out, they did not sail beyond; Kitava. 

For this occasion a new canoe bad to be constructed In 
Kasana'i, and this was done by Ibena himsdi, the chief of that 
village, a man of rank e4|uai to the highest chief (his kinsman, 
in fact) but of smaller power. Ibena is a fulled builder as 
well as a fair carver, and there is no class of magic in which 
he does not profess to be versed. The canoe was built, under 
his guidance : he carved the boards himseli, he nt!m> pecfonued 
the magic, and he was. of course, the t^iwaga. 

In OmaraJcana, the canoe had to be slightly altered in 
coostnicdon: it had to be re-iashed and re-painted. To do 
this To'uluwa, the chief, bad summoned a master builder and 
carver from the island of Kitava, the same one who a couple 
of years before, had built this canoe. Also a new saiT had to 
be made for the Omarakana boat, as the old one was too small. 
The ceremony of fasasoria (launching and regatta) ought by 
rights to have been held on the beach of Kasana*!, but as its 
sister village, Omarakana, is so much more important, it took 
place on ICaulukuba, the sea-shore of the latter. 

As the date approached, the whole district was alive with 
prepaiatious, since the coastal vtUages bad to put their canoes 
in order, white iu the inland communities, new festive dresses 
and food bad to be made ready. The food was not to be eaten, 
but to be offered to the chief for his sagati (ceremonial distri¬ 
bution). Only in Omarakana, the women had to cook for a 
big festive repast to be eaten on return from the U^sasoria, In 
the Trobriands it is always a sign that a festive event is pending 
when all the women go in the evening to the bush to collect 
plenty of hrewood. Next morning, this wiU be used for the 
kuwdiumuli, the baking of food in the ground, which is one of 
the forma of cooking used on festive occadons. On the 
evening of the tasaxoria ceremony, people in Omarakana and 
Kasana'i were also busy witb the numerous other preparations, 
running to the shore and back, filling baskets with yams for 
the sageli. getting ready their festive dress and decorations 
for the morrow. Festive dress means, for a woman, a new 
grass skirl, resplendent in fresh red, white and pnrple, and for 
the man a newly bleached, snow-white pubic leaf, made of the 
stalk of areca palm leaL 
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Early in Xh.t morning of the appomted day^ the food was 
packed Jnto baskets of plaited leaf, the personal apparel on top 
of al! covered as usttal with folded mats and conveyed to 
the beacli. The women carried on thdr heads the large 
baskets, shaped tike big inverted bells, the men shouldered a 
stick with two bag^shaped baskets at each end. Other men had 
to carr}' the oars, pacfdJes„ rigging and sail, as these para^ 
phenalia are always kept in the village. From one of the 
villages, one of the large, prismalk receptacles for food made 
of sticks was carried by several men right over the raybwag 
(corn! ridge) to be oSered to the chief of Omarakana as n share 
in the Mgali. The whole village was aa^tir» and on its out¬ 
skirts, through the surrounding groves, parties from inland 
could he seen making their way rapidly to the shore, 1 left 
the village with a party of notables at about eight o'clock in 
the morning. After leaving the grove of fruit and palm trees 
which grows especially densely Dxoundjhe village of Omarakann, 
we entered between the two walls of green^ the usual monoton¬ 
ous Trobriand rostdi which passes through the low scrub. 5 «n„ 
emerging on a garden space, we could see» beyond a gentle 
declivity, the rising slope of the r^iybwag^ a mixture of rank 
vegetation with monumental bouldm of grey coral standing 
out hete and there. Through this^ the path led on^ following 
in an tnlricate course between iiinalt precipices and towering 
outcrops, passing huge, ancient ficus trees, spreading around 
them their many trunks and aerial roots. At the top of the 
ridge, all of a sudden the blue sea shone through the foliage, 
and the roar qf waves breaking on the reef struck our cars. 
Soon we found ourselves among the crowd assembled on the 
beach, near to the big boat-shed of Omarakana. 

By about nine o'clock, everybody was ready on the b&tch, 
ft w'as fully exposed to the Eastern sun^ but this was not yet 
sufficiently high to drop its light right from above, and thus to 
produce that deadly effect of tropical mid-day, where the 
shadows instead of modelling out the details, blur every 
vertical surface and make everything dull and formless. The 
beach appeared bright and gaudy, and the lively brown bodies 
looked wcl) againsl the background of green foliage and white 
sand. The natives were anointed with coco-nut oih and 
dcH:orated with flowers and facial paint, Large red hibiscus 
blossoms were ^tuck into their hair, and wreaths of the white. 
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wouderiiiHy scented baiui Hewers crowned tbe dense blnck 
mops. There was a good display of ebony carvings, sticks 
and lime spoons. There were decorated lime pots, and such 
objects of personal adomnLent as belts of red shell discs or of 
small cowrie shells, nose sticks (very rarely osed nowadays), 
and other articles so welt known to everybody from ethnological 
collections in museiims, and usually called " ceremonial," 
though, as said above (Chapter HI, Div. IH) the description 
" objects of parade " would be much more io agreement with 
the correct meaning of the words. 

Such popular festivities as the one just being described 
are the occastons on which th^ objects of parade, some of 
which astonish 11$ by their artistic periecdon, appear in native 
life. Before I had opportunities to see savage art in actual 
display, iu its proper. " living '* setting, there seemed to me 
always to exbt some incongruity between the artistic finbh 
of such objects and the general crudity of savage life, a crudity 
marked precisely on the aesthetic side. One imagines greasy, 
dirty, naked bodies, moppy haii full of vermin, and other 
realistic features which make up one's idea of tEe " savage," 
and in some respects rrality bears out imagination. As a 
matter of fact though, the incongruity does not exist when 
once one has seen native art actually displayed in its own 
setting. A festive mob of natives, with the wonderful golden- 
brown colour of their skins brought out by washing and 
anointing and set o 3 by the gaudy white, red and black of 
facial paiut, feathers and ornaments, with their exquisitely 
carved and polished ebony objects, with thdr finely worked 
lime pots, has a distinct degance of its own. without striking 
one as grotesque or incongruous in any esthetic detaiL There 
is an evident harmony between their festive mcjod, the display 
of colours and forms, and the manner in which they put on and 
bear their ornaments. 

Those who have come from a distance, and who would 
spoil their decorations by the long march, wash with water 
and anoint themselves with coco-nut grease immediately before 
arriving at the scene of festivities. As a rule the best paint 
is put on later on, when theclimax of the proceedings approaches. 
On this occasion, alter the preliimnaries (distribution of food, 
arrival of other canoes) were over, and when the races were 
jttst going to be started, the aristocracy of Omarakana—the 
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wives and children of To'utuwa, his relatives and — 

withdrew behind the shelters, near the boat shed, and pnt* 
ceeded to put on the red, white and black of full facial paint. 
They crushed young betel-nut, mixed it with lime, and put 
it on with the pestles of betel mortars; then some of the 
aromatic black resin ^saynAn) and w'hite lime were applied. 
As the habit of mirrors b not ijuite well established yet in the 
Trobriands, the painting was done by one person on the face 
of another, and great care and patience were displayed on 
both aides. 

The numerous crowd spent the day without taking much 
refreshment—a feature strongly differentiating Kiiiwiriian 
festivities from our ideal of an entertainment or pjeoic- No 
cooking was done, and only a few bananas were eaten here and 
there, and green coco-nuts were drunk and eaten. But even 
these refreshments were consumed with great frugality. 

As always on such occasions, the people collected together 
in Sets, the visitors from each village forming a group apart. 
The local natives kept to their own boat houses, those of 
Omarakana and Kurokaiwa having their natura] centres on 
the beach of Kaulukuba. The other visitors similarly kept 
togelhei in their position on the beach, according to their local 
distribution ; thus,men from the Northern villages would keep 
to the Northern section of the beach, those from the South 
would stick to that point of the compass, so that villages which 
were neighbours in reality would also be side by side on the 
shore, There was no mingling in the crowd, and individuals 
would not walk about from one group to another. The 
aristocrats, out of personal dignity, humble folk because of a 
modesty imposed by custom, would keep in their places. 
To'uluwa sat practically during the whole performance, on the 
platform erected for this purpose, except when he went over to 
liis boat, to trim it for the race. 

The boat shed of Omarakana, round which the chief, bis 
family and the other villagers were grouped, was the centre 
of all the proceedings. Under one of the palms, a fairly high 
platform was put up to accommodate To’uluwa. In a row 
in front of the sheda and shelters, ihere stood the prismatic 
food receptacles (^ata'i). They had been erected by the 
inhabitants of Omarakana and Kasana'i, on the previous day. 
and partially hlled with yams. The rest had to be supplied 
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by people from Ibe otber village, on the dny of the boat rac:es. 
Aa the natives came to the beach on that day^ village after 
vDlage, they brought their conlribation, and before setMing 
down on their particular spot on the shore^ they pajd*a W5jt 
to the chief and oflered him their tributes. These would be 
put into one of the pwaia'i. All the villages did not contribute 
their share, but the majority did« though some of them brought 
only a few baskets. One of the villages brovight one 
complete Oiled with yams, and offered the whole 

to the chief. 

In the m earn time, the eight canoes arrived, including that 
of Kasana'i« whiidi had been ceremonially launched that 
morning with the accompanying magical rite, on its own beach 
about half a mile away. The canoe of Omarakana had also been 
launched on this monting [Plate XXX)^ and the same rice 
performed over it. It ought to have been done by To'uluwa, 
the chief. As be, however^ is quite incapable of remembering 
magical spells—in fact, he never does any of the magic which 
his rank and oQice impose on him—the rile was performed on 
this occasion by one of his kinsmen. This is a typical case of 
a rule very stringently formulated by all informants when you 
ask about it, yet in reality often observed with kjdty. If 
you inquire directlyp everyone will tell you that this rite^, as all 
others of the {Kula magic) has to bo done by the 

ioliw^ga. But every time when he ought to pcrionn it, 
To^uluwa will find some excuse, and delegate it to another* 

When all the canoes were present^ as well as all the 
important villages, at about eleven o'clock a.m., there took 
place the (ceremonial distribution). The food was 

given to people from various villages, specially such as 
took part in the races^ or had assisted in the huilditig of the 
new canoe. So we see that food coniriboted by all the villages 
before the sagati was simply redistributed among them, a 
considerable quantity having been added drat by the chief; 
and this indeed is the usnal procedure at a s^igmtL In this 
case, of course, the Lion's share was taken by the Kitavans 
who helped at the building. 

After the s^gali was over^ the canoes were ail brought up 
to one spot, and the natives began to prepare them for the 
race. The masts were stepped, the fastenings trimmed, the 
sails made ready (see Plate XXXI), After that the canoes 
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all put oi! and gathered about half a mile off the shore, be}’ond 
the fringing reef ; and at a sign given by some one on one of 
them, they all started. As said before, such a run Is not a 
race property speaking, in which the canoes would start 
scrupulously at the same minute, have the same distance to 
cover, and which would clearly show which is the fastest, Tn 
this case, it was merely, as always, a review of the bt^ts sailing 
along as well as they were able, a review in which they all began 
to move, more or less at the same time, went in the same 
direction, and covered practically the same distance. 

As to the time table of the events, the sogali was over before 
mid-day. There was a pause; and then, at about one p.m., 
the natives began rigging the canoes. Then all hands had a 
spell, and not before three p.m. were the races started. The 
whole affair was over by about four o'clock, and half an hour 
later, the boats from the other villages started to sail home, 
the people on the shore dispersed, so that by sunset, that 
is, about six o'clock, the bea^ was almost deserted. 

Such was the Unasufm cermnony which I saw in February, 
t^ib. It was a fine sight from the spectacular point of view, 
A superficial onlooker could have hardly perceived any sign 
of white man's tnfiuence or interference. I was the only 
white man present, and besides myself only some two or three 
native missionary teachem were dressed in white cotton. 
Amongst the rest of us there could be seen sparsely a coloured 
rag. tied round as a neckerchief or head-dress. But otherwise 
there waa only a swarm of naked brown bodies, shining with 
coco-nut oil, adorned in new festive dress, with here and there 
the three-coloured grass skirt of a woman (see Plates XXX 
and XXXI). 

But alas, for one who cauld look below the surface and read 
the various symptoms of decay, de^ changes would be 
discernible from what must have been the oiigirtai conditions 
of such a native gathering, lu fact, some three generations 
ago, even its appearances would have been different. The 
natives then would have been armed with shields and spears ; 
some would have borne decorative weapops, such as the big 
<sword-dabs of hard wood, or massive ebony cudgels, or small 
throwing-sticks, A closer inspection would have shown many 
more decorations and ornaments, such as nose-sticks, finely 
carved lime spatulw. gourds with bumt-in designs, some oi 
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which are now out of use. or those used ol inferior workmansbip 
or without decoration. 

But other and much deeper changes have taken place in 
the social conditions Three generations ago both the canoes 
in the water and the people on the shore would have been more 
numerous. As mentioned above, in the olden days there would 
have been some twenty canoes in Kiriwtna, as against eight 
at the present time. Again, the far stronger influence of 
the chief, and the much greater relative importance of the 
event would have attracted a larger proportion out of the 
then more numerous population. Nowadays, other interests, 
such as diving for pearls, working on white man’s plantatiORS. 
divert the native attention, while many events connected 
with Missions. Government and trading, eclipse the importance 
of old customs. 

Again, the people on the shore would have had to adhere 
tn olden days even more closely to tiie local distribution, men 
of the same village community keeping together still more 
strictly, and looking with mistrust and perhaps even hostility, 
at other groups, especially those with whom they had hereditary 
feuds. The general tension would often be broken by squabbles 
or even imniatuie fights, especially at the moment of dispersing, 
and OD the way home. 

One of the important features of the performance, and 
the one of which the natives think perhaps most—the display 
of food—^wottld also have been quite diflereot. The chief 
whom I saw sittfng on a platform surrounded by a few wives 
only, and with small attendance would, under the old 
conditions, have been the owner of thrice as many wives and 
consequently relatives-in-law. and as it is these from whom he 
derives most of his income, he would have provided a much 
bigger sagali than he is able to do nowadays. 

Three generations ago the whole event would have been 
much mote solemn and dramatic to the natives. The very 
distance to the nd^bouring island of Kitava is nowadays 
dwarfed. In the past, it would not, as now, be quickly 
ohUterated by a white roan's steam-launch. Then, the canoes 
on the beach were the only means of arriving there, and their 
value in the eyes of the natives most have, therefore, been 
even higher, although they think so much of them now, The 
outlines of the distant island and the small fleet of canoes on 
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the beach fomsed for the aative$ the first act of a big over seaj^ 
expedition, an event of far deeper significanee to them then 
than noi*. A rich haul of amt-^hdla, the arrival of many 
mitcb-coveted utiltties, the bringittg tnck of news from the 
far-off land, af] this meant much more in older days than it 
can Dieaii at present, War, dancing, and the Kula supplied 
tribal life with its romantic and heroic dements, Nowada.}i%, 
with war prohibited by the Government, with dancing dis¬ 
credited by missicmary ioduencc, the Kola alone remains, 
and even that U stripy of some of its glamour. 

II 

Before we proceed to the next stage, we must pause in 
following the evenu of a Kula expedition, and consider one 
or two points of more general importance, 1 have loucbed in 
the narrative, but not dwelt upon, certain problems of the 
sociology of work. At the outset of the preceding chapter it 
was mentioned that canoe-buifding requires a definite organisa¬ 
tion of work, and in fact we saw that in the course of 
construction, various kinds of labour were employed, and more 
especially towards the end, much use was made* of communal 
labour Again, we saw that during the launching ceremony 
payment was given by the owner to the expert and bis lielpers. 
Thesw two points therefore, the organisation of labour and 
communal labour in particular, and the system of payment for 
experts' work must be here developed, 

Otganisaiion of tafcuwr—First of all. it is important to 
realise that a Kiriwinian is capable of working well, efficiently 
and in a continuous manner. But he must work under an 
effective incentive: he must be prompted by some duty 
imposed by tribal standards, or he most be lured by ambitions 
and values also dictated by custom and tradition. Gain, 
such as is often the stimulus for work in more civilised com- 
munittes. never acts as an impulse to work under the original 
native conditions. It succeeds very badly, therefore, when a 
white man tries to use this incentive to make a native work. 

This is the reason why the traditional view of the laay and 
indolent native is not only a constant refrain of the average 
white settler, but finds its way into good books of travel and 
even serious ethnographic records. With us, bbour U. or was 
till fairly recently, a commodity sold as any other, in the 
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open markeL A man accustomed to think in terms of current 
economic theory will naturally apply the conceptions of supply 
and demand to labour, and be applies them therefore to native 
labour. The imtrained person does the same, though in less 
sophisticated termS) and as they sec that the native will not 
work well for the white man, even if tempted by considerable 
payment and treated fairly well, they conclude that his 
capacity for labour is very small. This error is due to the same 
cause which Un at the bottom of all our misconceptions about 
people of different cultures- If you remove a man from hts 
social milieu, you eo ipso deprive him of almost all bis stimuli 
to moral steadfastness and economic effidency and even of 
interest in life. If then you measure him by moral, legal or 
economic standards, also essentially foreign to him, you cannot 
but obtain a caricature in your estimate. 

But tlie nati ves are not only capable of energetic, cootinuous 
and sIdIfuJ work ; their sodal conditions also moke it possible 
for them ro employ organised labour. At the beginning of 
Chapter TV, the sociology of canoe-butlding was given in 
outline, and now, after the details of Us successive stages have 
been filled in, it b possible to confirm what has been said 
there, and draw some conclusions as to this organisation of 
labour And first, as we are using this expression so often, 
I mufit insist again on the fact that the natives are capable 
of it, and that this contention b not a truism, as the fotlowiitg 
constdeiations should show. The just mentioned view of 
the lazy, tndividuallstjc and selfish savage, who lives an the 
bounties of nature as they fall ripe and ready for him, implicitly 
precludes the possibility of his doing efifective work, integntied 
into an organised effort by soeiai forces. Again, the view, 
almost universally accepted by spe^lsts, u that the lowest 
savages are in the pre-economic stage of individualistic search 
for food, whereas the more developed ones, such as the 
Trobtianders, for instance, live at the stage of isolated house¬ 
hold economy. This view also ignores, uben it does not deny 
explicitly, the possibility of socially organised labour. 

The view generally held b that, in native communities 
each individual wor^ feu- himself, or members of a household 
work so as to provide each family with the necessities of life. 
Of course, a canoe, even a masava^ could.obviousty be made 
by the members of a household, though with less efficiency 
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and in a longer time. So that there is a priori nothing to 
foretell whether organised labour, or the unaided efiorts of an 
individual or a email groap of people shotdd be used in the 
work. As B matter of fact, we have seen in canoe-building a 
number of men engaged in performing each a definite and 
difficult task, though united to one purpose. The tasks were 
differentiated in their soctologfical setting i some of the worker) 
uren actually to own the canoe ; others belonged to a different 
communily, and did it only as an act of service to the chief. 
Some worked in order to derive direct benefit from the use of 
the canoe, others w'ere to be paid. We saw also that the work 
of felling, of scooping, of decorating, would in some cases be 
performed by various men, or it might be performed by one 
only. Certainly Lhe minute tasks of lashing, caulking and 
painting, as well as sail-making, were done by communal 
labour as opposed to individual. And all these different tasks 
were directed towards one aim : the providing the chief or 
headman with the title of ownership of a canoe, and his whole 
community with its use. 

tt is clear that this difierentintton of tasks, ccKirdinated 
to a general purpose, requires a well developed social 
apparatus to back it up, and that on the other hand, this 
social mechanism must be associated and permeated with 
economic dements. There must be a chief, regarded as 
lupresentative cd a group ; he must have certain formal rights 
and privileges, and a certain amount of authority, and atm 
he must dispose of part of the wealth of the community. There 
must also be a man or men with knowledge sufficient to direct 
and co-ordinate the technical operations. All this b obvious. 
But it must be clearly set forth that the real force which binds 
all the people and ties them down in their tasks is obedience 
to custom, to tradition. 

Every man knows what is expected from him, in virtue of 
hb lotion, and he does it. whether ii means the obtaining of 
a privilege, the performance of a task, or the acquiescence in 
a fluw. He knows that it always has been thus, and thus 
it b all around iism, and thus it always must remain. The 
cfueTs authority, his privileges, the customary give and talrf 
which exisl between him and the community, all that b 
merely, so to speak, the mechaiusm through which the force 
of tradition acts. For there b no organised physical means 
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by wtiich those in authority coutd enforce their will in a case 
tike this. Order is kept by ilirect force of eveiybody's 
adhesion to custom, rules and Laws, by the same psychological 
influences which in our sexuety prevent a man of the world 
doing something which is not ** the right thing/’ The 
expression ** might is right would certainly not apply to 
Trobriaod society. Tradition b right, and what b right 
has might *'—thb rather is the rule governing the soda! forces 
in Boyowa, and I dare say in almost all native communities 
at this stage of culture. 

Alt the details of custom, all the magical formulae, the 
whole fringe of ceremoaial and rite which accompany canoe' 
bnilding, ^ these things add weight to the social scheme of 
duties. The importance of magical ideas and rites as 
integrating forces has been indicated at the outset of this 
description. It b easy to see bow all the appurtenances of 
ceremony, that b, magic, decoration, and public attendance 
welded together into one whole with labour, serve to put order 
and o^anisation into it. 

Another point must be enlarged upon somewhat more, I 
have spoken of organised taboitr, and of c&tHmuitai labour. 
These two conceptions are not synonymous, and it b well to 
keep them apart. As already detoed, organbed labour 
implies the co-operation of several socially and economi¬ 
cally different elements. It b quite another thing, however, 
when a number of people are engaged side by side, performing 
the same work, without any technical division of labour, or 
sodaJ differentiation of function. Thus, the whole enterprise 
of canoe-building b, in Kiriwina, the result of organised faAonf', 
But the work of some twenty to thirty men, who ride by side 
do the lariiing or caulking of the canoe, b eomMitnal labottr, 
Thb latter form of work has a great psychological advantage. 
It is much more stimulating and more interesting, and it 
allows of emulation, and therefore of a better quality of work. 
For one or two men, it would require about a month to do the 
work which twenty to thirty men can do in a day. In certain 
cases, as in the prilling of the heavy log bom the jungle to the 
village, the joining of forces b almost indbpensabte. True, 
the cauoe could be scooped out in the rayAwag, and then a 
few men might be able to pull it along, applying some skiH. 
But it would entail great hardships. Thus, in some cases. 
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commuaaJ labour is of extreme importance, and in aJl 
it furthers the course of work considerably* Sociologically, it 
is important, because it unplies iniitnal help, exchange of 
services, and solidarity in work within a wide range * 

Communal labour is an important factor in the tribal 
economy of the Trobriand natives. They resort to it in the 
building of living-huts and storehouses^ in certain forms of 
industrial work, and in the transport of things, especially at 
harvest time, when great quantities of produce have to he 
shifted from one village to anotber. often over a great dLstance* 
In fishing, when several canoes go out together and fish each 
for itself, then we cannot speak of communal labour. When 
on the other hand, they fish in one baud, each canoe having 
an appointed task, as is sometimes done, then we have to do 
with organised labour* Conmiunal labour is also based upon 
the duties of urigubu, or r«lativesdn-Uiw. That is, a man’s 
relatives-in-law have to assist him. whenever he needs thdr 
co-operation* In the case of a chief, there is an assistance on 
a grand scale^ and whole villages will turn out. In the case 
of a cofumoner, only a few people will help. There is always 
a distribution of food after the work has been done, but this 
can hardly be considered as payment, for is is not proportional 
to the work each individual does. 

By far the most important part commuoal labour has to 
play, is in gardening* There are as many as five different 
forms of communal labour in the gardens, each called by a 
different oame. and each dimnet in its sociological naturiH 
When a chief or headman summou.H the members of a village 
community, and they agree to do thdr gardens communally. 
It is called When this b decided upon, and the 

time grows near for cutting the scrub lor new gardens, a festive 
eating b held on the cetitial place, and there all men go. and 
tatn^yva (cut down) the scrub on the chief's plot. After that, 
they cut iu turn the gardeu plots of everyone, all men working 
on the one plot during a day, and getting on that day food 
from the owner. Thia procedure b reproduced at each 
successive stage of gardening; at the fencing, planting of 
yams, bringing in supports, and finally, at the weeding, which 
b done by women. At certain stages, the gardening is often 
done by each one working for himself, namely at the clearing of 
the gardenii after they ore btiml, at the cleaniug of the roots 
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of yams when diey begin to produce tubers, and at 
harvestxng. 

There are, as a rule^ several communal feasts during the 
progress, and one at the end of a iamgogutm pedod, Gardena 
are generally worked in this faahion, m yeara when big 
ceremonial dancing or some other tribal festivity is held. Tbie 
osnally makes the work very late^ and it has then to be done 
quickly and energetjcallyp and communa] labour has evidently 
been found suitable for this purpose. 

When several villages agree to work Oidr gardens by 
commuoai labour, this is called The two forms do 

not differ very much except by name, and also by the fact 
that, in the latter form, more than one chief or headman has 
to direct the process. The lubai^ibisu would only be held when 
there are several small villages, clustered together^ as is the 
case in the village compoands of Sinaketa, Kavataria, Kabwaku 
or Yalaka- 

When a duef or headman, or man of wealth and influence 
aummons his dependents or his relatives-in-law to work for 
him, the name ifeuiafii is given to the proceedings. The owner 
has to give food to all those co-operating, h kstbatu may be 
instituted for one bit of gardening, for example, a headman 
may invite bis villagers to do his cutting for him, or his planting 
or his fencing. It is clear that whenever communal labotir 
is required by one man in the construction of his house or yam 
store, the labour is of the k^buiu type, and it is thus called by 
the natives. 

The fourth form of communal labour is called ta'uia, and 
takes place whenever a tiumber of villagers agree to do one 
stage of gardening in common, on the basb of reciprocity, 
No great or special payments take place. The same sort of 
communal labour extendmg over all stages of gardening, is 
called karCui^^ and it may be counted as the Ellth Form of 
communal labour in the gardens. Finally, a special word. 
iapiU'i^ is used when they wish to say that the gardens are 
done by individual labonr, and that everyone works on hts 
own plot. It is a rule, however^ that the chief^5 plots* 
especially those of an influcntia] cluef of high rank, are always 
gardened by communal labour^ and this latter b also used with 
regard to certain privileged plots, on which, in a given year» the 
garden magic b performed first* and with the greatest display* 
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Thus there is « niu»ber of distinct forms of communal 
labour, and they show many more interesting^ features which 
cannot be mentioned in this short outline. The communal 
labour used in canoe^building is obviously of the kabtdu type. 
In having a canoe made, the chief is able to summon big 
numbers of the inhabitants of a whole district, the headman of 
an important village receives the assistance of his whole com- 
munily, whereas a man of small importance, such as one of the 
smaller headmen of Smaketa or Valruta, would have to tely on 
his fellow villagers and relations-in-Uw. In all these cases, 
it would be the call of duty, laid down by custom, which would 
make them work. The payment would be of secondary 
importance, though in certain circumstances, it would be a 
considerable one. The distribution of food during launching 
forms such a payment, as we have seen in Division I of this 
chapter. In olden days, a meal of pigs, an abundance of 
betebnut and coco-nut and sugar cane would have made a 
veritable feast for the natives. 

Another point of importance from the economic aspect is 
the payment given by the chief to the bmlder of the canoe. 
The canoe of Omarakana was made, as we saw. for To'uiuwa 
by a Specialist from Kitava, who was welt paid with a quantity 
of food, pigs and uayguo (native valuables). Nowadays, when 
the power of the chiefs is broken, when they have much less 
wealth than formerly to back up their position, and cannot 
use even the little force they ever did and when the general 
breaking up of custom has undermined the traditional defer¬ 
ence and loyalty of their subiects, the production of canoes and 
other forms of wealth by the specialist for the chief is only a 
vestige of what it once was. In olden days it was, econonti- 
cally, one of the most important features of the Trobriand 
tribal life. In the construction of the canoe, which a chief in 
olden days would never build himself, we meet with an example 
of this. 

Here it will be enough to say that whenever a canoe is built 
for a chjcf or headman by a builder, this has to be paid for 
by an initial gift of food. Then, as long as the man is at work 
provisional gifts of food are given him. If he lives away from 
home, like the Kitavan builder on the beach of Omaralcojia 
he is fifd by the toftteaga and supplied with dainties such as 
oofio-nut. beiel-nui. pigs' flesh, fish and fruits. When he works 
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in his own home, the toiiw^A wilt bnng bim choice food at 
frequent intervab, inspecting, as he does so, the progress of 
the worh. This feeding of the worker or bringing him extra 
choice food is catted vaknputA. After the canoe is finished, a 
sabstantial gift is given to the master-builder during the 
ceremomal distribution of food. The proper amount would be 
a few hundred basketfuls of yams, a pig or two. bunches of 
betel-nut, and a great number of coco-nuts; also, a large stone 
blade or a pig. or a belt of red shell discs, and some smaller 
vaygwa of the non-Kula type. 

In Vakuta, where chieftainship is not very distinct, and the 
diEerence In wealth less great, a totiv^ga also has to feed the 
workers during the time of hollowing out, preparing, and 
huilding a canoe. Then, after the caulking, some fifty basketa- 
ful are given to the builder. Alter the launching and trial 
nm, this builder gives a rope, symbol of the canoe, to bis wife, 
who, blowing the conch sbelt, presents the rope to the folitFagu, 
He, on the spot, gives her a bunch 0! betd or bananas. Next 
day, a considerable present of food, known as yOHfdu, is given 
by the chief, and then at the next harvest, another fifty or 
sixty basketfuls of yams as koribitdabitda. or dosing up gift. 

I have chosen the data from two concrete cases, one noted 
in Eiriwina, the other in Vakuta—that is, in the district where 
the chief's power is greatest, and in that where there never 
has been more than a rudimentary distance in rank and wealth 
between chief and commoner. In both cases there is a pay¬ 
ment, but in Kiriwina the paymcDt is greater. In Vakuta, 
it is obviously rather an exchange of services, whereas in 
Kiriwina the chief maintains, as well as rewards his builder. 
In both cases we have the exchange of skilled services against 
maintenance by supply of food. 

Ill 

We shall qckw to the next ceremonial and customary 
performance in the succession of KuU events, to the display 
of a new canoe to the friends and relatives of the toUvaga, 
This custom is called ka^ti^oyd. The iasaioria (launching 
and trial run) is obviously at the same time the last act of ship¬ 
building, and by its associated magical rite, by the foretaste of 
sailing, it is also one of the beginning stages of the Kola. 
The ^bigidoya being a presentation of the new canoe, belongs 
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to thf series of buiJdjtig eeremonials; but in so far as it if a 
provisioning trip, it belongs to the Kula, 

The canoe is manned with the usual crew*, it is rigged and 
fitted out with ail iu paraphernalia, such as paddles, baler, and 
conch shell, and it seu out on a short trip to the beaches of the 
neighbouring villages. When the canoe belongs to a compound 
settlement like Sinaketa. then it wilt stop at every beach of the 
sister villages. The conch sheU is blown, and people in the 
village wm know The kabigidoya men have arrived." The 
crew remains in the canoe, the hliwaga goes ashore, taking one 
paddle with him. Se goes to the house of his fellow-headman, 
and thrusts the paddle into the frame of the house, with the 
words: '* I offer thee thy frisiVa (pandaniis streamer); take a 
voygM (valuable), catch a pig and break the head of my new 

canoe-" To which the local headman will answer_giving a 

present: " This is the kaititrisaia dabaia (the breaJdng of the 
head) of thy new canoe I " This is an example of the quaint, 
customary wording used in the exchange of gifts, and in other 
ceremonial transactions. The bisila (pandanus streamer) is 
often used as a symbol for the canoe, in magical spells, in 
customary expressions, and in idiomatic terms of spe«h 
Bleached pandanus streamere are tied to the mast, rigging 
and sail; a specially medicated strip is often attached to the 
prow of the canoe to give it speed, and there is also other 
mape to make a district partner inclined for Kula, 

The gifts given are not always up to the standard of those 
mentioned m the above customary phrase, The kabigideya 
«pecialiy from the neighbouring villages, often brings only a 
few mats, a few down coco*nuts, some betel^nut. a couple of 
paddies, and such articles of minor value. And even in these 
trifles there is not much gain from the short JfcoWgidqyo For as 
we know, at the beginning of the Kula aU the canoerof, say. 
Smaketa or Kiriwina are either rebDilt or renewed. What 
therefore one canoe receives on its kabigidt^a round, from all 
the others, will have to be more or less returned to them, when 
they m ihdr turn kabigid<fya one after the other Soon 
afterwards, however, on an appointed day, all the canoes sail 
together on a t^it to the other districts, and on this kabigi. 
doya, they receive as a rule much more substantial presents 
and these they will only have to return much later, after ayear or 
two, when the visited district will come back to them on their 
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own kAbigidoya. Thus, when the canoes of Kiiwina are built 
and renovated for a big Kula expeditioii, they will sail South 
along the coast, and stop hist in OUvilevi, recdving presents 
from the chief there, and walking on a round of the inland 
villages of Luba. Then they will proceed to the^neal sea 
village, that of Wawda. leaving their canoes there, and going 
from there across to Sinaketa. Thence they proceed still 
furthci South, to Vaknta. The villages on the Lagoon, such as 
Sinaketa and Valcuta, will return these visits, sailing North 
along the Western shore on the lagoon side. Then they stop at 
Tukwaukwa or Kavataria, and from there walk inland to 
Kiri win a, where they receive presents fsee Map IV, p, 50). 

The trips of the Vakutans and Sinaketans are 

more important than those of the Korthem or Eastern districts, 
because they are combined with a preliminary trade, in w*hich 
the visitors replenish their stock of goods, which they will 
need presently on their trip South to Dohu. The reader wiU 
remember that Kuboma is the industrial distiict of the 
Trobriands, where are manufactured most of the useful 
articles, for which these islands are renowned in the whole of 
Eastern New Guinea, It lies in the Northern hall of the 
island, and from Kiriwimt it is only a few walk, but to 
reach it from Sinaketa or Vaknta it is necessary to sail North. 
The Southern villages therefore go to Kavataria, and from there 
walk inland to Bwoytalu, Luya, YaJaka and Kadnkwaykcla, 
where they make their purchases. The inhabitants of these 
villages also when they hear that the Sinaketans are anchored 
in Kavataria, bring their wares to the canoes. 

A brisk trade is carried on during the day or two that the 
Sinaketans remain in Kavataria. The natives of Koboma 
are always eager to buy yams, as they live in an unfertile 
district, and devote themselves more to industrial productions 
than to gaidenuig. And they are stlJi more eager to acquire 
coco~nuU and hetd<‘aut,of which they have a great scarcity, 
They desire besides to receive in exchange for their produce 
the red shell discs manttfactnred in Sinaketa and Vakota, and 
the tnrtle-sheU rings. For objects of great value, the Stnake- 
tans would give the big clay poU which they receive directly 
from the Amphletts, For that they obtain diffemot articles 
according to the villages with which they are exchanging. 
From BwoytaJti, they get the wonderfully fashioned and 
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decorated wooden dishes of various sizes, depths and finuib, 
made out of either hard or soft wood; fr<mi Bwaytelu, 
Wabutuma and Buduwaytaka, armlets of plaited fern fibre, 
and wtwdeD combs ; from Buduwaylaka. Yalaka. and Kaduk' 
waykeila, Jime pots of diBerent qu^ties and sizes. From the 
vitiates of TilatauJa, the district North-east of Kuboma. the 
polished axe blades used to be acquired in olden days, 

1 dtall not enter into the tedmicalitiesof this exchange, nor 
shall I give here the approximate list of prices which obtain. 
We shall have to follow the traded goods further on to Dobu, 
and there we shall see how they change hands ^ain, and under 
what conditions. This will allow us to compare the prices 
and thus to gauge the nature of the transaction as a whole. 
It wUl be better therefore to defer all details till then, 

rv 

Here, however, its seems necessary to make another 
digression from the straight aarrative of the Ruta, and give 
an outline of the various forms of trade and exchange as we 
find them in the Trobriands. Indeed, the main theme of this 
volume is the Kuia. a form of exchange, and f would be untrue 
to my chief principle of method, were 1 to give the description 
of one form of exchange tom out of its most intimate context; 
that is, were f to give an account of the Kuia without giving at 
least a general outline of the forms of Kiiiwinian payments 
and gifts and barter. 

In Chapter II, speaking of some features of Trobiiand 
tribal life, I was led to critictse the cucrent views of primitive 
economic man. They depict him as a being indolent, inde¬ 
pendent, happy-go-lucky, yet at the same time governed 
exclusively by strictly ratioual and utilitarian motives, and 
logical and consistent in his behaviour. In this chapter again, 
in Division U. I pointed out another fallacy implied in this 
conception, a fallacy which dedam that a savage is capable 
only of very simple, unorganised and unsystematic forms of 
labour. Another error more or less explicitly expressed in all 
writings on primitive economics, is that the natives possess 
only rudimentary forms of trade and exchange; that these 
forms play no essential part in the tribal life, are carried on 
only ^asmodicaily and at rare intervals, and as nec^sity 
dictates. 
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Whether we have to deal with the wide-spread fallacy of 
the prim [live Golden Age, cfaaracteri&ed roainly by the absence 
of any distinction between mtiH and ihittf ; or whether we tahe 
the more sophisticated view, which postulates stages of 
individual seaWh for food, and of isolated household catering ; 
or if we consider for the moment the numeroos theories which 
see nothing in primitive economics but stu^ple pursuits for the 
maintenance of existence—in none of these can we find reflected 
even a hint of the real state of aJEfairs as found in the Trobrianda ; 
namely, that Iht wkoU tribat lift h pirmeated a constant 
givt and take ; that every ceremony, every legal and customary 
act is done to the accompaniment of material gift and counter 
gift that wealth, given and tajeen, is one of the main instru¬ 
ments of social organisation, of the power of the chief, of the 
bonds of kinship, and of relationship tn law.* 

These views on primitive trade, prevalent though erroneous, 
appear no doubt quite consbtent, that b, if we grant certain 
premises. Now these premises seem plausible, and yet they 
are false, and it will be good to have a careful look at them so 
that we can discard them once and for all. They are based on 
some sort of reasoning, such as the fdlowing one; If, in 
trofncal conditions, there is a plenty of all utilities, why 
trouble about exchanging them f Then, why attach any value 
to them ? Is these any reason for striving after wealth, where 
everyone can have as much as he wants without much effort ? 
Is there indeed any room for value, if this latter is the result of 
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scarcity as well as utility, in a commuiuty, in which dl the 
useful thiogs are plenttfuJ ? On the other hand, in those savage 
communities where the necessities of life are scarce, there is 
obviously no possibility of accumuiating them, and thus 
creating wealth. 

Again, since, in savage communities, whether bountifully 
or badly provided lor by nature, everyone has the same free 
access to all the necessities, is there any need to exchange them ? 
Why give a basketful of fruit or vegetables, if everybody has 
practically the same quantity and the same means of pro¬ 
curing H ? Wliy make a present of it, if it cannot be returned 
except to the same form ?* 

There are two main sources of error at the bottom of this 
faulty reasoning. The first is that the relation of the savage 
to material goods is a purely rational one, and that conse¬ 
quently. in his conditions, there is no room for wealth or value. 
The second erroneous assumption is that there can be no need 
for exchange if anyone and everyone can, by industry and 
skill, produce all that represents value through its quantity or 
its quality. 

As regards the first proposition, it is not true either with 
regard to what may be called primary wealth, that is, food 
stuffs, nor with regard to arlides of luxury, which are by no 
means absent in Tiobriand society. First as to food-stuffs, 
they are not merely regarded by the natives as nourishment, 
not merely valued because of their utility. They accumulate 
them not so much because they know that yams can be stored 
and iwed fora future date, but also because they like to display 
their pos-sessions in lood. Their yam houses are built so i hai the 
quantity of the food can be gauged, and its quality ascertained 
through the wide interstices between the beams (see Plates 
XXXII and XXXIIT). The yants are so arranged that the 
best specimens come to the outside and are well visible. Special 
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varieties of which grow up to two metres length, and 

weigh as much as several Icilograms each, are framed in wood 
and decorated with paint, and hung on the outside of the yam 
houses. That the right to display food is highly valued can 
be seen from the fact that in villages where a chief of high rank 
resides, the commoners' storehouses have to be closed up with 
cocO’Hut leaves, so as not to compete with his, 

.All this shows that the accumulation of food is not only the 
result of economic foresight, but also prompted by the desire 
of display and enhancement of social prestige through posses¬ 
sion of wealth. 

When I speak about ideas tutderlying accumulation of 
food stufis in the Trobriands, I refer to the pr^ent, actual 
psychology of the natives, and I must emphatically declare 
that 1 am not odering here any conjectures about the " origins *' 
or about the " history " of the customs and their psychology, 
leaving this to theoretical and comparative research. 

Another institution which iUuminates the native ideas 
about food storage is the magic called vUnmafyitt performed 
over the crops after harvest, and at one or two other stages. 
This magic is intended to make the food last tong. Before 
the store-house is filled with yams, the magician places a 
special kind of heavy stone on the fioor, and recites a long 
magical spell. On the evening of the same day, oiler the food 
houses have been filled, he spits over them with medicated 
ginger root, and he also performs a rite over all the roads 
enteriag into the village, and over the central place. All this 
will make food plentiful in that village, and will make the 
supplies last long. But. and this is the important point for 
us, this magic is conceived to act, not on the food, but on the 
inhabitants of the village. It makes their appetites poor, 
it makes them, as the natives put it. inclined to eat wild fruit 
of the bush, the mango and bread fruit of the village grove, and 
refuse to eat yams, or at least be satisfied with very little. 
They will boast that when this magic is performed well, hail of 
the yams will rot away in the storehouses, and be thrown on 
the watffa, the rubbish heap at the back of the houses, to make 
room for the new harvest. Here again we meet the typical 
idea that the main atm of accumulating food is to keep it 
exhibited in the yam bouses till it rots, and then can be 
replaced by a new dtalage. 
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The filling of the storehouses invotves a double display of 
food, and a good deal of ceremonia! handling. When the tubers 
are taken out of the ground they are first displayed in the 
gardens. A shed of poles is erected, and covered with taita 
vine, which is thrown thickly over it. In such arbours, a 
circle is pegged out on the grotmd, and within this the tasfti 
(the ordinary small yams of the Trobiiands which form the 
staple harvest) are caiefolly piled up into a conical heap. A 
great deal of care ia lavi^ed on this task, the biggest are 
sdected, scrupulously cleaned, and put on the outside of the 
heap. After a fortnight or more of keeping the yams in the 
garden, where they are much admired by visiting parties, tbe 
owner of the garden plot summons a party of friends or 
Telatives->in-law, and these transport them into a village. As 
we know already, from Chapter II. such yams wUl be offered 
to the owner’s sister’s husband. It is to his village that they 
are brought, where again they are displayed in conical heaps, 
placed before his yam house. Only after they have thus 
remained lor several days—sometimes up to a fortnight—are 
they put into the storehouse (see Plate XXX.TII). 

Indeed, it woold be enough for anyone to see how the 
natives handle the yams, how they admire big tubers, how 
they pick out freaks and sports and exhibit them, to realise 
that there is a deep, socially standardised sentiment centring 
round this staple product of their gardens. In many phases 
of their ceretnoni^ life, big displays of food form the central 
feature. Extensive mortuary distributions called sagaii. are, 
in one of their aspects, enormous exhibitions of food, cod'. 
nected with their re-apportionment (see Plate XXXIV). At 
harvest of the early yams (knot) there is an offering of first 
fruits to the memory of the recently dead. At the later, main 
harvest of htihi (small yams), the first tubers are dug out 
ceremonially broagfat into the village and admired by the whole 
community. Food contests between two villages at harvest, 
in oMeQ days often followed by actual fighting, are also one of 
the characteristic features which throw light on the natives' 
attitude towards edible wealth. In fact, one could almost 
speak of a *' cult of food " among these natives, in so far as food 
is tbe cential object of most of their public ceremonies. 

In the preparation of food, it must be noted that many taboos 
are associated with cooking, and especially with the cooking 
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pots The wooden dishes on which the natives serve their 
food are called kaboms, which means “ tabooed wood/* The 
act of eating b as a niJe strictly individual. People cai within 
their family circles, and even when there is public ceremonial 
cooking of the taro pudding {mana} in the hig clay pots, 
especially tabooed for this purpose (see Plate XXXV), they do 
not eat in one body^ but in small groups. A clay pot b carried 
into the different parts of the village^ and men from (hat part 
sqnat round it and eat, follow'ed afterwards by the women. 
Someiimes again tlie pudding is taken out, placed on wooden 
dishesp and eaten within the family. 

I cannot enter here into the many details of what could be 
called the social psychology of eating, but it h important to 
note that the centre of gravity of the feast lieSp not in the eatingp 
but in the display and ceremonial preparation of the food (sw 
Plate XXXV)» When a pig is to be kilted^ which is a great 
culinary and festive event, it will be first carried about, and 
shown perhaps in one or two villages ; then roasted alive, 
the whole village and neighbours enjoying the spectacle and the 
squeals of the animaL ft is then ceremoniaUy. and with a 
definite ritualp cut into pieces and distributed. But the 
eating of it ts a casual affair ; it will take place either within a 
huL or else people will just cook a piece of flesh and eat it on 
the roadj or walking about in the village. The relics of a feast 
such as pigs^ jaws and fish tails, however, are often coUectrd 
and displayed in houses or yam stores.* 

The quantity of food eaten* whether in prospect or retro¬ 
spect, js what matters most. ** We shall eatp and eat till we 
vomit,*" b a stock phrase, often heard at feasts, intended to 
express enjoyment of the occasion^ a close parallel to the 
pleasure felt at the idea of stores rotting away in the yam 
house. All this shows that the social act of eating and the 
associated conviviality are not present in the minds or customs 
of the Trobrianders, and what is socially enjoyed ts thecommoni 
admiration of fine and plentiful food, and the knowledge of its 
abundance. NaturaUy, like all animals, human or otberwiEe, 
civLtised or savage, the Trobrianders enjoy thdr eating as one 
of the chief pleasures of life, but this remains an individual 
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act, and neither its p^tiormatice nor the sentiments attached 
to it have been sodalised- 

It b this indirect sentiment, rcHted of course in reality in 
the pleasures of eating, which makes for the value of food iti 
the eyes of the natives. This value a^n makes accumulated 
ftwd a symbol, and a vehicle of power. Hence the need for 
storing and displaying it. Value is not the result of utility and 
rarity, intellectually compounded, but is the result of a senti¬ 
ment grown round things, which, through satisfying human 
needs, are capable of evoking etnotions. 

The value of manufactured objects of use must also be 
explained through man's emotional nature, and not by 
reference to his logical construction of utilitarian views. 
Here, however, I think that the explanation must take into 
account, not so much the user of these objects, as the workman 
who produces them. These natives arc industrious, and keen 
workers. They do not work under the spur of necessity, or to 
gain their living, but on the impulse of talent and fancy, with 
a high sense and enjoyment of their art, which ihcy often 
conedve as the result of magical inspiration. This refers 
especially to those who produce objects of high value, and who 
are always good craftsmen and are fond of thdr workmanship. 
Now these native artisu have a keen appreciation of good 
material, and of perfection in craft. When they find a 
specially good ptece of material it lures them on to lavish 
on it ao excess of labour, and to produce things too 
good to he nsed, but only so much the more desiraUe for 
possession, 

The careful manner of working, the perfection of craft- 
manship, the discrimination in material, the inexhaustible 
patience in giving the final touches, have been often noted 
by those who have seen natives at work. These observations 
have also come under the notice of some theoretical economists, 
but it is necessary to see these facts in their bearing upon the 
theory of value. That is, namely, that this loving attitude 
towards material and work must produce a sentiment of attach¬ 
ment to rare materials and well-worked objects, and that this 
must result in their being valued. Value will be attached to 
tare forms of such materials as the craftsman generally uses r 
classes of shell which are scarce, lending themselves especially 
to fashioning and polishing ; kinds of wood which are also 
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rare, like ebony; anil more particiilarly, special varieties of 
that stone nut oi which implements are made.* 

We can now compare our results with the faJlacious views 
OD primitive Economic Man, sketched out at the hegtuDing of 
this Division. We see that value and wealth exist, in spite of 
abundance of things, that indeed this abundance is valued tor 
its own sake. Great qaantities are produced beyond any 
possible utility they could possess, out of mere love of acciima- 
Ution for its own sake; food is allowed to rot, and though 
they have all they could desire in necessities, yet the natives 
want always more, to serve in its character of wealth. Again, 
in manufactured objects, and more especially in objects ol the 
vaygH*^ type (comp^ Chapter I 1 I| Div« III). it is not rarity 
within ulitity which creates value, but a rarity sought out by 
human skill within the workable fnaterials. In other words, 
not those things are valued, which being useful or even indis¬ 
pensable axe hard to get.since all the necessities of life are within 
easy reach of the Trobriand Islander. But such an article is 
valued where the workman, having found specially fine or 
sportive material, has been induced to spend a disproportionate 
amount of labour on it. By doing so, he creates an object 
whicli is a kind of economic monstrosity, too good, too big. 
too frail, or too overcharged with ornament to be used, yet just 
because of that, highly valued. 

V 

Thus the first assumption U exploded, " that there is no 
room for wealth or value in native societies.“ What about 
tlie other assumption, namely, " Tliat there is no need to 
exchange if anyone can by industry and skill, produce all that 
represents value through its quantity or its quality t " This 
assumption is confuted by realising a fundamental fact of 
native usage and psychology ; the love of give and take for its 
own sake the active enjoyment in possession of wealth, 
through handing it over. 

In studying any sociological questions in the Trobriands, in 
describing the ceremonial side of trihal life, or religion and 
magic, we constantly meet with this give and take, with 
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ejuihangc of gifts and payments, 1 bad occ^on several times 
to mciition this general feature, and tn the short outUne of the 
Trobnand socialogy in Chapter H, I gave some examples of 
it. Even a walk across the island, such as we imagined in that 
chapter, would reveal to an open-eyed Ethnographer this 
economic truth. He would see visiting parties—^women carry¬ 
ing big food baskets on their head, men with loads on their 
shoulders—and on inquiring he would learn that these were 
gifts to be presented under one of the many names they bear, in 
fulfilment of some social obligation. OEerings of first fruits 
are given to the chief or to ralatives-in-law, when the mango or 
bread fruit or sugar cane are ripe. Big quantities of sugar cane 
being borne to a chief, carried by some twenty to thirty men 
ranning along the road, produce the impressions of a tropical 
Bimam Wood moving through the jungle. At harvest time all 
the roads are full of big parties of men carrying food, or 
retummg with empty baskets. From the far North of Kiiiwina 
a parry will have to ron for some twelve miles to the creek 
of Tukwa'ukwa, get into canoes, punt for miles along the 
shallow I.agoon, and have another good walk inland bom 
Sinaketa; and all this is in order to fill the yam bouse of a man 
who could do it quite well for himself, if it were not that he is 
under obligation to give all the harvest to his sister's husband! 
Di5pla]rs of gilts assodated with marriage, with sagaii {food 
distributions), with payments for magic, all these are some 
of the most |ucturesqae characteristics of the Trobriand 
garden, road and village, and miist impress themselves upon 
even a superficial observer. 

The second fallacy, that man keeps all he needs and never 
spontaneously gives It away, must therefore be completely 
discarded. Not that the natives do not possess a strongly 
retentive tendency. To imagine that they difier from 
other human beings in this, would be to foil out of one fallacy 
into the opposite one also already mentioned, namely that 
there is a sort of primitive communism among the natives. 
On the contrary, just because they think so much of giving, 
the distinction between mine and thine is not obliterated bur 
enhanced; for the presents are by no means given hap¬ 
hazardly, but practically always in fulfilment of defitute obliga¬ 
tions, and with a great deal of formal punctilin. The very 
fundamental motive of giving, the vanity of a display of 
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possession and power, d iittiiiu rules out any assumption oi 
communistic tendencies or Institutions. Not in all cases, but 
in many of them, the handing OTer of wealth is the expression 
of the superiority of the giver over the recipient. In others, 
it represents subordination to a chief, or a kinship relation or 
rehitionsbip-in-law. And it b important to realise that in 
almost all foims of exchange in the Trobriands, there b not 
even a trace of gain, nor is there any reason for looking at it 
from the purely utilitarian and economic standpoint, since 
there is no enhancement of mutual utility through the exchange. 

Thus, it is quite a usual thing in the Trobriands for a type of 
transaction to take place in which A gives twenty baskets 
of yams to B, receiving for it a small polished blade, only to 
have the whole transaction reversed in a few weeks’ time. 
Again, at a certain stage of mortuary ritual, a present of 
valuables is given, and on the same day later on, the identical 
articles are returned to the giver. Cases like that described 
in the kabigidoytt custom (Dtv. Ill of this chapter), where each 
owner ol a new canoe made a round of all the others, each thus 
giving a'way again what he receives, are typical. In the wasi— 
exchange of fish for yams, to be descrih^ presently—through 
a practically useless gift, a burdensome obligation is imposed, 
and one might speak of an increase of burdens rather than an 
increase of utilities. 

The view that the native can live in a state of individual 
search for food, or catering for his own household only, in 
isolation from any interchange of goods, implies a calculating, 
cold egotism, the possibility of enfoymeot by man of utilities 
for their sake, lliis view, and ^ the previously criticised 
assumptions, ignore the fundamental human impulse to display, 
to share, to b^ow. They ignore the deep tendency to create 
social tics through exchange of gifts. Apart from any consider- 
ation as to whether the gifts are necessary or even useful, giving 
tor the sake of giving is one of the most important features of 
Trobriand sociology, and, from its very general and funda¬ 
mental nature, I submit that it is a universal feature of all 
primitive societies. 

I have dwelt at length on economic facts which on the 
surface are not directly connected with the Kola, But if we 
realise that in these facts we may he able to read the native's 
attitude towards wealth and value, their importance for the 
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main ibeme becomes obvious. The Ruin is the higliest and the 
most dramiittc expression of the native's conception of value, 
and if we want to understand all tbc customs and actions of the 
Kula in their real bearings we must, first and foremost, grasp 
the psychology that ft^ at its basis. 

VI 

I have on purpose spoken of forms of exchange, of gifts 
and coimter-gifts, rather than of barter or trade, because, 
although there exist forms of barter pure and simple, there 
are so many transitions and gradations between that and 
simple gift, that it is impossible to draw any fixed line between 
trade on the one band, and exchange of gifts on the other, 
Indeed, the drawing of any lines to suit our own temunotogy 
and our own distinctions is contrary to sound method. In 
order to deal with these facts correctly it is necessary 
to give a complete survey of aU forms of payment or 
present. In this survey there will be at one end the extreme 
case of pure gift, that b an offering for which nothing is given 
in tetnrn. Then, through many customary forms of gift or 
payment, partially or conditionally returned, which shade into 
each other, there come forms of exchange, where more or less 
strict equivalence is observed, arriving finally at real barter. 
In the following survey I shall roughly classify each traits' 
action according to the principle of its equivalence. 

Such tabulnrised accounts cannot give the same clear 
vision of facts as a concrete description might do, and they even 
produce the impression of artificiality, but. and this must be 
emphaticaliy stated, I shall not introduce here artifidal 
categories, foreign to the native mind. Nothing is so mis¬ 
leading in ethnographic accounts as the description of facts of 
native dvillsations in terms of our own. This, however, shall 
not be done here. The principles of arrangement, although 
quite beyond the comprehension of the natives, are never¬ 
theless contained in their social organisation, customs, and 
even in their linguistic tentunoiogy. This latter always affords 
the simplest and suresl means of approach towards the under¬ 
standing of native dbtinctions and classifications. But it also 
must \x remembered that, though important as a due to 
native ideas, the knowledge of terminology is not a miraculous 
short-cut into the native's mind. As a matter of fact, there 
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exbt many salient <utd extremely important features of 
Trobriand sociology and social psychology, which are not 
covered by any ternit whereas their language distinguishes 
sub-divisions and subtleties which are quite irrelevant with 
regard to actual conditions. Thus, a £ur\’cy of terminology 
must always be supplemented by a direct analysis of ethno¬ 
graphic fact and inquiry into the native’s ideas, that U. by 
collecting a body of opinions, typical expressions, and 
cusiomary phrases by direct cross-questioning. The most 
concltisive and deepest insight, however, must always be 
obtained by a study of behaviour, by analysis of ethnographic 
custom and concrete cases of traditional rules. 

List of Gifts. Payiiekts. and Co«me»cial Transactions. 

I, Putt Gifts .— By this, as just mentioned, we understand 
an act, in which an individual gives an object or renders a 
service without expecting or getting any return. This b not 
a type of transaction very frequently met in Trobriand tribal 
life. It must be remembered that occidental or spantaneDus 
gifts, such as alms or charities, do not exist, since everybody 
in need would be maintained by his nr her family. Again, 
there are so many wctl-de&ned economic ohUgations, con- 
necicd with kinship and relatinnsliip-tn-law. that anyone 
wanting a thing or a service would know where to go and ask 
for it. And then, of couise, it would not be a free gift, but one 
imposed by so me sod at obligation. Moreover, since gifts in the 
Trobriands are conceived afi definite acts with a social meaning, 
ratlier than imnsmbsions of objects, it results that where 
social duties do not directly impose them, gifts are very rare. 

The most important type of free gift are the presents 
characteristic of relations between husband and wife, and 
parents and children. Among the Trobrianders, husband and 
wife own their things separately. There are man's and 
woman's possessions, and each of the two partners has a special 
part of I he household goods under control. V\'hen one of them 
dies, his or her relations inherit the things. But though the 
poEsesstons are not joint, they vmy often give presents to one 
another, more especially a husband to his wife. 

As to the parents' gifts to thr children, it ts clear that in a 
matnlineai society, where the mother is the neatest of kin to 
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h«r childnm in « sense quite different to that in our society, 
they share in and inherit from her ali her possessions. It is 
more remarkable that the father, who, according to native 
belief and law, is only the mother's husband, and not the kins¬ 
man of the children, is the only relation from whom free gifts 
are expected.* The father wili give freely of his valuables to a 
son, and he will transmit to him bis relatioaships in the RuU. 
according to the definite rules by which it is done (see Chapter 
XI, Division 11), Also, one of the most valuable and valued 
possessions, the knowledge of magic, is handed over willingly, 
and free of any counter-gift, from father to son. The owner¬ 
ship of trees in the village grove and ownership in garden plots 
U ceded by the father to his son during the lifetime of the 
former. At his death, it often has to be returned to the man's 
rightful heirs, that is, his sister's children. All the objects of 
use embraced by the term gtigud will be shared with him as a 
matter of course by a man's children. Also, any special 
luxuries in food, or such things as betcLnut or tobacco, he will 
share with his children as well as with his wife. In all such 
small articles of indulgence, free distrifautlon wilt also obtain 
between the chief or the headman and his vassals, though not 
in such a generous spirit, as within the family. In fact, every¬ 
one who possesses betel-nut or tobacco in excess of what he can 
actually consume on the spot, would be expected to give it 
away. This very spedaJ tide, which also happens to apply to 
such articles as are generally used by white men for trade, has 
laigdy contributed to the tenacity of the idea of the com- 
munistic native. In fact, many a man will carefully conceal 
any surplus so as to avoid the obUgation of sharing it and yet 
ttcape the opprobrium altachiug to meaimesg, 

There is no comprehensive name for this class of free gifts 
in native terminology, The verb " to give ” (s^A») would 
simply be used, and on inquiry as to whether there was repay¬ 
ment for such a gift, the natives would directly answer that 
this was a gilt without repayment; wtupMla being the general 
term for return gifts, and retributions, economic as well as 
otherwise. The natives undoubtedly would not think of free 
gilts as forming one class, as being aU of (he same nature. 
The acts of UberaUty on the part of the chief, the sharing of 

II, DiMriw “ 1 *’^ phjiiatoaieal tatliertaaoe, Sw< Cbapler 
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tobacco and botd-niit by anybody who has some to spare, 
would be taken as a matter of course. Gifts by a husband 
to a wife are considered: also as rooted iu the nature of this 
relationship. They have as a matter of fact a very coarse and 
direct way of formulating that such gifts are the mapuUt 
(payment) for matrimonial rdations, a conception in harmony 
with the ideas underlying another type of gift, of which I 
shall speak presently, that given in return for sexual intercourse. 
Ecoaomicaliy the two are entirely different, since those of 
husband to wife are casual gifts within a permanent relation¬ 
ship, whereas the others arc definite payment for favours given 
on special occasions. 

The most remarkable fact, however, is that the same 
explanation is given for the free gifts given hy the father to his 
children ; that is to say. a gift given, by a father to bis son is 
said to be a repayment for the man's relationship to the son's 
mother According to the matnlineat set of ideas about 
kinship, mother and son are one, but the father is a stranger 
{iomehAPO} to bis son, an expression often used when these 
matters are discussed. There is no doubt, however, that the 
state of affairs b much more complex, (or there b a very strong 
direct emotional attitude between father and child. The 
father wants alw'ays to give things to hb child, as I have said, 
(compare Chapter II, Division VI), and this b very wdl 
realised by the natives themselves. 

As a matter of fact, the psychology underlying these 
conditions is this : normally a man is emotionaUy attached to 
his wife, and has a very strong personal affection towards bis 
children, and expresses these feelings by gilts, and more 
especially hy trying to endow hb children with as much of hb 
wealth and position as he can. Thb, however, runs counter to 
the matxilinea] principle as well as to the general role that all 
gifts require repayment, and so these gifts are explained away 
by the natives in a manner that agrees with these rules. The 
above crude explanation of the natives by reference to sex 
payment b a document, which in a very illiuninatuig manner 
shows up the conflict between the matrilineal theory and 
the act 11^ sentiments of the natives, and also how necessary 
it b to check the explicit statements of natives, and the views 
contained In their terms and phraseology by direct observation 
of fuUdilooded Lie, in which we see man not only laying down 
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rules end theories, but behAvtog under the impulse oi instinct 
and emotion. 

z. paymentt, v*-paid irregtti«rty, wUkomt 

strict ctfuivatencc. —The most important of these are the annual 
payments received at harvest time by a man from bis wife's 
brothers (cf. Chapter 11 , Divisions IV and V). These 
regular and uniJailing gifts are so substantial, that they form 
the built of a man's income in food Sociologically, they are 
perhaps the strongest strand in the fabric of the Ttobriands 
tribal constitution. They entail a bfe-Iong obligation of every 
man to work for bis kinswomen and their families. When a 
boy begins to garden, he does it for his mother. When his 
sisters grow up and marry, be works for tbem. If he has neither 
mother nor sisters, his nearest femaJe blood relation will claim 
the proceeds of his labour.* 

The reciprocity in these gifts never amounts to their ftdi 
value, but the recipient is supposed to give a valuable {vay|H'a) 
or a pig to his wife's brother Iram time to time. Again if he 
summons his wife's Idnsmen to do communal work for him, 
according to the kabuto systein, he pays them in food. In 
this case also the payments are not the full equivalent of the 
services rendered. Thus we see that the relattonship between 
a man and bis wife's kinsmen is full of mutual gifts and 
services, to which repayment, however, by the husband, is not 
equivalent and regular, but spasmodic and smaUer in value 
than his own share; and even if for some reason or other it 
ever fails, this does not relieve the others from their obltgationa. 
In the case of a chief, the duties of his numerous relativestin' 
law have to be much more stringently O'bserved ; that is, they 
have to give him much bigger harvest gifts, and they also have 
to keep pigs, and grow betel and coco-nut palms for him. For 
all this, they are rewarded by correspondingly large presents ol 
vatoahles, which again, however, do not fully repay tbem for 
their contributions. 

The tributes given by vassal vUiage communities to a chief 
and usually repaid by small counter^gifts, also belong to this 
class Besides these, there are the contributions given by one 
kinsman to another, when tbb latter has to carry out a 
mortuary distribution (sagali}. Such contributions are some- 

* Gcpippu* PUlf XXXlllf wbeft the yuc hftuKt of 4 Hriifiiim mn Alkd 
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tiiDH, hm irregularly and spastnodically, repaid by objects of 
small value. 

The natives do not embrace this class under one tenn, but 
the word urigubM, which designates harvest gifts from the wife's 
brotheis, stands for one of the most Important conceptions of 
native sociology and economics. They have quite a clear idea 
about the many characteristics of the urigukt* duties, which have 
have been described here, and about their far-reaching 
importance. The occasional counter gifts given by the husband 
to his wife's kinsmen are called yonh. The chief's tributes 
which we have put in this category are called pokaia. The 
placing of these two types of payment in o^ne category b 
justihed both by the similar mechanism, and by the close 
resemblance between the vrigubt* gifts, when given to a chief, 
and the pokaia received by him. There are even resemblances 
in the actual ceremonial, which however, would require too 
much of a detailed description to be more than mentioned here. 
The word pokaia is a general term lor the chief’s tributes, and 
there are several other expressions which cover gifts of first 
fruit, gifts at the main harvest, and some other sub-divUiotts. 
There are also terms describing the various counter-gifts 
given by a chief to those who pay him tiibute, according 
to whether they consist of pig's flesh or yams or fruit. I 
am not mentioning all these native words, in order not to 
overload the account with details, which would be irrelevant 
here. 

j. Payment for services rendered. This class differs from 
the foregoing one in that here the payment is witliin limits 
defined by custom. It has to be given each time the service 
is performed, but we cannot speak here of direct economic 
equivalence, since one of the terms of the equation consists of a 
service, the value of which cannot be assessed, except by con¬ 
ventional estimates. All services done by specialists for 
individuals or for the community, belong here. The most im¬ 
portant ol these are undoubtedly the services of the magician. 
The garden magician, for instance, receives definite gifts from 
the community and from certain iudividuals. The sorcerer 
is paid by the man who asks him to lull or who desires to be 
healid. The presents given for magic of rain and fair weather 
are very considerable. I have already described the payments 
given to a canoe-builder. I shall have to speak later on of 
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those received by the specialists wbo make the various typ^ 
vaygu’i^ 

Here also belong the payments, always associated with 
love intrigties. Disinterested love is quite unknown among 
these people of great sexual laxity. Every time a girl favours 
her lover, some small gift has to be given immediately. This 
is the case in the norma] intrigues, going on every night in the 
village between unmarried girls and boys, and also in more 
ceremotual cases of indulgence, UJee the Italuyttuii custom, or 
the mortuary consolations, mentioned in Chapter II. Division 
II. A few areca-nuts, some betel pepper, a bit of tobacco, 
some turtle^sheli rings, or spondyiua discs, such are the small 
tokens of gratitude and appreciation never omitted by the 
yoatlu An attractive girl n^ never go unprovided with the 
small luxuries of life. 

The big muTtuaiy distributions of food, saga/», have already 
been mentioned several times. On their economic side, these 
distributions are payments for funerary services. The deceased 
man's nearest maternal kinsman has to give food gifts to all the 
villagers for their assHming mounting, that is to say, for 
blackening their foces and cutting their hair. He pays some 
other special people for waiUng and grave digging: a still 
smaller group for cutting out the dead man's ulna Bnd using it 
as a lime spoon ; and the widow or widower for the pro¬ 
longed and scruputously to be observed period of strict 
mourning. 

All these details show how universal and strict is the idea 
that every social obligation or duty, though it may not on any 
account be evaded, has yet to be re-paid by a ceremonial gift. 
'The function of these ceremonial re-payments is, on the surface 
of it, to thicken the social ties from which arise the obligations. 

The similarity of the gifts and payments which we have put 
into this category is expressed by the native use of the word 
mapvU (repayment, equivalent) in connection with all these 
gifts, ^us in giving the reason why a certain present is made 
to a magician, or why a share is allotted to a man at the 
iAgttii (distribution), or why some valuable object is given to a 
specialist, they would say i/’ This is the mafvla for what be 
has done." Another interesting identification contained in 
linguistic ttsage is the calling of both magical payments and 
payments to specialists; a ' restorative/ or. literally, a 
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' poultice,' Certain extra fees ^ven to a magician ore 
described as ' kaykila ' or ' poultice for his leg * • 

as the magician, especially he of the garden or the sorcerer, 
has to take long walks in connection with hk magic. The 
expression * poultice of my back,' will be used by a canoe- 
builder who has been bending over his work, or ‘ poultice of my 
hand * by a carver or stone-polisher. Bui the identity of these 
gifts is not in any way expressed in the detailed terminology. 
In fact, there is a list of words describing the various payments 
for magic, the gifts given to specialists, love payments, and the 
numerous types of gifts distinguished at the sagali. Thus 
a magical payment, of which a small part would be offered to 
ancestral s{wts, is called uia’itla ; a substantial magical gift 
ts called rousufo ; a gift to a sorcerer is described by the verb 
ibudipela, and there are many more special names. The gi^ 
to the specialists are called eevowlo—-the initial gift; yom*iu — 
a gift of food given after the object has been ceremonially 
handed over to the owner ; AanAwdatods—a substantial gift of 
yams given at the next harvest. The gilts of food, made while 
the work is in progress are called vakapuUt; but this latter 
term has much wider application, as it covers ail the presents 
of cooked or raw food given to workers by the man, lor whom 
they work. The sexual gifts are called huvana or MbuisatM. 
I shall not enumerate the various terminological distinctions 
of iogali gifts, as this would be impossible to do, without 
entering upon the enormous subject of mortuary duties and 
distiifantions. 

The classificatioc of love gifts and sagali gifts in the same 
category with gifts to magicians and specialists, is a generalisa¬ 
tion in which the natives would not be able to follow us. For 
them, the gifts given at segu/r form a class in themselves and 
so do the love gifts. We may say that, from the economic 
point of vieWp we were correct in clasnng all these gifts 
together, because they all represent a definite type of equiva¬ 
lence ; they correspond to the native idea that every ser¬ 
vice has to be paid for, an idea documented by the linguistic 
use of the word mapuU But within this dass, the sub¬ 
divisions corresponding to native terminology represent impor¬ 
tant distinctiDns made by the natives between the three 
sub-classes ; love gifts, sagali gifts, and gifts for magical and 
professional services. 


i84 tribal economics in the trobriands 

4, Gifu TttHrntd in cc&nomicalty eqHtv&Unt /o/m —We are 
enumerating the various types of exchangej as they graduaJly 
assume the appearance nl trade. In this fourth class have been 
pot such gifts as must be re-paid with almost strict equivalence. 
But it must be stressed that strict equivalence of two gifts does 
not assimilate them to trade altogether. There can be no txtore 
perfect equivalence between gift and counter-gift, than wbnn A 
gives to & an object, and B on the same day returns the very 
same object to A- At a certain stage of the mortuary pro¬ 
ceedings. such a gift is given and received back again by a 
deceased man's kinsmen and his widow's brothers. Yet it is 
obvious at once tliat no transaction could be further removed 
from trade. The above described gifts at the presentation of 
new canoes belong to this class. So do also numer¬ 

ous presents given to one community by another, on visits 
which are going to be returned soon. Payments for the lease of 
a garden plot are at least in certain districts of the Trobriands 
returned by a gift of equivalent value. 

Sociologically, this class of gilts is characteristic of ihe 
relationship between friends (fnl^’i). Thus the kabigideyn 
takes place between friends, the Kuta takes place between 
overseas partners and tnland friends, but of course relations- 
in-law also belong par cxctlUiKe to this category^ 

Other types of equivalent gifts which have to be mentioned 
here shortly, are the presents given by one hotiseliold to another, 
at the milamata, the festive period associated with the return 
of the ancestral spirits to their villages. Offerings of cooked 
food ale ceremonially exposed in houses for the use of the 
spirits, and after these have consumed the spiritual substance, 
the material one is given to a neighbouring household. These 
gifts are always reciprocal. 

Again, a series of mutual gifts exchanged immediately after 
marriage between a man and his wife’s father (not matrilineal 
kinsman in this cosej, have to be put into this category. 

The economic similarity of these gifts is not expressed in 
terminology or even in Unguistic use. All the gifts f have 
enumerated have their own special names, which 1 shall no I 
adduce here, so as not to multiply irrelevant details of infor¬ 
mation. The natives have no comprehensive idea that such 
a doss as I have spoken of exists. Ify generalisation is based 
upon the very mteresting fact, that all through the tribal life 
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w€ find scattered cases of direct exchange of e<}iiivaleiit 
gifts, Nothing perhaps could show up so clearly, how 
much the natives value the give and take of presents for 
its own sake. 

5. Exchange of MaUrial Good^ agoinsi TitU$ 

aitd HOH-msterial Po$$t$sioHs. Under this heading. 1 class 
transactions which approach trade, in so far as two owners, 
each possessing something they value highly, exchange it for 
something they value stiU more. The equivalence here is not 
so strict, at any rate not so measurable, as in the previous 
class, because in this one, one of the terms is usually a non- 
material possession, such as the knowledge of magic, the 
privilege to execute a dance, or the title to a garden plot, which 
latter very often is a mere title only. But in spite of this 
smaller measure of equivalence, their character of trade is 
more marked, just because of the element of mutual desire to 
cany out the transaction and of the mutual advantage. 

Two important types of transaction belong to this class. 
One of them is the acquisition by a man of the goods or 
privileges which are due to him by inheritance from hb maternal 
uncle or elder brother, but which he wishes to acquire before 
ihe elder's death. If a matcinal uncle b to give up in hb 
life time a garden, or to teach and hand over a system of 
magic, he has to be paid for that. As a rule several payments, 
and very substsnti^ ones, have to be given to him, and he 
gradually relinquishes bb rights, giving the garden land, bit 
by bit, teaching the magic in instalments. After the final 
payment, the title of ownership is definitely handed over to 
the younger man. 

I have drawn attention already in the general description 
of the Trobriand Sociology (Chapter II, Division VI) to the 
remarkable contrast between matriUneal inheritance and that 
between father and son. It is noteworthy that what is con^ 
sidered by the natives rightful inheritance has yet to be paid 
for, and that a man who knows that in any case he would 
obtain a privilege sooner or later, if he wants It at once, must 
pay for it, and that heavily. None the less, tlus transaction 
takes place only when it appears desirable to both parties. 
There b no customary obligation on either of the two to enter 
on the exchange, and it has to be considered advantageous to 
both before it can be completed. The acquisition of magic b 
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of course dLffeTEnt, because that must naturaQy always be 
taught by the elder man to the younger in his life time. 

The other type of trausacdon bdonging to this class, is the 
payment for dances. Dances are ^ owned ; that is, the 
origiiia] inventor has the right of " producing" his dance 
and song in his village community- If another village takes a 
fancy to this song and dance, it has to purchase the right to 
perform It. This U done by handing ceremonially to Uie 
original village a substantial payment of food and valnableSt 
after which the dance is taught to the new possessors. 

In some rare cases, the title to garden-lands would pass 
from one community to another. For this again, the 
members and headman of the acquiring community would 
have to pay substantially to those who hand over their 
rights. 

Another transaction which has to be mentioned here Is the 
hire of a canoe, where a temporary transference of ownership 
takes place in return for a payment. 

The generalisation by which this rl a^ s has been formed, 
although it does not run counter to native terminology and 
ideas, is be]rQnd their own grasp, and contains several of their 
sub-divisions, diBerentiated by distinct native terms. The 
name for the ceremonial purchase of a task or for the transfer 
oJ a garden plot is laga. This term denotes a very big and 
important transaction. For example, when a small pig is 
purchased hy food or miaor objects of value, they call this 
barter (pminitfi) but when a more valuable pig is exchanged 
for oayga'e, they call it laga. 

The important conceprioti of gradual acquisition in advance 
of matiiiineal inheritance, is designated by the term pahaU, 
a word which we have already met as signifying the tributes 
to the chief. It is a homonym, because its two meanings are 
distinct, and are clearly distinguisbed by the natives. There 
can be no doubt that these two meanings have developed out of 
a common one by gradual differentiation, but I have no data 
even to indicate this linguistic process. At present, it would be 
incorrect to strain alter any connection l»tween them, and 
Indeed this is an example how necessary it is to be careful 
not to rdy too much on native terminology for purposes of 
classification. 

The term for the hire of a canoe is tvguna xoaga. 
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it. Ctftmonial bartet vith erred tWs class 

we have to describe payments whidb are ceremomally offered, 
and mast be received and te-paid later oil The exchange is 
based on a permaneni partnership, and the articles have to be 
ronghly eqaivalent in value. Remetnbeiing the definition of 
the Kula in Chapter III, it is easy to see that this big, cere¬ 
monial, circulating exchange bekmgs to this class. It is cere¬ 
monial barter based on permanent partnership, where a gift 
offered is always accepted, and after a time baa to be re-paid 
by an eqaivaJent counter-gift. 

There is also acetemonial form of exchange of vegetable food 
for fish, based on a standing partnership, and on the obligation 
to accept and return an initial gift. This is called irasi. The 
members of an inland village, where yams and taro are plentiful 
have partneis in a Lagoon village, where much fishing is done 
but garden produce is scarce. Each man has his partner, and 
at times, when new food is harvested and also during the main 
barvet, he and bis fellow vUlagers will bring a big quantity of 
vegetable food into the Lagoon village (see Plate XXXVI), 
man putting his ahare before his partner's bouse. This is 
an invitation, which never can be rejected, to return the gift 
by its fixed equivalent in fish. 

As soon as weather and previous engagements allow, the 
fishermen go out to sea and notice b given to the inland village 
of the fact. The inlanders arrive on the beach, awaiting the 
fishermen, who come back in a body, and their haul of Ash is 
taken directly from the canoes and carried to the inland village. 
Such large quantities of fish are always acquired only in con¬ 
nection with big distributions of food (sagalQ, It is remarkable 
that in the inland villages these distributiona must be carried 
put in fish, wfaer^s in the Lagoon villages, fish never can be 
used for ceremonial purposes, vegetables being the only 
article considered proper. Thus the motive for exchange 
here is not to get food in order to satisfy the primary 
want of eating, but in order to satisfy the social need 
of displaying large quantities of conventionally sanctioned 
eatables. Often when such a big fishing takes place, 
great quantities of fish perish by becoming rotten before 
they reach the man for whom they are finally destined. 
But being rotten in no way detracts from the value of fiah 
in a Mgaff. 
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The cquivalence oi fisls^ given in return for vegetable food» 
L5 mi^asured only roughly. A standard sized bunch of bafO« or 
one of the ordinary baskets of tayiu (small yams) will be repaid 
by a bundle of hsh, some three to hve kilograjns in weight. 
The equivalence of the two payments, as well as the advantage 
obtained by one party at least, make this exchange approach 
barter," But the element of trust enters into it largely, in 
the fact that the equivalence is left to the repayer; and again^ 
the initial gift which as a rule is always given by the inlanders, 
cannot be refused. And all these features distinguish this 
exchange from barter. 

Sictulor to this ceremonial exchange are certain arrange¬ 
ments in which food is brought by individuals to the industrial 
village of Kubonm, and the natives of that place return it by 
manufactured objects when these are mado^ In certain cases 
of prodiiction of imygu*a (valuabh^) it U dilheutt to judge 
whether we have to do with the payment for services rendered 
[Class 3)« or with the type of ceremonial barter befongtug to 
this class. There is hardly any need to add that the iw^o typ^ 
of exchange contained in this dasSp the Kula and the t^asi (bsh 
barter) are kept very distinct in ihe minds uf the natives. 
Indeed, the c^cmonial exchange of valuables, the Ktila, stands 
out as such a remarkable form of trade that in alt respects, 
not only by the natives, but also by oursdves, it must be put 
into a class by itself. Tliere is no doubt, however, that the 
technique of the crufi must have been influenced by the ideas 
and usages of tlie Kula, which is by far the more important 
and widespread of the two. The natives^ when explaining one 
ol these trades, often draw parallels to the other, And the 
existence of social partnership, of ceremonial sequence of gift, 
of the free yet unevadible equivalence, all these features appear 
in boUt fornis. This show^ that the natives have a dehnite 
mental attitude towards what they consider an honourable^ 
ceremonial type of barter. The rigid exclusion of haggling, 
the formalities observed in banding over the gift^ the obUgalton 

■ ndf BfdvttiitAfe mm ui d4jn a oiiittk^ ok 
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of accepting die initial gift and of returning it later on, all 
these express this attitude. 

7, Tradt, Purs und Simpls .—The main characterlslic of 
this form of exchange b found in the elernent of raiitual 
advantage ; each side acquires Vfhat is needed, and gives away 
a less useful article. Also we find here the equivalence between 
the articles adjusted during the transaction by haggling or 
bargaining. 

This bartering, pure and simple, takes place mainly between 
the industrial communities of the interior, which manufacture 
on a large scale the wooden dishes, combs, lime pots, armlets 
and baskets and the agricultural districts of Kiri wins, the 
fishing communities oi the West, and the sailiog and trading 
communities of the South. The industrials, who are regarded 
as pariahs and treated with contumely, are nevertheless allowed 
to hawk their goods throughout the other districts. When 
they have plenty of articles on hand, they go to the other 
places, andask for yams, cot'o-BUts, fish, and betel-nut, and for 
some ornaments, such as turtle shell, earrings and spondylus 
beads. Tliey sit in groups and display their wares, saying 
" You have plenty of coco-nuts, and we have none. We have 
made fine wooden dishes. This one is worth forty nuts, and 
some betel-nut, and some betel pepper,’' The others then may 
autwer. " Oh, no, 1 do not want it. You ask too inuch/^ 
'* What will you give us ? " An offer may be made, and 
rejected by the pedlars, and §0 on, till a bargain is struck. 

Again, at certain times, people from other villages may need 
some of the objects made in Kuboma, and will go there, and try 
to purchase some manufactured goods. People of rank as a 
rule will do it in the manner described in the previous para¬ 
graph, by giving an tuiiial gift, and expecting a repayment. 
Others simply go and barter. As we saw in the description of 
the kabigidoya, the Sinaketans and Vakutans go there and 
purchase goods before each KiiLa expedition to serve for the 
subsidiary trade. 

Thus the conception of pure barter (gt«niee/») stands out very 
clearly, and the natives make a definite distinction between this 
and other forms of exchange. Embodied in a word, this 
distinction is made more poignant still by the manner in which 
the word is used- When acomluJly criticising bad conduct in 
Kula, or an improper manner of giving gifts, a native will say 
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tbai " U was doii« like a When asked, about a 

tratuajCtioBt whether ii belongs to one class or another.They will 
reply with an accent of depreciation " That was only a 
(giHiwafi viUa t] " In the course of ethnographic 
investigation, they give clear descriptions, almost definitions 
of gimuiaii, its lack of ceremony, the pennissibiUty of haggling, 
the free manner in which it can be done between any two 
strangers. They state correctly and dearly its general 
conditions, and they tell readily which articles may be 
exchanged bygrinivaft. 

Of course certain characteristics of pure barter, which we 
can perceive clearly as inherent In the facts, are quite beyond 
their theoretical grasp. Thus for instance, t hat the element 
of mitttial advantage is prominenl in gimm^i ; that it refers 
exclusivety to newly manufactured goods, because second¬ 
hand things are never girniaati, etc., etc. Such generalisations 
the ethnographer has to make for himself. Other properti^ 
of the giiNttreli embodied in custom are : absence of ceremonial, 
absence of magic, absence of special partnership—all these 
already mentioned above. In carrying out the transaction, 
the natives also behave quite difierently here than in the other 
transactions. In all ceremonial forms of give and take, it is 
considered very undignified and against all etiquette, for the 
receiver to show any interest in the gift or any eagerness to 
take it. In ceremoi^ distributions as well as in the Kula, the 
present is thrown down by the giver, sometimes actually, 
sometimes only given in an abrupt manner, and ofteii it is not 
even picked up by the receiver, but by some insignificant persntv 
in his following. In the gimiiafi, on the contrary, there is a 
pronounced interest shown in the exchange. 

There is one instance of gimmati which deserves special 
attention. It is a barter of fish for vegetables, and stands out 
in sharp contrast therefore to the vari, the ceremonial fish and 
yam exchange. It is called vava, and takes place between 
vrUages which have no standing partnership and there¬ 
fore simply gimwafi their pi^uce when necessary (see 
Piute XXXVII). 

This ends the short survey of the difierant types of exchange. 
It was accessary to give it. even though in a condensed ionn, 
in order to provide a background for the Kula. It gives us 
an idea of the great range and variety of the material give and 
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take associated with the Trobriand tribal life. We see also 
that the rules of eqitivaknce, ai well as the formalitiK accom¬ 
panying each transaction, are very well defined, 

VII 

It is easy to see that almost all the categories of gifts, which 
I have classified according to economic principles, are also based 
on some sociological relatloosbip. Thus the first type of gifts, 
that is. the free gifts, take place In the relationship between 
husband and wife, and in that between parents and children. 
Again, the second class of gifts, that is, the obligatory ones, 
given without systematic repayment, arc associated with 
relationshipin-law. mainly, though the chief's tributes also 
belong to this dasa. 

If we drew up a scheme of sociolc^cal relations, each type 
of them would be defined by a special class of economic duties. 
There would be some parallelism between suefa a sociological 
classificadon of payunents and presents, and the one given above. 
But such parallelism is only approximate. It will be therefore 
interesting to draw up a scheme of exchanges, classified accord¬ 
ing to the social relationship, to which they correspond. This 
will give us good insight into the economics of Trobriand 
sociology, as well as another view of the subject of payments 
and presents. 

Going over the sociological outline, in Chapter II, Divisions 
V and VI, we see that the family, the clan and sub-dan, 
the village community, the district and the tribe are the main 
social divisions of the Trobriands, To these groupings corrus- 
pond definite bonds of social relationship. Thus, to the 
family, there correspond no less than three distinct types of 
rdadonship, according to native ideas. First of all there is the 
matrilineal kinship (v^ota) which embraces people, who can 
trace common descent through their morheis. This is, to the 
nadves, the blood relationship, the identity of fiesh, and the 
teal Idn-diip. The marriage rdation comprises that between 
husband and wife, and father and children. Finally, the 
relationship between the husband and the wife's matrilineal 
kinsmen fonns the tliird class of personal ties corresponding to 
family. These three types of personal bonds are clearly dis¬ 
tinguished in terniinology, in the current linguistic usage, in 
custom, and in explicitly formulated ideas. 
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Tq ihe grouping into clans and sul>-claiis, tfaer« p^^rtain The 
ties existing betwcon clansmen and more especially between 
members of the same sttb~cbtn, and on the other hand, the 
rclationsbip between a man and members of diHerent claiu. 
Membership in the same sub^clan [$ a kind of extended kinship. 
The relationship to other clans is most important, where it 
assumes the form of special friendship c^ted tnba'i. The 
grouping into viUage communities results in the very impor¬ 
tant feature of fellow membership in the same village com* 
munity, The distuiction of rank associated with clanship, the 
division into village communities and distacts, result, in the 
manner sketched ont in Chapter 11 , in the subordination of 
oommoncTs to chiefs. Finally, the general fact of membership 
m the tribe creates the bonds which unite every tribesman 
with another and which in olden days allowed of a free 
though not imlimited intercourse, and therefoTu of com- 
tnercial relations. We have, therefore, eight types of 
personal rdationslup to distinguish. In the follorviog 
table we see them enumerated with a short survey of their 
economic characteristics. 

I. Afiilritin^ai kinsMip. — The underlying idea that this 
means identity of blood and of substance b by no means 
forcibly expressed on its economic side. The right of inheri¬ 
tance, the romniDn participation in certain titles cf ownership, 
and a limited right to use one another's implements and 
objects of daily use are often restricted in practice by private 
jealousies and animosities. In economic gifts more especially, 
wc find here the remarkable custom oE purchasing during life¬ 
time. by instalments, the titles to garden plots and trees and 
the knowledge of magic, which by right ought to pass at 
death (rom the older to the younger generation of matri- 
lineal kinsmen. The economic identity of mairitineal Erins* 
men comes into prominence at the tribal distributions— 
where all of them have to share in the tenponsibiUties 
of providing foorl. 

a. /]cs.^(Husband and wife; and derived from 

that, father and children] It is enough to tabulate this type 
gf relationship here, and to remiTid the reader that it b 
cbaracierised by free gifts, as bos been minutely described in 
the foregoing classification of gifts, under (i). 
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3, Reiittumskip-iH-taa,—T\i^c ties are in thdr econon^ 
aspect not reciprocal or symmetrical. That is, o-e side in it, 
the husband of the woman, is the econoiiucai*y favoured 
recipient, while the wife's brothers receive from him pfu of 
smaller value in the o^regate- As we know, this relationship 
b economically defined by the regntar and s^ubstantial harvest 
gifts, by which the busband's storehouse is filled every year by 
his wife's brothers. They also have to perform certain services 
for him. For all this, they receive a gift of vt^gn’a (valuables) 
from time to time, and some food in payment for services 
rendered. 

4, Clanship .—The main economic identification of this 
group takes place dnring the iogofi. although tiie responsi¬ 
bility for the food rests only with those actually related by 
blood with the deceased man. AU the members of the su^ 
clan, and to a smaller erctent members of the same clan within 
a vtUage eommiinity, have to contribute by small presents 
given to the organisers of the ragnli. 

5, Thfi RetaiiOHship of Personal Two men thus 

bound as a rule will carry on Kula between themselves, and, if 
they belong to an Inland and Lagoon village respectively, they 
will be partners in the exchange of fish and vegetables (wnsi). 

fi. fsiUnr-citistHskip in a Village Ce«min*tiy>--There are 
many types of presents given by one commurnty to another. 
And, economically, the bonds of fellow-citbtenship mean the 
obligation to contribute one's share to such a present, Again, 
at the mnrtuary divisions, sagaii, the fellow-villagers of clans, 
differing from the deceased man's, receive a series of presents 
for the performance of mortuary duties. 

7. Rctaiionship beivoin Chiefs and Commoners.—Tht 
tributes and services given to a chief by his vassals on the one 
hand, and the small but frequent gifts which he gives them, 
and the big and important contribution which he makes to alt 
tribal enterprises are cbaracterfrtic of this relationship. 

S. Reiaiionship between any two tribesmen .—This is character¬ 
ised by payments and presents, by occasional trade between 
two individuals, and by the sporadic free gifts of tobacco or 
betel-nui which no man would refuse to another unless they 
were on terms of hostUity- 
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With this, the purvey of giit^ uicl presents b finished. The 
general importance of give and take to the social fahiic o( 
Boyowan sodety^ the great amount of cUstinctioiis and sub¬ 
divisions of the various gifts can leave no doubt as to the 
paramount rd!e which economic acts and motives play in the 
life of these natives. 


Cbaptzr VII 


THE DEPARTURE OF AN OVERSEAS EXPEDITION 

We bave broi;ight the Kul& narrative to the point where all 
the preparations have been made, the canoe is ready, its 
ceTemanial taunching and presentation have taken place, and 
the goods for the subsidiary trade have been collected. It 
remains only to load the canoes and to set sail. So far, in 
describing the construction, the tasat&ria and kabigidoya, we 
spoke of the Trobrianders in general. Now we shall have to 
confine oarsdvea to one district, the southeni part of the Island, 
and we shall follow a Kula expedition froni Sinaketa to Dobu. 
For there are some differences between the various districts 
and each one niiist be treated separately. What is said of 
Sinaketa, however, will bold good so far as the other soothern 
community, that of Vakuta, is concerned. The scene, there¬ 
fore, of all that is described in the following two chapters will 
be set in one spot, that is, the group of some eight component 
villages lying on the flat, muddy shore of the Txobriand 
Lagoon, within about a stone's throw of one another. There 
is a short, sandy beach under a fringe of palm trees, and from 
there we can take a comprehensive view of the Lagoon, the 
wide fiemi-drcle of its shore edged with the bright green of 
mangroves, backed by the high jungle on the raised coral ridge 
of the Raybwag, A few sm^, flat islands on the horizon just 
faintly thicken its line, and on a clear day the mountains of the 
d'Entrecasteaux are visible as blue shadows in the far distance. 

From the beach, we step directly into one of the villages, a 
TOW of bouses faced by another of yam-stores. Through this, 
leaving on our right a drcnlar village, and passing through 
some empty spaces with groves of betel and coco-nut palms, we 
come to the mi' i in component village of Sinaketa, to Kaaiyetana, 
There, overtopping the elegant native huts, stands an enormous 
corrugated iron shed, built on piles, but with the space between 
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tbe floor ind the ground filled up carefully with white coral 
stones. TEb monument testihes both to native vanity and to 
the strength of their superstitions—vanity in aping the white 
man's habit of raising the house, and native bdtef in the fear 
of the bva^a'v (sorcerery, whose most powerful sorcery is 
applied by buming magical herbs, and could not be warded off, 
were he able to creep under the house. It may be added that 
even the missionary teachers, natives of the Trobriands, always 
put a solid mass of stones to fill the apace beneath their houses. 
To'udawada, the chief of Kasiyetana, is, by the way, the only 
man in Boyowa who has a corrugated iron house, and in fact 
in the whole of the island there are not more than a dozen 
houses which are not built exactly according to the traditional 
pattern. To'udawada is also the only native whom 1 ever saw 
wearing a sun-helmet ; otherwise he Is a decent fellow 
(physically quite pleasant looking), tall, with a broad, intelli¬ 
gent face. Opposite his iron shanty are the fine native huts ol 
bis four wives. 

Walking towards the North, over the black soil here and 
there pierced by coral, among tall trees and bits of jungle, 
fields and gardens, we come to Eacubayne, the village of 
Kouta'uya, the second most important chief in Sinaketa. 
Very likely we shall see him sitting on the platfbnn of his hut 
or yam-house, a shrivelled up, toothless old man. wearing a big 
native wig. tie, as wdl as To'udawada, belongs to the highest 
ranks of citieftainship, and they both consider themselves 
the equals of the chiefs of Kiriwina. Hut the power of each one 
is limited to bis small, component village, and ndther in cere¬ 
monial nor in wealth did they, at least in olden days, approach 
their kinsmen in the North. There is still another chief ol 
the same rank in Sinaketa, who governs the small village ol 
Oraywota. This b Sinakadt, a puffed up, unhealthy looking, 
bald and toothless old man, and a really contemptible and 
crooked character, despised by black and white alike. He has 
a wetl-estafalished reputation of boarding white men's boats as 
soon as they arrive, with one or two of bis young wives in the 
canoe, and ol returning soon after, alone, but with plenty of 
tobacco and good merchandise. Lax as is the Trobriander's 
sense of honour and morality in such matters, this is too 
much even for them, and Sinakadi is accordingly not respected 
in bis village. 
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The rest of the villages are ruled by headmen of inferior 
rank, but of not much less importance and power than the 
main chiefs. One of them, a queer old man. spare and Jame 
but with an extremely dignified and deliberate manner, called 
Layseta, is renowned for bb extensive knowledge of all sorta 
of magic, and for bis long sojourns in foreign countries, such 
as the Amphletts and Dobu. We shall meet some of these 
chiefs later on in our wanderings. Having described the 
village and headmen of SinaJeeta let us return to our narrative, 

A few days before the appointed date of the departure of the 
Kula expedition there b a great stir in the villages. Vbiting 
parties arrive from the neighbourhood, bringing gifts mostly of 
food, to serve as provisions for the joumey. They sit in 
front of the huts, talking and commenting, while the local 
people go about their business. In the evenings, long con¬ 
ferences are held over the fires, and late hours are kept- The 
preparation of food b mainly woman's work, whereas tlie men 
put the finishing touche* to the canoes, and perform their 
magic, 

Sociologically the group of the departing differentiates 
itself of course from those who remain, But even within that 
group a further differentiation takes place, brought about by 
their respective functions in the Kula. First of al! there are 
the masters of the canoe, the toliwaga, who will play quite a 
definite part for the next few weeks, On each of them fall 
with greater stringency the taboos, whether those that have 
to be kept tn Sinaketa or in Dobu. Each has to perform the 
magic and act in ceremonies. Each wiU also enjoy the main 
honours and privileges of the Kula. The members of the crew, 
the Ifsagdu, some four to six men in each canoe, form another 
group. They sail the craft, perform certain magical cites, and 
as a rule do the KttU each on his own account. A couple of 
younger men in each canoe, who do not yet kula, but who 
help in the work of sailing, form another class, and are called 
Here and there a small boy will go with his father on 
a Kula expedition—such are called Jfldo'u—and makes himself 
useful by blowing the conch shell. Thus the whole Beet 
consbts of four classes, ihat of the toimaga, the usagelu, the 
helpers and the children. From Stnaketa, women, whether 
married or unmarried, never go on overseas expeditions, though 
a different custom prevails in the eastern part of the Trobtiands. 
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Each toliwaga has to give a payment in food to his vsfigeitt, and 
this is done in the form of a small ceremony of distribution of 
food called mwalolo, and held after the return from the expe¬ 
dition, in the central place of the village. 

A few days before the sailing, the toiiwaga starts bis scries 
of magical rites and begins to keep his taboos, the women busy 
tbemsrives with the final preparation of the food, and the men 
trim the waga (canoe) for the imminent, long journey. 

The taboo of the Miwaga refers to his sexuai life. During 
the last two nights, be has in any case to be up late in con¬ 
nection with his magical performance, and with the visits of 
his friends and relatives from other villages, who bring pro¬ 
visions for the voyage, presents in trade goods, and who chat 
about the forthcoming expedition. But he has also to keep 
vigil far into the night as a customary injunction, and he has to 
sleep alone, though his wife may steep in the same house. 

The preparations of the canoe are begun by covering it 
with plaited mats called yawarapu. They are put on the 
platform, thus making it convenient for walking, sitting and 
spreading about of smalt objects. This, the first act of canoe 
trimming, is associated with a magical rite. The plaited leaves 
are chanted over by the toliwaga on the shore as they are put on 
the canoe. Or, in a different system of Kula magic the 
toliwaga medicates some ginger root and spits it on the mats in 
his hot. This is a specimen of the magical fonnula which would 
be iised in such a rite : 

Yawarafu Spexi. 

" Betel-nut, betel-nut, female betel-nut ; betel-nut, 
betel-nut, male betel-nut •, betel-nut of the ceremoniai 
spitting f " 

The chieb' comrades ; the chiefs and their followers ; 
their son, the eltemoon son ; their pig, a small pig. One 
only is my day " —^hcre the reciter utters his own name— 
'' their dawn, their mornmg."' 

This is the exordium of the spell. Then follows the 
main body. The two words boraytupa and badedentina, 
coupled together, are repeated with a string of other words. 
The first word of the couple means, freely translated, 
‘ quick saihng,* and the second one, ' abundant haul.' 
The string of words which are tn succession tacked on to 
ibb couple describe various forms of Kula necklaces. 
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Thft neckJaccs of diffcnrDt leogth and of dificient finish 
have each their own class names, of which there are about 
a dozen. After that, a list of words, referring to the 
human head, are recited : 

-■ My head, my nose, my ocd{>ut. my tongue, my 
throat, my latynx. etc:, etc." FinalJy, various 

objects carried on a Kuia expedition are mentionetL The 
goods to be given (/wj-i) ; a ritually wrapped up bundte 
{liUtv^) I the personal basket i the sleeping mat; big 
baskets ; the lime stick ; the lime pot and comb are uttered 
one alter the other. 

Finally the magician recites the end pan of the speU ; 
“ I shall kick the mountain, the mountain moves, the 
mountain tumbles down, the mountain starts on its 
ceremonial activiiies, the mountain acclaims, the mountain 
falls down, the mountain lies prostrate ( My spdl shall go 
to the top of Dobu Mountain, my spell will pepetrate the 
t nsH * of my canoe. The body of my canoe will sink; 
the Boat of my canoe will get under water. My fame is 
like thunder, my treading is like the roar of the flying 
witches." 

The first part of this spdl contaios a reference to the 
betel-nut, this being one of ti^ things which the natives expect 
to receive in the Kula. On the other hand, it b one of the 
substances which the natives charm over and give to the 
partner to Induce him to kula with them. To which of these 
two acts the spell refeis, it b impossible to decide, nor can the 
natives tell it. The part in which be extols his speed and 
success are typical of l^e magic formube. and can be found in 
many otfaers. 

The main part of the spell b as usual much easier to inter¬ 
pret. It implies, broadly speaking, the declaration : " 1 shall 
speed and be successful with regard to the various forms of 
vaygu*a ; I sbali speed and be successful with my head, with my 
speech, with my appearance; in all my trade goods and 
personal belongings." The final part of the spdl describes the 
impression which is to be made by the man^s magic upon ’ the 
mountain/ which stands here for the district of Dobu and its 
inbabiUnts. In fact, the districts in the d'Entrecasteaux to 
which they are sailing are always called kaya (mountain). The 
exaggerations, the metaphors, and the implicit insistence on tbe 
power of the spell are very characteristic of all magical spells. 
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The next daiy^ or the day after, as there is often a delay in 
starting, a pig or two are given by the master of the expedition 
to all the participants- In the evening of that day, the owner 
of each canoe goes into the garden, and finds an aromatic mint 
plant Taking a sprig of it into his hand, he moves 

it to and fro, uttering a spell, and then he plucks It. This is 
the spell ; 

StJtUMWOYA SPEIX.* 

“ Who cuts the of Laba'i ’ I, Kwoyregll, 

with my father, we cut the stdumvqya of Labs*! I The 
roaring stUitmaoya, It roars ; the qc^ng s«f«rinarc^ 4 , it 
quakes : the soughing stdumv^a, it songfas; the boding 
sulunttfoya, it boils " 

'* Bly suUtmvt^a, it bods, my lime spoon, it boils, my 
time pot,it boiU, my comb . , . my basket . . , 
my small basket . . , my mat , . , my Itiava 
bundle . . . my presentation goods 

And with each of these terms, the word ' boils ' or ' foams 
up ' is repeated often several times. After that, the same 
verb ’ it boils * is repeated with all ports of the head, as 
in the previously quoted formula. 

The last part runs thus : *' Recently deceased spirit of 
my maternal unde Mwoyalora, breathe thy spdl over the 
head of Uonikiniki, Breathe the spell upon the head of 
my light canoe. 1 shall kick the mountain ; the mountain 
tilts over; the.mountain subsides; the mountain opens 
up : the mountain jubilates ; it topples over. 1 shall 
kide so as to make my canoe sink. I shall kuU so as to 
make my outrigger go under. Hy fame is like thunder, 
my treading is like the roar of the dying witches." 

The exordium of this spell contains some mythical refer¬ 
ences, of which, however, my informants could give me only 
confused explanations. But it is clear in so far as it refers 
directly to the magical mint, and describes its magical 
efficiency. In the second part, there is again a list of words 
referring to objects used in the Kula, and to the personal 
appearance and persuasiveness of the magidan. The verb 
with which they are repeated refers to the boffing of the mint 
and coco-nut oil which I shati presently have to mention. 

la [lar«Uc ualjnU of the DH.Btaa| taxt ot tfatt ipeU, 
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and it indicates that the ma^cal properties of the mint are 
imparted to the and his goods- In the last part, 

the magician invokes the spirit of his real maternal kinsman, 
from ivboin he obtained this spell, and asks him to impart 
vjrtuc to tus ciinoe- The mythological name, 
Monikimki, with which there is no myth connected, except the 
tradition that he was the original owner of all these spells,stands 
here as synonym of the canoe. At the very end in the tfogitut, 
which contains several expressions identical with those in the 
end part of the Yawarapv spell, we have another example of 
the strongly exonerated language so often used in magic. 

After having thus ritually pJuckcd the mint plant, the 
magician brings it home. There he finds one of his usageiu 
(members of crew) who hdps him by boiling sc me coco-nut oil 
(frM/dmt) in a small native clay pot. Into the boiling oil the mint 
plant is put, and, while it boils, a magical formula is uttered 
over it. 

Kaymwaioyo Sveu.. 

*' No betel-nut, no doga (ornament of circulu boar's 
tusk), no betel-pod I My power to change his mind ; 
my mwttsi'ta magic, my anrase, mwasa«, mwaserewai." 

last sentence conta^ a play on words very character¬ 
istic of Kiriwinian magic. It is difficult to interpret the 
opening sentence. Frobably it means something like 
this : "No betel-nut or pod. no gift of a daga, cm be as 
strong as my mvasUa and its power of changing my 
partner's mind in my favour t ’’ 

Now comes the main part of the spell ; " There is one 
iUtuMttfoya (mint) of mine, a swfitmwK^d of Laba'i which T 
shall place on top of Giimarila." 

" Thus shall 1 make a quick Euta on top of GumaaUa: 
thus shall I hide away my Kula on top of Gumasila; thus 
shall I rob my Kula on top of Gumasila; thus shall 1 
forage my Kula on top of Gumasila ; thus shall 1 steal my 
Kula on top of GamasUa." 

These l^t paragraphs aro repeated several ttmp. 
inserting instead of the name of the island of Gum a sila 
the following one* : Kuyawaywo, Domdoro, Tewara, 
Siyawawa, Sanaroa, Tu'utauna, Kamsareta, Gorebubn. 
All these are the successive names of places in which Kula 
is made. In this icaig spell, the magician follows the 
course of a Kula expedition, enumerating its most 
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<xin5picuou£ landroorks^ The last part in this fonntila b 
tdenticai with the last part of the Yawarapu Spell, 
preTtousIy quoted t *' 1 shall kick the mountam, etc.*' 

After the recital of thb spell over the oil and mint, the 
magician takes these substances, and places them in a receptacle 
made of banana leaf toughened by grilling. Nowadays a glass 
bottle ts sometimes used instead. The receptacle is then 
attached to a stick thrust througb the prow boards oi the 
canoe and protruding slantwise over the nose. As we shall see 
later on, the aromatic oU will be used in anointing some objects 
on arri val at Dobu. 

With this, however, the series of magical rites is not 
finished. The neat day, early In the morning, the ritual 
bundle of representative trade goods, called lUava, is made up 
with the recital of a magical speJL A few ohjects of trade, a 
plaited armlet, a comb, a lime pot, a bundle of betd-nut are 
placed on a clean, new mat, and into the folded mat the spell 
is recited. Then the mat is rolled np, and over it another 
mat b placed, and one or two may be wrapped round ; thus it 
contains, hermetically sealed, the magical virtue of the spell. 
Thb bundle is placed afterwards in a special spot in the centre 
of the canoe, and b not opened till the expedition arrives in 
Dobu. There b a belief that a magical portent (Aariyafd) b 
associated with it. A gentle rain, accompanied by thnnder 
and lightning, sets in whenever the tHava is opened. A 
sceptics] European might add. that tn the monsoon season it 
almost invariably tains on any afternoon, with the accompont- 
ment of thunder, at the foot or on the slopes of such high hills 
as are found in the d'Entrecasteaux group. Of course when, in 
spite of that, a kariyata does not make its appearance, we all 
know something has been amiss in the performance of the 
magical lite over the litava / Thb b the spell recited over the 
tabooed iilwo bundle. 


LilaVA Spell. 

" I skirt the shore of the beach of Raurakoma; the 
beach of Kayh, the Kayli of Huyuwa.'' 1 cannot add any 
explanation which would make thb pbtase clearer. It 
obviously contains some mythological references to which 
t have no key. The spell runs on : 
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1 shall act magically on my mountain, . . Where 

shall I lie 7 I shall lie in Le^matabo ; I shall dre™, 

1 shall have diearo visions : rain will come as my magical 
portent. . , hi$ mind is on the alert ; he lies not, he 

sits not, be stands up and trembles, he stands up and is 
agitated ; the renown of Kewara is small, my own 
renown flares up. , ^ 

This whole period is repeated over and over again, each 
time the name ol another place being inserted instead of 
that of Legomatabtt. Legumatabu is a small coral isl^d 
some two hundred yards long and a hundred yards wide, 
with a few pandanua trees growing on It, ^d fowl and 
turtle laying their eggs in its sand. In this bland, half 
way between Sinaketa and the Amphletts, the Sinaketan 
sailors often spend a night or two, it overtaken by bad 
weather or contrary winds. 

Thb period contains first a direct allusion to the 
magical portent of the /iluvn. In its second half it 
describes the state of agitation of the Dobuan partner 
under the influence of thb magic, a state of agitation which 
will prompt him to be generous in the Kula. 1 do not 
know whether the word Kewara is a proper name or what 
else it may mean, but tbe phrase contains a boast of the 
magician's own renown, very typical of magical foitnuis. 

The localities mentioned instead of Legumatabu in the 
successive repetitions of the period arc : Yakum. another 
^n i?i | coral bland. Urast, the Dobuan name for Guma&ila, 
Tewara, Sanaro'a, and Tu'utauna, all localities known 
to us already from onr description of Dobn. 

This b a very long spell. After the recital, and a very 
lengthy one, of the hu.t period with its variants, yet 
another change b introduce into it. Instead of the first 
phrase " where ^halt I lie 7 etc." the new form runs "Where 
docs the rainbow stand op ? It stands up on the top of 
Koyatabu," and after this the rest of the period is 
repeated ; " 1 *hall dream, I shall have dream visions, 
etc." Tlus new form b again varied by uttering instead 
of Koyatabu, Kamsareta. Koyava'u, and Gorebufau.* 
This again carries us through the landscape ; but here, 
instead of the sleeping places we foUow the beacons of the 
^ailirt g expedition by mentioning the tops of the high 
mountains. The end part of thb spell b again identical 
with that of the Vawarapu SpdL 

* KantMh^ _mDuiitaia on tlic Kortibi^hdn , tUwamls* 

hill OD DdjndM,—in iht Ampblctti; Koynvn^n—tlw 
tjun Ikibci on Korih ibotv of Dnwwn Stniti : Gorc-bm™ 

— die wlcMKi On Dobn liliwt- 
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This magical rite takes place on the monung of the last day. 
Immediately alter the recital of the spell, and the rolling up of 
the fflinra, it is carried to the canoe, and put into its place of 
hooour. By that time the usa^elu ^members of the crew} 
have already made the canoe ready for sailing. 

Each masava canoe is divided into ten, eleven, or twelve 
compartments by the stout, horizontal poles called rttf, which 
join the body of the canoe with the outrigger. Such a com¬ 
partment is called liku, and each Uhn has its name and its 
fimction. Stamng from the end of the canoe, the first h'Au, 
which, as is easily seen, is both narrow and shallow', is called 
ogugwau, ' in the mist,* and this is the proper place lor the 
conch-shell- Small boys wall sit there and blow the oonch- 
shell on ceremonial occasions. 

The next compartment is called and thete some 

of the food is stowed away. The third division is called 
knyiiku and water-bottles made of coco-nut shells have their 
traditional place in it. The fourth likuj. called fiAHgtrya’w, is, 
as its name indicates, the place for the guya^u or chief, which, it 
may be added, is unofficially used as a courtesy title for any 
headman, or man of importance, The baler, yalnmita, always 
remains in *hk compartment. Then follow the central com¬ 
partments. called gsbokOt one. two or three, according to the 
size of the canoe. This is the place where the Iffttva is put on the 
platform, and where are placed the best food, not to be eaten till 
the arrival in Dobu, and all valuable trade articles. After that 
central division, the same divisions, as in the first part are 
met in inverse order (see Plate XXXIX). 

When the canoe is going to cany much cargo, as is always 
the case on an expedition to Dobu, a square space is fenced 
round conrespondmg to thegs6ofro part of the canoe, A big sort 
of square hen-coop, or cage, is thus encted in the middle of the 
canoe, and this is full of bundles wrapped up in mats, and at 
times when the canoe is not travelling, it is usually covered over 
with a sail. In the bottom of the canoe a floor is made by a 
framework of sticks. On this, people can walk and things 
can rest, while the biigewuter flows underneath, and m baled 
out from time to time. On this framework, in the geiabo, four 
coco-nuts are placed, each in the comer of the square, while a 
spell is recited over them. It is after that, that the liiaiiu and 
the choice food, and the rest oi the trade are stowed away. 
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Tbe foUowiDg spelJ belongs to the da^s which is redted over the 
four coco-auts. 

Gesobo SfElt. 

“ My father^ my mother . . . Kula, mitasilA." 

This short exoidinm. ratining in the compressed style 
proper to magical begituiisgs, is rather enigmatic, except 
for the merttioo of the Kula and ma<ds] 7 d, which explain 
themselves. The second part is less obscure : 

" I shah fill my canoe with bagidt/tt^ J shall ^ my canoe 
with bagiriku, 1 shall fill my canoe with bagidudu. etc," 
All the specific names of the necklaces are enumerated. 
The last part runs as follows ; “ 1 shall anchor m the open 
sea. and my renown will go to the Lagoon, t shall anchor 
in the Lagoon, and my renown will go to the open sea. 
My companions will be on the open sea and on the Lagoon. 
My renown is like thunder, my treading is like earth qu^e." 

This last part is similar to several of the other fonmilae. 
This rite is obviously a Kula rite, judging from the spell, but 
the natives maintain that its special virtue is to make the 
food stufb. loaded into the canoe, last longer. After this rite 
is over, the loading b done quickly, the fifaoa is put into its place 
of honour, and with it the best food to be eaten in Dobu, Some 
other choice food to serve as pokala (offerings) is also put in the 
gebobo, to be offered to overseas partners ; on it, the rest of 
the trade, called ^art, is piled, and light on top of all are the 
personal belongings of the usagtltt and the Uiivaga in their 
respective baskets, shaped like travelling bags. 

The people from the inland villages, kuiiIa*odita, as they are 
called, are assembled on the beach. With them stand the 
women, the children, the old mtm, and the few people left to 
guard the village. The master of the fleet gets up and addresses 
the crowd on the shore, more oi less in these words ; 

** Women, we others sail : you remain in the village and 
look after the gardens and the houses , you must keep 
chaste. When you get into the bush to get wood, may not 
one of 3roU lag b^ind. When you go to the gardens to do 
work keep together. Return together with your younger 
sisters." 

He admonishes the people from the other villages to 
keep away, never to visit Sinaketa at night or in the evening, 
and never to come singly into the village. On heating that, 
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Lbt headman of an inland viiiage will get up and speak in thU 
foahion : 

" Not thus, oh, our chief ; you go away, and your 
village will remain here as it is. Look, when you are here 
we come to see you. You sail away, we shall keep to our 
villages. When you return, we come again. Perhaps 
you will give us some betel-nut, some sago, some coco-nuts. 
Perhaps you will kuia to us some necklace of shell beads." 

After these harangues are over, the canoes sail away in a 
body. Some of the women on the beach may weep at the 
actual departure, but it is taboo to weep afterwards. The 
woman are also supposed to keep the taboo, that b, not to 
walk alone out of the village, not to receive male visitors, in 
fact, to remain chaste and true to their husbands during their 
absence. Should a woman commit misconduct, her husband's 
canoe would be stow. As a rule there are recriminations 
between husbands and wives and consetiueiil bad feeling on the 
return of the party ; whether the canoe should be blamed or 
the wife it b difficult to say. 

The women now look out for the rain and thunder, for the 
sign that the men have opened the ftlcrv^ (special magical 
bundle), Then they know that the party has arrived on the 
beach of Sarubwoyna, and perfonns now its final magic, and 
prepares for its entrance into the villages of Tu'utauna, and 
Bwayowa. The women are very anxious that the men should 
succeed in arriving at Bobu, and that they should not he 
compelled by bad weather to return from the Amphletts. 
Ttiey have been preparing special grass skirts to put on, when 
they meet the returning canoes on the beach ; they also hope 
to receive the sago, which b GOnsidered a dainty, and some 
of the ornaments, which their men bring them back from 
Dobu. If for any reason the fleet returns prematurely, there 
is great disappointment throughout the village, because thb 
means the expeditioa has been a failure, nothing has been 
brought back to those left at home, and they have no oppor- 
tiinity of wearing their ceremonEoJ dress. 
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THE FIRST HALT OF THE FLEET ON MUWA 

I 

After so ujany pfepaTaticins RRd preliiniuanes, we migbt 
expect that, once embarked, the natives would make straight 
lor the high mountains, which beckon them alluringly from the 
distant South. Quite on the contrary, they are satlshed with 
a very short stage the first day, and after sailing a few miles, 
they stop on a big sand bank called Muwa, lying to the south¬ 
west of the viUage of Slnaketa. Here, near the sandy shore, 
edged with old. gnaried trees, the canoes are moored by slicks* 
while the crows prepare for a ceremonial distribution of food, 
and arrange their camp for the night on the beach. 

This somewhat puzrling delay is less incomprehensible, if 
we reflect that the natives, after having prepared for a distant 
expedition, now at last for the first time find themselves 
together, separated from the rest of the viUageis. A sort of 
mustering and reviewing of forces, as a rule associated with a 
pivltnunary feast held by the party, is characteristic of all the 
expeditions or visits in the Trobriands. 

I have spoken already about big and small expeditions, but 
1 have not perhaps made quite clear that the natives them* 
selves make a definite distinction between big, competitive 
Kula expeditions, called walaht. and sailings on a smaller 
scale, described as * just Kuia,' (" Kola wata The maUUiti 
are held every two or three years from each district, though 
nowadays, as in everything else, the natives are getting slack. 
One would be held, whenever there is a great agglomeration of 
vaygv'it. due to reasons which I shall describe later on. Some¬ 
times, a special event, such as the possession by one of 
head men of an exceptionally fine pig. or of an object of high 
valne, might give rise to an utialalm. Thus, in iqrS, a big 
competitive expedition (wnafeAw) from Dobu was held 
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ostensibjy for the reason that Kauyapom, one of the head men 
of Tu'utauna, owned a very laiige boar with tushs almost 
curling over into a circle. Again, plenty of food, or in olden 
days the completion of a successful war eapeditioji, would form 
the ratsoit d'itr4 of an wealoAn. Of course these reasons, 
explicitly given by the natives, are. so to speak, accessory 
causes, for in reality an uvataku would be held whenever its 
turn came, that is, barring great scarcity of food or the death 
of an Important personage. 

The wvafaftn is a Kula expedition on an exceptionally big 
scale, carried on with a dehnite sodal organisation under 
scrupulous observance of all ceremonial and magical rites, and 
distinguished from the smaller expeditions by its sixe, by a 
competitive element, and by one or two additional features. 
On an nvalaAv. all the canoes in the district will sail, and they 
will sail fuUy manned. Everybody will be very eager to take 
part in it. Side by side with this natural desire, however, 
there exists the idea that all the members of (he crews are under 
an ohligatioti to go on the expedition. This duty they owe to 
the chief, or master of the NvahtilH. The tcii'avaluku, as he is 
called, is always one of the sectional chiefs or headmen. He 
plays the part of a master of ceremonies, on leaving the beach 
of Sinaketa, at the distributions of food, on arrival in tlie 
overseas villages, and on the ceremomal return borne. A 
streamer of dried an d bleached pandanus leaf, attached to the 
prows of bis canoe on a stick, U the ostensifale sign of the 
dignity. Such a streamer is called tarabauba'u in Kiriwiniau. 
and doya in the Dobuan language. The headman, who is 
iofi'tiedtaAH on an expedition, will as a rule receive more Hula 
gifts than the others. On him also will devolve the glory of this 
particidar expedition. Thus the title of toii, in (hiscase, is one 
of honorary and nominal ownership, resoltiDg mainly in renown 
(frtdiira) for its beanr, and as such highly valued by the natives. 

From the economic and legal point of view, however, the 
obligation binding the members of the expedition to him is the 
most importanL sociologicid feature. He gives the distribution 
of food, in which the others participate, and thia imposes on 
them the duty of carrying out the expedition, however hard thi!^ 
might be, however often they would have to stop or even return 
owing to bad weather, contrary winds, or. in olden, days, inter¬ 
ference by hostile natives. As the natives say. 
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'* We cAnnot return on for we have eaten of 

the pig, and we have chewed of the betel-nut given bp the 
toU*Mvataku,*' 

Only after the ino5t distant conummity with whom the 
Sinahetans Jtido has been reached, and after due time has been 
allowed for the collection of any vaygu'a within reach, will the 
party start on the return journey. Concrete cases are quoted 
in which expeditions had to start several times from SinaJuta, 
always returning within a few days after ail the previsions had 
been eaten on Uuwa, from where a contrary wind would not 
allow the canoes to move south. Or again, a memorable 
expedition, some few decades ago, started once or twice, was 
becalmed in Vafcuta, had to give a heavy payment to a wind 
magician in the village of Okinai, to provide them with a 
propitious northerly wind, and then, sailing South at last, met 
with a vineytidit. one of the dreadful perils of the sea, a live stone 
which jumps from the bottom of the sea at a canoe. But in 
spite of aU this, they persevered, reached Dobu in safety, and 
made a successful retum. 

Thus we see that, from a sociological point of view, the 
maZnJhr is an enterprise partially financed by the ioli’HvakibUt 
and therefore redoundi^ to his credit, and bringing him 
honour : while the obligation imposed on others by the food 
distributed to them, is to carry on the expedition to a 
successful end. 

It is rather purzling to hud that, although everyone is 
eager for the expedition, although they all enjoy it equally 
and satisfy their ambition and increase Ihtir wealth by it* yet 
the element of compulsion and ohligation is introduced into it; 
for we are not accustomed to the idea of pleasure having to be 
forced on people. None the less, the uvtiaku is not an isolated 
feature, for in almost all tribal enjoyments and festive enter¬ 
tainments on a big scale* the same principle obtains. The 
master of the festivities, by an initial distribution of food, 
imposes an obligation on the others, to cany through dancing, 
sports, or games of the season. And indeed, considering the 
ease with which native enthosiasms flag, with which jealousies, 
envies and quarrels creep in, and destroy the unanimity of 
ffixi nl amusements, the need for compulsioD from without to 
amuK oneself appears not so prepoaterous as at first sight, 

I have said that an mala^ expedition is distinguished 
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from an ordinary one, in so far also as the full ceremonial of the 
KuJa has to be observed. Thus all the canoes must be either 
new or retashed, and without exception they must be also re' 
painted and redecorated- The full cercmorual launching, taro- 
soria, and the presentation, kabigcdoya, are carried out with 
every detail only when the Kula takes the form of an ttvalaku. 
The pig or pigs killed in the village before departure are also 
a special feature of the competitive Kula. So is the fiayguya'u 
ceremonial distributioti held on Muwa, just at the point of the 
proceeding at which we have now arrivett The tanarer^, a 
big display of vaygu'4t and comparison of the individual 
acqutsllioRs at the end of an expedition, is another ceremonial 
feature of the maiaku and supplies some of the competitive 
element. There is also competition as to the speed, qualities 
and beauttes of the canoes at tlie beginning of such an expe¬ 
dition. Some of the communities who present their uaygu'a to 
an uvainku expedition vie with one another, as to who will give 
most, and in fact the element of emulation or competition runs 
right through the proceedings, fn the following chapters. I 
shall have, in several more points, occasion to distinguish an 
uvalaku from an ordinary Kula sailing. 

It must be added at once that, although all these ceremonial 
features are compulsory only on an utalaka sailing, and although 
only then are they one and all of them unfailingly observed, 
some and even all may also be kept during an ordinary Kuia 
expedition, especially if it happens to be a somewhat bigger one. 
The same refers to the various magical rites—that b to say the 
most important oneS'—^whtch although performed on every 
Kula expedition, are carried out with more punctilio on art 
uvaUikit. 

Finally, a very important distinctive feature b the rule, 
that no vaygtt’a can be carried on the outbound sailing of an 
uvdidAu. It must not be forgotten that a Kula overseas expe¬ 
dition sails, in order mainly to receive gifts and not to give them, 
and on an tliU rule is carried to its extreme, so that no 

Kula valuables whatever may be given by the vbiting party. 
The natives sailing from Sinaketa to Dobu on ordinary Kula 
may carry a few annshells with them, but when they s^ on a 
.ceremonial competitive uvalaku, no armshelt is ever taken. 
For it must be remembered that Kula exchanges, as h as been 
explained in Chapter III, never take place simultaneously. 
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It is always a gift followed aitcr a lapse of time by a counter- 
gift. Now on a uvahkii the natives would receive in Dobu a 
certain amount of gifts, which, within a year or so, would be 
returned to the Dobuans* when those pay a visit lo Sinaketa^ 
But ther^ Is always a considerable aenoont of valuables which 
the Dobuans owe to the SinaketanSp so that when now the 
Sinaketans go to Dobu* they will claim also these gifts due to 
them from previous occasions. All these technicalities of Kula 
exchange will become dearer in one of the subsequent chapters 
(Chapter XIV). 

To sum up* the uv^ku is a ceremonial and competitive 
expedition. Ceremonial it is Jn so far as it is connected with the 
special initial distribution of foodp given by the master of the 
unaiaku. I t is also ceremomal in that all the formalities of the 
Kula are kept rigorously and without exception^ for in a sense 
every Kula sailing expe^tlon is ceremonial. Competitive it m 
mainly in that at the end of it all the acquired articles are 
compared and counted^ With this also the prohibition to 
carry is connected* so as to give everyone an even 

Stan. 

It 

Returning now to the Sinaketao fleet assembled at Muwa, 
as soon as they have arrived there^ that is^ some time about 
noon* they proceed to the ceremonial distribution. Although 
the is master of ceremonies* in this case he as a 

rule sits and watches the initial proceedings from a distance. 
A group of hb relatives or friends of lesser rank busy them¬ 
selves with the work. It might be better perhaps here to give 
a more concrete aceounti since it is always difhctdt to visualise 
exactly how such things will proceed. 

This was brought home to me when in March. ipiS* I assisted 
at th^e initial stages of the Kula in the Amphlett Islands. 
The natives had been preparing lor days for departurdp and on 
the hna] date. 1 spent the whole moming observing and 
photographing the loading and Eriutming of tbe canoes* the 
farewells, and the setting out of the Sect- In tbe evening, 
after a bu^y day* as it was a full-moon night. I went for a tong 
puU in a dinghey. Although in the Tiobriands I bad had 
accounts of tbe custom of the hrist halt^ yet it gave me a sur* 
prise when on rotmdtng a rocky point 1 came upon the whole 
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crowd of Gumasila natives, who had departed on the Kuk that 
momiD^^ sitting in full-moon light on a b^ch^ only a few miles 
from the village which they had left with so much to^o sotne 
ten hoars before. With the fairly strong wind that day* I was 
thinking of them as camping at least half way to the Trobmnds, 
on cm* of the small sand banks some twenty miles North. 
1 went and sat for a moment among the morose and unfriendly 
Amphlett Islanders, who* unlike the Trohrianders^ distinctly 
resented the inquisitive and blighting presence of an Ethno¬ 
grapher. 

To return to our Sinaketan party, we can imagine the chiefs 
sitting high up on the shore under the gnarled, broad-leafed 
branches of the shady trees. They might perhaps be resting in 
one group* each with a feiiv attendants* or else every headman 
and chief near his own canoe, To^udawada silently chewing 
betd-BUt* with a heavy and bovine dignity, the excitable 
Koutauya chattering in a high pitched voice with soni* of bis 
grown-up sons* among whom there are two or three of the finest 
men in Sinaketa, Further on* with a smaller group of 
attendants* sits the infamous Sinakadi* in conference with his 
successor to chieftainship, his sister’s son, Gomaya* also a 
notorious scoundrel. On such occasions it is good fonn for 
**h i efs not to busy themselves among the groups* nor to survey 
the proceedings* but to keep an aloof and detached attitude. 
In company with other notables, they discuss in the diorti 
jerky sentences which make native languages so difficult to 
follow, the arrangements and prospects of the Kola, making 
now and then a mythological reference* forecasting the 
weather, and discussing the merits of the canoes. 

En the meantime^ the henchmen of the loli*Mvalaku^ his 
sons, bis younger brothers^ hb relatives-in-Iaw* prepare the 
distribution. As a rule, either To'udawada or Koutauya would 
he the toli*iiVidaku. The one who at the given dm* has more 
wealth on band and prospects of receiving more would 

take over the digmiy and the burdens. Sinakadi is much less 
wealthy* and probably it would be an exception for him and 
his predecessors and successors to play the part, The minor 
beadmen of the other compound villages of Sinaketa would 
never Ml the rfile; 

Whoever is the master of the expedition for the time bdng 
will have brought over a couple of pigs, which will now be laid 
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on the beach and admired by the members of the expedition* 
Soon some fires are lit, and the pigi, uith a long pole thmst 
through their tied feet, are bung upside down over the fires. A 
dreadful squealing fills the air and delights the hearers. After 
the pig has been singed to death, or rather, into insensibility, 
it is taken ofi and cut open. Specialists cut it into appropriate 
parts, ready for the distribution. VauLS, taro, coco-nuts and 
sugar cane have already been put into big heaps, as many as 
there are canoes—that is, nowadays, eight. On these heaps, 
some hands of ripe bananas and some betel-nut bunches are 
placed. On the ground, beside them, on trays of plaited 
coco-nut leaves, the lumps of meat are displayed. All this 
food has been provided by the Itdi’uv^ku, who previously has 
received as contributions towards it special presents, both from 
his own and from bis wife's Inmrxten. In fact, if we try to draw 
out ail the strands of gifts and contributions connected adth 
such a distribution we would find that it is spun round into 
such an intricate web, that even the lengthy account of the 
foregoing chapter does not quite do it justice. 

After the chieTs helpers have arranged the heaps, they go 
over them, seeing that the apportionmenl is correct, shifting 
some of the food here and there, and memorising to whom each 
heap wilt be given. Often in the final ronnd, the tolVuvalaku 
inspects the heaps himself, and then returns to his former seat. 
Then comes the culminating act of the distribution. One of 
the chiefs henchnien, always a man of inferior rank, accom¬ 
panied by the chiefs helpers, walks down the row of heaps, and 
at each of them screams out in a very loud voice: 

" O, Siyagana, thy heap, there, O Slyagana, 01" At 
the next one he calls the name of another canoe: " O 
Gumawora, thy heap, there I O Gumawora 0 ! " 

He goes thus over all the heaps, allotting each one to a 
canoe. After that is finished, some of the younger boys of each 
canoe go and fetch their heap. This is brought to their fire, the 
meat ts roasted, and the yams, the sugar cane and betef-nut 
distributed among the crew, who presently sit down and eat, 
each group by itself. We see that, although the tali’ uvalakti is 
responsible for the feast, and receives &oin the natives all the 
cre^t for it, his active part in the proceedings is a small one, 
and it is more nominal than real. On such occasions it would 
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perhaps be incorrect to call him * master of ceremomes.' although 
he assumes this r6le, as we shall see, on other occasions. 
Nevertheless, for the natives, he is the centre of the proceedings. 
His people do all the work there is to be done, and in certain 
cases he would be referred to for a decision, on some question of 
etiquette. 

After the meal is over, the natives rest, chew bet^-nut 
and smoke, looking across the water towards the setting sun 
—it is now probably late in the aitemoon—towards where, 
above the moored canoes, which rock and splash in the shallows, 
there float the faint silhouettes of the mountains. These are the 
distant Koya. the high hills in the d'Entrecasteaux and 
Amphfetts, to which the elder natives have often already 
sailed, and of which the younger have heard so many times in 
myth, tales and magical spells. Kula conversations will 
predominate on such occasions, and names of distant partners, 
and personal names of specially valuable vaygu'a will punctuate 
the conversation and make it very obscure to those not initiated 
into the technicalities and historical traditions of the Eula. 
Recollections how a certain big spondylus necklace passed a 
couple of years ago through Sinaketa, how So-and-so banded it 
to So-and'SO in Klriwina, who again gave it to one of bis 
partners in Kitava (all the personal names of course being 
mentioned) and how it went from there to Woodlark Island, 
where its traces become lost — such reminiscences lead to 
conjectures as to where the necklace might now be, and whether 
there is a chance of meeting it in Dobu. Famous exchanges arc 
cited, quarrels over Kula grievances, cases in which a man was 
killed by magic for hb too successful dealings in the Kula, 
ate told one after the other, and listened to with never failing 
interest. The younger men amixse themselves perhaps with 
less serious discussions about the dangers awaiting them 
on the sea, about the fierceness of the witch^ and dread¬ 
ful beings in the while many a young Trobiiander 

would be warned at this stage of the unaccommodating 
attitude of the women in Dobu, and of the fierceness of 
their men folk. 

After nightfall a number of small fires are lit on the beach. 
The stiff pandanus mats, folded in the middle, are put over 
each sleeper so as to form a small roof, and the whole crowd 
settle down for the night. 
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Next morning, if there is a fair wind, or a hope ol it, the 
natives are up very early, and all are feverishly active. Some 
fix up the masts and rigging of the canora, doing it much more 
thoroughly and carefully than it was done on the previous 
mommg, since there may he a whole day's sailing ahead of them 
perhaps with a strong wind* and under dangerous coitdiiions. 
After all is doncK the saUs ready to be hoisted, the various ropes 
put into good trinip aU the members of the crew sit at their 
posts^ and each canoe waits some few yards from the beach for 
its toliwaga (master of the canoe). He remains on shore, 
in order to perform one of the several magical rites which, at 
thb stage of sailing, break through the purely mat ter >- 0 !-fact 
events. All these rites of magic are directed towards che 
canoes^ amkmg them speedy, seaworthy and safe. In the 
first rite» some leaves are medicated by the iotmaga as he squats 
over them on the beach and recites a formula. The wording of 
this indicates that it is a speed magic, and this is also the 
explicit statement of the natives. 

KaouiiIzyala Spell. 

In this spelt, the fiying fish and the jumping gar fish 
are invoked at the begimiing. Then the toliwitga urges his 
canoe to fly at its bows and at its stem. Then, in a long 
tapwana, he repeats a word signifying the magical impart¬ 
ing of speed, and with the names of the various parts of the 
canoe. The last part runs : The canoe flieSp the canoe 
flies in the morning, the canoe fites at sunrise^ the canoe 
flies like n flying witch.” ending up with the onomatopoetic 
words " Suydbfi, numsa/* which represent the 

flapping of pandanus streamers in the wind, or as others 
say, the noises made by the fi 3 diig witches^ as they move 
through the air on a stormy night. 

After having uttered this spell into the leaves, the Miw4^gA 
gives them to one of the usagdu (members of the crew), who. 
wading round the waga, rubs with them first the 
' head " of the canoe, then the middle of its body, and hnally its 
(basis). Proceeding round on the side of the outrigger, 
he rubs the ' head * again. It may be remembered here that, 
with the native canoes, fore and aft in the sailing sense aft 
interchangeable^ since the canoe must sail having always the 
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wind on its outrigger side, and it often has to change stem to 
bows. But standing on a canoe so that the outrigger is on the 
left band, and tbc body of the canoe on the right, a native will 
call the end of the canoe in front of him its head (dabwana), 
and that behind, its basis (n'wfa). 

After this is over, the toliwaga enters the canoe, the sail is 
hoisted, and the canoe rushes ahead. Now two or three 
pandanus streamers which had previously been medicated in 
the village by the fofiiraiga are tied to the rigging, and to the 
mast. The following is the spell which had been said over 
them ; 

Bisixa Spell. 

" Boral, Boia’i (a mythical name). BoraT flies, it will 
fly ; Bota'i Bora'i, Bora’i stands up, it will stand up. 
In company with Bora'i— sidididi. Break through your 
passage in Kadimwatu, pierce through thy Promontory of 
Salamwa. Go and attach your pandanus streamer in 
Salamwa, go and ascend the slope of Loma." 

*’ Lilt up the body of my canoe ; its body is like floating 
gossamer, its body is like dry banana leaf, iu body is tike 
fluff." 

There is a definite association in the minds of the natives 
between the pandanns streamers, with which they usually 
decorate mast, rigging and sail, and the speed of the canoe. 
The decorative effect of tbe floating strips of pale, gUttering, 
yellow is indeed wonderful, when the speed of the canoe makes 
them flutter in the wind. Like small banners of some stiff, 
golden fabric they envelope the sail and rigging with light, 
colour and movement. 

The pandanus streamers, and especially their trembling, are 
a definite characteristic of Tiobriand culture (see Plate XXIX), 
In some of thdr dances, tbe natives use long, bleached ribbons 
of pandanus, which tbe men bold in both hands, and set 
a-flutter while they dance. To do this well b one of the main 
achievements of a brilliant artist- On many festive occasions 
the bisila (pandanus streamers) are tied to houses on poles for 
decoration- They are thrust into armlets and belts as per¬ 
sonal ornaments. The vaygu'a (valuables) when prepared for 
the Kula, are decorated with strips of In the Kula a 

chief will send to some distant panner a bisila streamer over 
which a special spell has been recited, and this will make the 
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partner eager to bestow valuables ofi the sender. As we saw, 
a broad bisila streamer is attached to the canoe of 
as his badge of hortotir. The flying witches are 

supposed to pandanos streamers in order to acquire speed 
and Jevitatjon tn their nightly flights through the air. 

After the magical pandaitus strips have been tied to the 
rigging, beside the non-magical, purely ornamentai ones* the 
i&liwaga sits at the tmm rope, the sheet by which the sail is 
extended to Ibe wind, and moving it to and fro he recites a 
spctl. 

Kayikuka Viva Spell* 

Two verbs signifying magical influence are repeated 
with the prefix which impties the conception of 
' ritiia] " or ‘sacred* or ’being tabooed.'* Then the 
lotiwaga says : ’* I shall treat my canoe magically in its 
middle part^ t shall treat it in its body. I shall take my 
butui (flower wreath), of the sweet-scented flowers, i 
shall put it on the head of my canoe.'* 

Then a lengthy middle strophe h recited, in which all 
the parts of a canoe are named with two verbs one after 
the other. The verbs arc * To wreathe the canoe in a 
ritual manner/' and ” to paint it red in a rituaf manner." 
The prefix bo-t added to the verbs, has been here translated, 
" in a rityal manner."* 

The spell ends by a conclusion similar to that of many 
other canoe fonniila:, My canoe, thou art like a whirl¬ 
wind. like a vanishiitg shadow I Disappear in the 
distance, become like mist, avaunt I " 

These are the three usual rites for the sake of speed at the 
beginning of the journey. If tiie canoe remains slow, bowever, 
an auxiliary rite is performed ; a piece of dried banana leaf is 
pul betw^eeu the gunwale and one of the inner frame sticks of 
the caaoe, and a spell b recited over it. After that* they beat 
both ends of the canoe with this banana leaf. If the canoe is 

• Tbr prefix bo —h« three diitereTiE clyttulO^caJ eirri va tlOot, Vdch - 

iQf itM umi ■iuiit' mwtiog. First, it mm-y be (ha fint part ol the mm 
m which cam, iu nn^aoiog wlU h« “ riUmJ" q? Secoadij. it 

inay be derxvni from Qw mnl 4ir«4-Diit. AtolMiAEice vory alien OKd miuI 
in bntlk it !■ n umtic, and a bcanlifuL 

d^. Huniljr. w pre&ic may be a dtrivntion from bvtia^ sbe AWMt scented 
flower miiltinln wreAtbs, in which cam It would tmially be buttom*Ichnav 

might bewn4 tw-. mnd wpqNI cany th* nivAtiLn^ "dttonted.** 

To A OAiive, who dwa aot looh upen a ipell u An rthnohiE^cKl eacumtnt. but 
M* an ituirttmetil of m4.fjcaL power, the preflx prabahiy pfanvrye aJi three mean 
XD^ at Dnoe, and the wotd ^ ritual cuven bnt lU tboe wn m^auD^. 
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still heavy, and lags behind the others, a piece of ktUeya (cooked 
and stale yam) is put on a mat, and the Udivfagtt medicates it 
with a sp^ which transfers the heaviness to the yam. The 
spell here recited is the same one which we met when the 
heavy log was being pulled into the village. The tog was then 
beaten with a bunch of grass, accompanied by the tecital of the 
spell, and then this bunch was thrown away,* In this case the 
piece of yam which has taken on the heaviness of the canoe is 
thrown overboard. Sometimes, however, even this is of no 
avail The /oftwaga then seats himself on the idatform next to 
the steersman, and utters a spell over a piece of coco-nut husk, 
which is thrown into the water. This rite, called Bisibod^ 
paiHe is a piece of evil-magic {bnlubwalaia), intended to keep 
all the other canoes back. If that docs not help, the natives 
conclude that some Uboos pertaining to the canoe might have 
been broken, and perhaps the kdiwaga may feel some misgivings 
regarding the conduct of his wife or wives. 
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Chapter IX 


SAILING ON THE SEA-ARM OF PILOLU 

1 

Now ill last the Kula expedition ts properly set ^otng. The 
canoes are started on a Jong stage> before them the sea-arm 
of Pilolu, stretching between the Trobriands and the d'Entre- 
casteattx. On the North, this portion of tlie sea is bounded 
by the Archipelago of the Trobriands, that is, by the islands of 
Vaituia, Boyowa and Kayteula, joining in the west on to the 
scattered belt of the Lousan^y Islands, On the east, a long 
submerged reef runs from the southern end of Vafcuta to the 
Amphletcs, forming an extended harrier to sailing, but affording 
litUa protection from the eastern winds and seas. In the 
South, this barrier links on to the Ampbletts, which together 
with the Northern coast of Fergnsson and Goodenough, form 
the SoQtbem shore of Pilolu To the West, Pilolu opens up 
into the seas between the mainland of New Guinea and the 
Bismarck Archipelago. In fact, what the natives designate by 
the name of Pilolu is nothing else but the enormous basin of the 
Lousanf ay Lagoon, the Eargest coral atoll in the world. To the 
natives, the name of Pilolu is full of emotional associations, 
drawn from magic and myth ; it is connected with the experi¬ 
ences of past generations, told by the old men round the village 
fires and with adventure personally lived through. 

As the Kula adventurers speed along with filled sails, the 
shallow Lagoon of the Trobriands soon falls away behind ; 
the dull green waters, sprinkled with patches of brown wiiere 
seaweed grows high and rank, and tit op here and there with 
spots of bright emerald where a shallow bottom of rlean sand 
shines through, give place to a deeper sea of strong green huei 
The low strip of land, which surrounds the Trobriand Lagoon in 
a wide sweep, thins away and dissolves in the haze, and before 
them the southern mountains rise higher and higher. On a 
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clear day, ibje$e are visible even fram the Trobriands. The 
neat outlines of the Amphlett^ stand diminutivep yet hrmer 
and more material, against the blue silhouettes of the higher 
mountains behind. These, like a far away cloud are draped 
in wreaths of enmuli, almost always clinging to their summits. 
The nearest oi them, Eoyatafau—the mountain of ^e taboo—-• 
on the North end of Fergnsson Island, a slim, somewhat tilted 
pyramid, forms a most alluring beacon, guiding the mariuers 
due South. To the right of it* as we look towards the South- 
West* a broad, bulky mountain^ the Koyabwaga^u—moimtain 
of the sorcerers—marks the North-vrestem comer of Fergnsson 
Island. The mountains'on Gooden ough Island are visible only 
in very clear weather, and then very faintly. 

Within a day or twOj these disembodied^ misty forms are to 
assume what for the Trobiianders seems marvellous shape and 
enormous bulk. They are to surround the Kula traders with 
thek solid wails of precipitous rock and green jungle, furrowed 
with deep ravines and streaked with racing water-coumes. 
The Trobriandem will sail deep, shaded bays, resounding with 
the, to them unknown, voice of waterfalls; with the weird 
cries of strange birds which never visit the Trobriands, such as 
the laughing of the kookooburra (laughing jackass), and the 
melancholy call of the South Sea Crow. The sea will change 
its colour once more, become pure blue, and beneath its trans¬ 
parent waters, a marvellous world of multi-coloured coral, 
fish and seaweed wiU unfold itself^ a world which, through a 
strange geographical irony, the inhabitants of a coral island 
hardly ever can see at homCr and must come to th i s volcanic 
region to discover. 

In these fuiroundings, they will find also wonderfuJ, heavy* 
compact stones of various colours and shapes^ whereas at home 
the only stone is the insipid, white, dead coral. Here they can 
see* besides many types of granite and basalt and volcanic tuff, 
spedmens of black obsidian, with its sharp edges and metallic 
ring, and sites full of red and yellow ochre. Besides big hills of 
volcanic ash* they will behold hot springs botling up periodi* 
cally. Of all these marvels the young Trobriander hears tales, 
and sees sampies brought back to his country, and there is no 

■ n» woxid iAbu, in. tlic in^Knhii vl tiboo— prtFliititiDD —u lued m iCi 
mbnX iaim tn tSui lacfiiw ni tb? Tr^briudi, bet not TIus ho^dh 
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doubt that it ]£ for bun a wonderful experience to find hiimdf 
amongst them for the fitst time, and that afterwards he eagerly 
seixes every opportunity that offers to sail again to the Koya. 
Thus the landscape now before them is a sort of promised land, 
a country spoken of in almost legendary tone. 

And indeed the scenery here, on the borderland of the two 
different worlds, is singularly impressive. Sailing away from 
the Trobriands on my l^t expedition, 1 had to spend two days, 
weatherbound, on a small sandbank covered with a few pan- 
danus tteesi about midway between the Trobriands and the 
Amphletts. A darkened sea lay to the North, big tbunder- 
ctouds hanging over where I knew there was the large flat island 
of Boyowa^the Trobriands. To the South, against a clearer 
sky, were the abrupt forms of the mountainSj scattered over 
half of the horizon. The scenery seemed saturated with myth 
and legendary tales, with the strange adventures, hopes and 
fears of generations of native sailors. On this sandbank they 
had often camped, when becaimod or threatened with bad 
weather. On such an island, the great mythical hero, Kasab- 
waybwa)rretB stopped, and was marooned by his compatiious, 
only to escape through the sky. Here again a midhtcal canoe 
once baited, in order to be re-caufked. As I sat there, looking 
towards the Southern mountains, so clearly visible, yet so in¬ 
accessible, I realised what must be the feeiin^ of the 
Trohrianders, desirous to reach the Koya, to meet the strange 
people, and to with them, a desire made perhaps even more 
acute by a mixture of fear. For there, to the west of the 
Amphletts, they see the big bay of Gabu, where once the crews 0(f 
a whole fieet of Trobriand canoes were killed and eaten by the 
inhabitan ts of unknown villages, in at tempting to kuta wi th them 
And stories are also told of single canoes, drifted apart from 
the fleet and cast against the nortbem shore of Ffugusaon 
Island, of which all tbe crew perished at the hands of the 
cannibals. There are also legends of some inexperienced 
natives, who, visiting the neighbourhood of Deyde'i and 
arriving at the tuystaJ water in the big stone basins there, 
plunged in, to meet a dreadful death in tbe almost boiling pod. 

But though the legendaty dangers on the distant shores 
may appall the native imagination, the perils of actual sailing 
are even more real. The sea over which they travel is seamed 
with ree&, studded with sandbanks and coral rocks awash. 
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And tbou^ in fair weather these are not so dangeniii^ to a 
canoe as to a European boat, yet they are bad enough. The 
main dangers of native sailing, however, lie in the helplessness 
of a canoe. As we have said before, it cannot sail dose to the 
wind, and therefore cannot beat. If the wind comes round, the 
canoe has to turn and retrace its course. This is very un¬ 
pleasant. but not necessarily dangerous. If. however, the 
wind drops, and the canoe just happens to be tn one of the 
strong tides, which run anything between three and five knots, 
or if it becomes disabled, and makes leeway at right angles to 
its coutse, the situation becomes dangerous. To the West, 
there lies the open sea. and once far out there, the canoe would 
have slender chances of ever reluming. To the East, there 
runs the reef, on which in heavy weather a native canoe would 
surely be smashed. In May, iptS, a Dohuan canoe, returning 
home a few days after the rest of the fleet, was caught by a 
strong South-Easterly wind, so strong that it had to give up 
iu course, and make Korth-West to oue of the Lausan^ay 
Islands. It had been given up as lost, when in August it came 
back with a chance blow of the North*^Westerly wind. It had 
bad. however, a narrow escape in making the small Island. 
Had it been blown further West, it would never have reached 
land at all. 

There exist other tales of lost canoes, and it is a wonder 
that accidents are not more frequent, considering the con¬ 
ditions under which they have to sail. Sailing has to be done, 
so to speak, on straight lines across the sea. Once they 
deviate from this course, all sorts of dangers crop up. Not 
only that, but they must sail between fixed points on the land. 
For, and this of course refers to the olden days, if they had to 
go ashore, anywhere but in the district of a ^endly tribe, the 
perils which met them were almost as bad as those of reefs and 
sharks. If the sailors missed the friendly villages of the 
Amphletts and of Dobu. everywhere else they would meet with 
extermiaation Even nowadays, though the danger of being 
killed would be smaller—perhaps not absolutely non-existent 
—yet the natives would feel very nncomlortable at the idea of 
landing in a strange district, fearing not only death by violence, 
but even more by evil magic. Thus, as the natives sail across 
Pilolu, only very small sectors of their hoiiron present a safe 
goal for their journey. 
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Od the East, indeed, beyond the dangerous barrier reef, 
there is a friendly horizon, marked for them by the Marshall 
Bennett Islands, and WoodUrh, the country Icnown under the 
term Omuytiwa. To the South, there is the Roya, also known 
as the land of the kinana, by which name the natives of the 
d'Entrecasteaiu and the Ampbletts are known genericaliy. 
But to the South-West and West there is tb<; deep open sea. 
{hebggiii, and beyond that, lands inhabited by tailed people, 
and by people with wings, of whom very little more U known. 
To the North, beyond the reef of small coral islands, lying off the 
TrobriancU. there are two countries, Kokopawa and 
Kaytalugi. Kokopawa is peopled with ordinary men and 
women, who walk about naked, and are great gardeners. 
Whether this country corresponds to the South coast of New 
Britain, where people really are without any clothing, it would 
be difhcull to say . 

The other country, Kaytalugi, is a land of women only, in 
which no man can survive. The women who live there are 
beautiful, big and strong, and they walk about naked, and 
with tbeir bodily hair unshaven (which is contrary to the 
Trobiiand custom). They are eartremely dangerous to any 
man through the unbounded violence of their passion. The 
natives never tire of describing graphically how such wometi 
would satisfy their sensuous lust, if they got hold of some 
luckless, shipwrecked man. No one conld survive, even for a 
short time, the amorous yet brutal attacks of these women. 
The natives compare this treatment to that customary at the 
yousa, the orgiastic mishandling of any man, caught at certain 
stages of female communal labour in Soyowa (cf. Chapter 11. 
Divtsion II), Not even the boys born on this island of 
Kaytalugi can survive a tender age. It must be remembered 
the natives see no need for male co-operation in continuing the 
race. Thus the women propagate the race, although every 
male neefis must come to an untimely end before he (-.an become 
a man. 

None the less, liierc is a legend that some men from the 
village of Kauiagu, in eastern Boyowa, were blown in their 
canoe far North from the easterly course of a Kula expedition, 
and were stranded on the coast of Kaytalugi. There, having 
survived the ftrsi reception, they were apportioned individually 
and married. Having repaired tbeir canoe, ostensibly for the 
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sake of brmging some fish to their vdves. one nij^ht they put 
food and water into and secretly sailed away. On thdi 
return to their own villa|;e, they found their women married to 
other men, RoweTer. such things never end tragically in the 
Trobiiands. As soon as their rightful Lords reaprpeared their 
women cams back to them. Among other things these men 
brought to Boyowa a variety of hanana called vsikth, not 
known before. 


II 

Returning again to oar Kula partyi we see that, in journey¬ 
ing across Pilolu, they move within the narrow confines of 
familiar sailing ground, surrounded on all sides both by real 
dangers and by lands of imaginary horrors. On their track, 
however, the natives never go out of sight of land, and in the 
event of mist or rain, they can always take sufficient bearings to 
enable them to make for the nearest sand-bank or island. 
This b never more tb*" some six miles ofi, a dbtance which, 
should the wind have dropped, may even be reached by 
paddling. 

Another thing that also makes their sailing not so dangerous 
as one would imagine, b the regularity of the winds in thb part 
of the world. As a rule, in each of the two main seasons, there 
b one prevailisg directioo of wind, which does not shift more 
than within some ninety d^rees. Thus, in the dry season, 
from May to October, the trade wind blows almost incessantly 
from the South-East or South, moving sometimes to the North- 
East, but never beyond that As a matter of fact, however, 
this season, just because of the constancy of the wind, does not 
lend itself very widl to native sailing. For although with thia 
wind it b ea^ to sail from South to North, or East to West, 
it b impossible to retrace the course, and as the wind often 
blows for months without veering, the natives prefer to do their 
sailings between the seasons, or in the time when the monsoon 
blows. Between the seasons—November, December or 
March and April—the winds are not so constant, in fact they 
shift from one position ou the compass to another. On the 
other hand, there b very seldom a strong blow at thb time, and 
so thb b the ideal season for sailing In the hot summer 
months, December till Mmcb, the monsoon blows from the 
North-West or South-West, less regulariy than a trade wind, but 
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often cuJmm&ting in violent stonns which nimost always come 
from the North-West. Thus the two strong winds to be met in 
these seas come from definite directions, and this mtmmises the 
danger. The natives also as a rule are able to foretell a day or 
two beforehand the approach of a squalL Rightly or wrongly, 
they associate the strength of the North-Westerly gales with 
the phases of the moon 

There is, of course, a good deal of magic to make wind blow 
or to put it down. Like many other forms of magic, wind 
magic is localised in villages. The inhabitants of Simsim, the 
biggest village in the Lousancay Islands, and the furthest North- 
Westerly settlement of this district, are credited with the 
ability of controlling the North-Westerly wind, perhaps 
through association with their geographical position. Again, 
the control over the South-Easterly wind is granted to the 
inhabitants of ICitava, lying to the East of Boyowa. The 
Simsini people contra! aU the winds which blow habitually 
during the rainy season, that is the winds on the western 
side of the compass, from North to South. The other half 
can be worked by the Kitavan spells. 

Uany men in Boyowa have leamt both spells and they 
practise the magic. The spells are chanted broadcast into the 
wind, without any other ritnaL It is an impressive spectacle to 
walk through a village, during one of the devastating gales, 
which always arise at night and during which people leave their 
huts and assemble in cleared spaces. They an afraid the 
wind may lift their dwellings of! the ground, or uproot a tree 
which might injctre them in falling, an acddent wtucb actually 
did bappen a year or two ago in WaweLa, killing the chief's 
wife. Through the darkness firam the doors of some of the huts, 
and from among the huddled groups, there resound loud voices, 
chanting, in a penetrating sing-song, the spells for abating the 
force of the wind. On such occasions, feeUng myself somewhat 
nervous, I was deeply impressed by this persistent eHort of 
frail, human voice^ fraught with deep belief, pitting itself so 
feebly agmnst the monotonous, overpowmog force of the wuid. 

Taking the bearing-by sight, and helped by the uniformity 
of winds, the natives have no need of even the most dementaiy 
knowledge of navigation. Barring accidents they never have 
to direct thdr course by the stars. Of these, they know certain 
outstanding constellatjons, sufficient to indicate for them the 
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ditcctioD. should they need it. They have names for the 
Pleiades, for Orion, for the Southern Cross, and they also 
recognise a few constellations of their own construction. Their 
knowledge of the stars, as we have mentioned already in 
Chapter II, Divisioa V, b localised in the village of Wawela, 
where it b handed over in the maternal line of the chiefs of the 
village. 

In order to understand better the customs and problems of 
sailing, a few words must be said about the technique ol 
managing a canoe. As we have said before, the wind must 
always strike the craft, on the outrigger side, so the sailing canoe 
b always tilted with its float raised, and the platform slanting 
towards the body ol the canoe. This makes it necessary for 
it to be able to change bows and stem at will: for imagine 
that a canoe going due South, has to sail with a North-Easterly 
wind, then the tamina (outrigger} must be on the left band, and 
the canoe saib with what the natives call its " bead " forward. 
Now imagine that the wind turns to the North-West. Should 
thb happen in a violent squall, without wanting, the canoe 
would 1^ at oioce subme^ed. But, as such a change would be 
gradual, barring accidents, the natives could easily cope with it. 
The mast, which b tied at the fourth cross-pole (ri'itj from 
the temporary bows of the canoe, wordd be unbound, the canoe 
would be turned 180 degrees around, so that its head would now 
form the stem, its n'tdn (foundation) would face South, and 
become its bows, and the pEatlonn would be to our right, 
facing West. The mast would be attached again to the fourth 
cross-pole (ri'u). from the uTuU end. the sail hoisted, and the 
canoe would glide atong with the wind striking it again on its 
outrigger side, bnt having changed bows to stem (see Plate XU). 

The natives have a set of nautical expressions to describe 
the various operations of changing mast, of trimming the soil, 
of paying out the sheet rope, of shifting the sail, flo that it stands 
up with its bottom end high, and its tip touching the canoe, or 
else letting it lie with both boom and goh almost horizontal. 
And they have definite mtes as to how the various manceuvres 
should be carried out, according to the strength of the wind, 
and to the quarter on which it strikes the canoe. They have 
four expressions denoting a following wind, svind striking 
the outrigger beam, wind striking the canoe from the it^t^aU 
(huilt-out body}, and wind striking the canoe on the 
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outriggiei' aide dose to the dhection of sailing. There is no point, 
bowever, in adducing rhw native tenmnoLogy here, as we shall 
not any further refer to it; it is enough to know that they have 
got definite rules, and means of expressing them, with regard 
to the handling of a canoe. 

It has been often remarked here, that the Trobriand canoes 
cannot sail dose to the wind, They are veiy light, and 
shallow, and have very httle water board, giving a small resist¬ 
ance against making lee-way, I think that this is also the 
reason, why they need two men to do the steering for the 
steering oars act as tee-boards. One of the men wields a big, 
elongated steering oar, called kuriga. He sits at the stem, of 
course, in the body of the canoe. The other man handles a 
smaller steering paddle, leaf-shaped, yet with a bigger blade 
than the paddling oars; it is called viyt^. He sits at the 
stem end of the pladorm, and does the steering through the 
sticks of the pilapatiU (platform). 

The other working members of the crew are the man at the 
sheet, the tokwabHa as he is called, who has to let out the 
ieva or pull it in, according as the wind shifts and varies in 
strength. 

Another man. as a rule, stands in the bows of the ship on 
the look-out, and if necessary, has to climb the mast in order 
to trim the rigging. Or again, he would have to bale the 
water from time to time, as this always leaks through, or 
splashes into the canoe. Thus four men are enough to man a 
canoe, though usually the functions of the baler and the roan 
on the look-out and at the mast are divided. 

When the wind drops, the men have to take to the small, 
leaf-shaped paddles, while one, as a rule, wields a pulling oar. 
But in order to give speed to a heavy mmatta canoe, at least ten 
men would have to paddle and pull. As we shall see, on 
certain ceremonial occasions, the canoes have to be propelled 
by paddling, for instance when they approach their final destina¬ 
tion, after having performed the great mwasita magic, WTien 
they arrive at a halting place, the canoes, if necessary, am 
beached. As a rule, however, the heavily loaded canoes on a 
Kula expedition, wottid be secured by both mooring and 
anchoring, according to the bottom. On muddy bottoms, such 
as that of the Trobriand lagoon, a long stkk would be ihmst 
into the slime, and one end of the canoe lashed to it. Prom the 
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other, a hea?y stone, tied with 4 rope, would be thrown down 
Bs an anchor. Over a hard, rocky bottom, the anchor stone 
alone is used. 

It can be easily understood that with snch craft, and 
with such limitations in sailing, there are many real dangers 
which threaten the natives. If the wind is too strong, and the 
sea becomes too rough, a canoe may not he able to follow 
its course, and making lee-way, or even directly running befoirf 
the wind, it may be driven into a quarter where there is no 
landfall to be made, or from where at best there is no returning 
at that season. This is what happened to the Dobuan boat men* 
tloned before. Or else, a canoe becalmed and seized by the tide 
may not be able to make its way by means of paddling. Or in 
stormy weather, it may be smashed on rocks and sandbanks, 
or even unable to withstand the impact of waves. An open 
craft like a native canoe easily fills with sea water, and, 
in a heavy rain-stonn, with rain water. In a calm sea this is not 
very dangerous, for the wooden canoe does not sink ; even if 
swamped, the water can be baled out and the canoe floats up. 
But in rough weather, a water-logged canoe loses its buoyancy 
and gets broken up. Last and not least, there is the danger of 
the canoe being pressed into the water, outrider first, should 
the wind strike it on the opposite side, mtb so many real 
dangers around it, it is a marveflous thing, and to the credit of 
native seamanship, that accidents are comparatively rare. 

We now know about the crew of the canoe and the different 
functions which every man has to fulfil Remembaing what 
has been said in Chapter FV, Division V, about the sociological 
division of functions in sailing, we can visualise concretely the 
craft with all its inmates, as it sails on the Piklu ; the toiivaga 
usually sits near the mast in the compartment called Aayg]«yn'ti. 
With him perhaps is one of his sons or young relatives, while 
another boy remains in the bows, near the conch-shell ready to 
sound it, whenever the occasion arises. Thus are emptoyed 
the tofivaga and the dvdo'u [small boys). The usagetu or 
members of the crew, some four or five strong, are each at bis 
post, with perhaps one supernumerary to assist at any emer¬ 
gency. where the task would require it On the platform are 
lounging some of the iitasila, the youths not yet employed in 
any work, and not participating in the Kula, but there for their 
pleasure, and to leam how to manage a boat (see Plate XL). 
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AU these people have not only special posts and modes of 
occupation assi^ed to them, but they have also to keep certain 
rufes. The canoe on a Kula expedition, is sumounded by 
taboos, and many observances have to be stricCly kept, else 
this or that might go wrong. Thus it b not allowed to ' point 
to objects with the hand ’ (yosoJa yamd^o], or those who do it 
will l^ome sick. A new canoe has many prohibitions can- 
nected with it, which are called boToata wayttgo (the taboos of 
the lashing creeper). Eating and drinking are not allowed in a 
new canoe except after sunset. The breaking of thb taboo 
would make the canoe very slow. On a very quick waga tins 
nile might perhaps be dbregarded, espedalty if one of the 
young boys were hungry or thirsty. The toliwaga would then 
bale in some sea-water, pour it over one of the lashings of the 
creeper with the words : 

" I spriakJe thy eye, O kmlayuri (xeeper, so that our 
crew might eat." 

After that, he would give the boy something to eat and drink. 
Besides this eating and drinking taboo, on a new teagA the 
other physiological needs must not be satisfied. In case of 
urgent n«essity, a man jumps into the water, holding to one 
of the cross sticks of the outrigger, orH it were a small boy. he 
is lowered into the water by one of the elders. This taboo, if 
broken, would also make the canoe alow. These two taboos, 
however, os was said, axe kept only on a new wdgu, that b on 
such a one which either sails for the first time, or else has been 
relashed and repainted before this trip. The taboos are in all 
cases not operative on the return journey, Women axe not 
allowed to enter a new vmga before it sails. Certain types of 
yams may not be canied on a canoe, which has been lashed 
with the rites of one of the vAyugo magical systems. There 
are several systems of this magic (compare Chapter XVII. 
Division VII} and each has got its specific Ubo«. These 
last taboos are to be kept right thmogh the sailing. On account 
of a magic to be described in the next chapter, the magic of 
safety as it might be called, a canoe has to be kept free from 
contact with earth, sand and stones. Hence the natives of 
Sinaketa do not beach their canoes if they can possibly 
avoid it, 
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Among the specific taboos of the Kula, called ^offuhi lilavA 
(taboos of the magical butidle] there is a strict mle refexiing to 
the entering of a canoe. This must not be entered*froiii any 
other point but on the nfovaria, that is, the front side of the 
platform, facing the mast. A native has to scale the platform 
at this place, then, crouching low, pass to the back or front, 
and there descend into the body of the canoe, or sit down where 
be is. The compartment facing the /t2ava (magical bundle) is 
filled out with other trade goods. In front of it sits the chief, 
behind it the man who handles the sheets. The natives have 
spedal expressions which denote the various manners of illicitly 
entering a canoe, and, in some of the canoe exorcisms, these 
expressions are used to undo the evil effects of the breaking of 
these taboos. Other prohibitions, which the natives call the 
taboo of the mvosila, though not associated with the tUava^ 
are those which do not allow of using flower wreaths, red 
ornaments, or red flowers in decorating the canoe or the bodies 
of the crew. The red colour of such ornaments is, necording to 
native belief, magically incompatible with the aim of the 
expedition—the acquisition of the red spondylus necklaces. 
Also, yams may not be roasted on the outward journey, while 
later on, in Dobu, no local food may be eaten, and the natives 
have to subsist on their own provisions, until the first Kula gifts 
have been received. 

There are, besides, definite rules, referring to tbe behaviour 
of one canoe towards another, but these vary considerably with 
the different villages. In Sinaketa, such rules are very few; 
no fixed sequence is observed in the sailing order of tbe canoes, 
anyone of them can start first, and il one of them is swifter it 
may pass any of the others, even that of a chief. This, however. 
has to be done so that the slower canoe is not passed on the 
outrigger side. Should this happen, the transgressing canoe 
has to give the other one a peace offering because it has 

broken a bomata iUeva, it has offended the magical bundle. 

There is one interesting point with regard to priorities in 
Sinaketa, and to describe this we must hark back to the 
subject of t:anoe-building and launching. One of the sub-dons 
of tbe Lukwasisiga clan, the Tolabwaga sub<]an, have the 
right of priority in all the successive operations of piecing 
together, lashing, cauUdag, and painting of thek canoes. AU 
these stag)es of building.and all the magic must first be done on 
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the Tdabwaga mioe^ and this canoe U abo the first to be 
launched. Only afterwaids, the chief's and the commoneis' 
canoes may fallow. A correct observance of this rtile ' keeps 
the sea clean * {iiniiakaiilA bwatUa), If it were broken, and the 
chiefs had their canoes built or launched before the Tdabwaga, 
the Kula would not be successful. 

" We go to Dobu, no pig, no Muiava necklace is given. 
We would tell the chiefs : * Why have you first made your 
canoes ? The ancestor spirits have turned against us, 
for we have broken the old custom ! ' " 

Once at sea, however, the chiefs are first again, in theory at 
least, for in practice the swiftest canoe may sail first. 

In the sailing custorn of Vakuta, the other South Boyowan 
community, who make the Kula with the Dobu, a sub-clan of 
the Lukwastsiga clan, called Tolawaga, have the privilege of 
priority in aQ the canoe-buUding operations. While at sea. 
they also retain one prerogative, denied to ah the others : the 
man who steers with the smaller oar, the iokefirna eiyt^w, is 
allowed permanently to stand up on the platform. As the 
natives put it, 

“ This is the sign of the Tolawaga (sub-chw) of Vakota : 
wherever we see a man standing up at the viyoyu, we say ; 
’ there saiU the canoe of the Tolawaga ! * " 

The greatest privileges, however, granted to a sub-clan in 
sailing are those which are to he found iti Kavataria. This 
fishing and sailing community from the North shore of the 
Lagoon makes diriant and dangerous sailings to the North- 
Western end of Fergusson Island. These expeditions for sago, 
betel-nut, and pigs will be described in Chapter XXL Their 
sea customs, however, have to be mentioned here. 

The Kulutula sub-clan of the LukwasisjgB dan enjoy all the 
same pirirUeges of priority in building, as the Tolabwaga and 
Tolawaga dans in the southern villages, only in a still higher 
degree. For their canoe has to pass each stage ol con¬ 
struction on the first day, and only the day after can the others 
follow. This refers even to launcbmg, the Kulutula canoe being 
launched one day, and on the next those of the chiefs and 
commonos. When the moment of starting arrives, the 
Kulutula canoe leaves the beach first, and during the sailing no 
one is allowed to pass ahead of it. When they arrive at the 
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sandbanks or at an intermediate place in the Ampkletts. tbe 
Knlututa have to anchor hrst. and hist go ashore and make 
their camp ready- Only alter that can the others follow. 
This priority expires at the final point of destination- Wlien 
they arrive at the furthest Koya the Kuliittila go ashore first, 
and they are the first to be presented with the welcoming gift 
of the ' foreigner ’ (toAindfHi}. He receives them with a bunch 
of bet el-nut. which he beats agaiust the head of the canoe, 
till the nuts scatter. On the return journey, the Kulutula clan 
sink again into their naturally inferior position. 

It may be noted that all the three privileged sub-dans in 
the three villages belong to the Lukwastsiga clan, and that 
the names of two of tbem» Tolawaga^ Tolabwaga have a striking 
resemblance to the word toliwoga, although these tesemblances 
would have to be tested by some stricter methods of etymo¬ 
logical comparison, than I have now at my disposal. The fact 
that these clans, under special circumstances of sailing, resume 
what may be a lost superiority points to an interesting historical 
survival. The name Kulutula is undoubtedly identical wiHi 
Kulutalu, which b an independent totemic clan in the Eastern 
llaishail Bennetts and in Woodlark.* 

rv 

Let ns retum now to ourSinaketan fleet, moving southwards 
along the barrier reef and sighting one small island after the 
other. If they did not start v«ry early from Ifuwa—and delay 
b one of the characteristics of native life—and if they were not 
favoured with a very good wind, they would probably have 
to put in at one of the small sand islands, Legomatabu, 
Gabuwana or Yakum. Here, on the western ride, sheltered 
from the prevalent trade winds, there is a diminutive lagoon, 
bounded by two natural breakwaters of coral reef running from 
the Northern and Southern ends of the island. Fires arc lit on 
the clean, white sand, under the scraggy pandanus trees, and 
the natives boil their yam food and the eggs of the wild sea fowl, 
collected on the spot. When darkness closes in and the fires 
draw them all into a circle, the Kula talk begins again. 

* At A Imm dAtfl, 1 tUi^pt tn work apt h^rpoUiwet witli 

ncul to utaJ ctsihinl vmtm ill Eavltam CuiiKiflu A oanidei'-' 

alw fiiLffiibvr of lodepeiadiciit Jodioet tiDma ut oomibonti uMpIo 

krpodvm u to tbA «inii£qitioD i>l tbc cnJtiiml «j4xi«fiti. 
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Let us listen to some such conversations, and try to steep 
ourselvtt in the atmosphere surrousding thishandid of natives, 
cast for a while on to the narrow sandbank, far away from their 
homes, having to trust only to their (rail canoes on the tong 
journey which faces them. Darkness, the roar of surf breaking 
on the reef, the dry rattle of the pandanus leaves in the wind, 
alt produce a frame of mind in which it is easy to believe in the 
dangers of witches and all the beings usually hidden away, but 
ready to creep ont at some special moment of honor. The 
change of tone is unmistakabte, when you get the natives to 
♦alir about these things on such an occasion, from the calm, 
often rationalistic way of treating them in broad daylight in an 
Ethnographer's test. Some of the most striking revelations 
I have received of this side of native belief and psychology 
were made to me on similar occasions. Sitting on a lonely 
beach in Sanaroa, surrounded by a crew of Trobrianders, 
Dobuans, and a few local natives, 1 first heard the story of the 
jumping stones. On a previous night, trying to anchor off 
Gumasila in the Amphletts, we had been caught by a violent 
s<|ual]> which tore one of our sails, and forced us to run before 
the wind, on a dark night, in the pouring ram Except for my- 
self, alt the members of the crew saw dearly the flying witches 
in the form of a flame at the mast head. Whether this was St, 
Elmo's fire I could not judge, as I was in the cabin, seaskk and 
indifferent to dangers, witches, and even ethnographic reyela- 
tlons. Inspired by this incident, my crew told me bow this is, as 
a role, a sign of disaster, how such a light appeared a few years 
ago in a boat, which was sunk almost on the same spot where the 
squall had caught us: but fortunately all were saved. Starting 
from this, all sorts of dangers were spoken about, in a. 
tone of deep conviction, rendered p(^ectly sincere by 
the experiences of the previous ni^t, the surrounding 
darkness, and the difficulties of the situation—4or we had 
to repair our and again attempt the difficult landing in 
the Amphletts. 

1 have always found that whenever natives are found under 
drcumstances, surrounded by the darkness and the 
immment possilwlity of danger, they naturally drift into a con¬ 
versation about the various things and beings into which the 
tears and apprehensions of generatioiia have tiadition^y 
crystallised. 
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Thus if we imagine that we listen to an account of the perils 
and hoiTDis of the seas, sitting round the fire at Yakum or 
Legumatabu. we do not stray from reality. One of those who 
are specially versed in tradition, and who love to tell a atoiy. 
might refer to one of his own experiences ; or to a weU-kaown 
case froni the past, w'hile others would chime in. and comment, 
telli^ their own stories. General statements of belief would 
be given, while the younger men would listen to the tales so 
familiar, but always heard with renewed interest. 

They would hear about an enormous octopus which 

lies in wait for canoes, sailing over the open seas. It is not an 
ordinary kwUa of exceptional sixe, but a special one, so gigantic 
that it would cover a whole village with its body ; its amui are 
thick as coco-nut palms, stretching right across the sea. With 
typical exaggeration, the natives will say: ‘ itmnubvadi 
PUoIm,' . . . ’ he covers up all the Pilolu ‘ (the sea-arm 
between the Trobriands and the Amphletts). Its proper home 
isintheEast,*o^fiy(«Ptf/as the natives describe that region 
of sea and islamte, where also it ts believed some magic U known 
against the dreadful creature. Only seldom does it come to the 
Waters between the Trobriands and Amphletts, but there are 
people who have seen it there. One of the old men of Sinaketa 
teib how. coming from Dobu, when he was quite young, he 
s^ed LB a canoe ahead of the fleet, some canoes iwiwg to the 
right and some to the left behind him. Suddenly from his 
canoe, they saw the giant Awito right m front of them 
ParJysed with fear, they fdl silent, and the man hirnsdl. 
getting up on the platfonu. by signs warned the other canoes of 
the danger. At once they turned round, and the fleet divided 
mto two, took big bends in their course, and thus gave the 
octopus a wide berth. For woe to the canoe canght by the 
giitot kirito / It would be held fast, unable to move for days, 
Ull the «ew, dying of hunger and thirst, w>ould decide to 
aai^ce one of the small boys of thdr number. Adorned with 
valuables, be would be thrown overbt^d. and then the kvrUa 
wtisfied, would let go its hold of the canoe, and set it free! 
Ooce a native, why a grown-op uoidd be ^crificecl 

on such an occasion, gave me the answer : 


■'A 

mind. 

kwito. 


gtown-up man would not like it; a boy has got no 
^ We take him by force and ibiow him to the 
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Another danger threatening a canoe on the high «ea5, ia a 
big, apedal Rain, or Water lalihig imm abotre, called 
SinAmaUtncgiftop. When in rain and bad weather a canoe, in 
spite of all the efforts to bale it out, fills with water, Simi- 
matanoginop strikes it from above and breaks it up. Whether 
at the basis of this arc the accidents with waterspouts, or cloud¬ 
bursts or simply extremely big waves breaking up the canoe, 
it is difficult to judge. On the whole, this belief is more easily 
accounted for than the previous one. 

The most remarkable of these beliefs is that there are big, 
live stones, which lie in wait for sailing canoes, ran alter them, 
jump up and smash them to pieces. Whenever the natives 
have reasons to be afraid of them, all the members of the crew 
will keep silence, as laughter and loud talk attracts them. 
Sometimes they can be seen, at a distance, jumping out of the 
sea or moving on the water. In fact I have bad them pointed 
to me, sailing off Koyatahu, and although I could see nothing, 
the native, obviously, genuinely believed they saw them. Of 
one thing I am certain, however, that there was no reef awash 
there for miles around. The native also know ijuite well that 
they are different from any reefs or shallows, lor the hve stones 
move, and when they pertdve a canoe will pursue it, break it 
up on purpose and sTw*«h the men. Nor would these expert 
fishermen ever confuse a jumping fish with anything else, 
though in speaking of the stones they may compare them to 
a leaping dolphin or stingarce, 

There are two names given to such stones. One of them, 
nttwaitkfipaki, applies to the stones met in the Dobnan seas. 
The other, to'iwyffde, to those who live ’ o Muyuwa/ Tbos, to 
the open seas, the two spheres of culture meet, for the stones not 
only differ in name but also in nature. The nutsakektpaki are 
probably nothing but malevolent stones. The Hn^Uda are 
inhabited by witches, or according to others, by evil male 
beings,* Sometimes a vin^yiida will spring to the surface, 
and hold fast the canoe, very much in the same manner as the 
giant octopus would do. And here again offerings would have 
to be given. A folded mat would first be thrown, in an attempt 
to deceive it ; if this were of no avail, a little boy would be 
anointed with eoco-aut oil, adorned with arm-shells and bagt 
necklaces, and thrown over to the evQ stones, 

* The woM ¥wj'U4a inggemfii tlw loTin»T btl u wmJ tfo&t. 
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It is difficult to re^se wba.t uatural phenotneQa or actual 
occurrences might be at the bottom of this belief, and tbe 
one of the giant octopus. We aball presently meet with a 
cycle of beliefs presenting tbe same strikiiig features. We 
shall find a story told about btitnan bebavioar mixed up vitb 
supernatural dements, laying down tbe rules of what would 
happen, and how human beiugs would behave, in the same 
tnatter of fact way, as if ordinary events of tribal life were 
described. 1 shall have to comment on the psychology of these 
bebefs in the next chapter, where also the story is told. Of 
all the dangerous and frightful beings met with on a sailing 
expedition, the most unpleasant, the best known and most 
dreaded are the dying witches, the yoyova or niHfuhwaiisi', 
The former name means a woman endowed with such powers, 
whereas foufsthuraHsi describes the second seif of the woman, 
as it dies disembodied through the air. Thus, lor instance, 
they would say that such and such a woman in Wawela is a 
yoyeva. But sailing at night, one would have to be on the look 
out for mWMhvawsi, among whom in%ht possibly be the double 
of that woman in Wawda. Very often, especially at mom«its 
when the speaker would be under the influence of fear of these 
beings, the deprecating euphemism —viviUt * (women) would 
be used. And probably our Boyowan mariners would speak 
of them thus in their talk round the campfire, for fear of 
attracting them by sounding thdr real name. Dangerous 
as they always are, at sea they become inftnitdy more dreaded. 
For the behef is deep that in case of ^pwreck or mishap at 
sea, no teal evil can b^ah the crows except by the agency of the 
dreaded wonseti. 

As through their connection with shipwreck, they enter 
tneviuhly into our narrative, it will be better to leave our 
Ku!a expedition on the beach of Yakum in the midst of Pilolu. 
and to tnrn in the next chapter to Kiriwinian ethnography and 
give there an account of the natives' belief in the flying 
witches and their legend of shipwreck. 


CHArTE}! X 


THE STORY OF SHIPWRECK 
1 

Ik chapter an oceovist vill be given of the ideas and 
beliefs associated with shipwreck, and of the vanous pre¬ 
cautions which the natives take to insure their own safety. 
We shall find here a strange mixture of definite, matter of fact 
information, and of fantastic superstitions. Taking a critical, 
ethnographic side view. It may be said directly that the fanciful 
elements are intertwined with the realities in such a manner, 
that it is difficult to make a distinction between what is mere 
mytho-poetic fiction and what is a customary rule of behaviour, 
drawn from actual experience. The best way of presenting 
this material will be to give a consecutive account of a ship¬ 
wreck, as it is told in Kiriwinkn villages by the travelled old 
men to the younger generation. I shall adduce in it the 
several magical formulx, the rules of behaviour, the part played 
by the miraculous fish, and the complex ritual of the saved 
party as they flee from the pursuing mnlakwatfst. 

These—the flying witche^will play such an important 
part in the account, that I must begin with a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the various beiiefs reiening to them, though the subject 
has been touched upon once or twice before (Chapter II, 
Kviaion VII. and other places). The sea and sailing upon it 
are intimately associated m the mind of a Boyowan vrith these 
women. They had to be mentioned in the description of canoe 
magic, and we -><»» see what an important part they play in 
the legends of canoe building, In his sailing, whether he goes 
to Kitava or further East, or whether he travels South to the 
Amphletts and Dobn, they form one of the main preoccupations 
of a Boyowan sailor. For they are not only dangerous to him. 
but to a certain extent, foreign. Boyowa, with the exception 
of Wawela and one or two other villages on the Eastern coast. 
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and in the Sooth of the island, is an ethnographic district, 
where the flying witches do not exist, although they visit it 
from time to time. Whereas all the sumnmding tribes are full 
of women who practice this form of sorcery. Thus sailin g South, 
the Boyowanb travelling straight into the heart of their domain 

These women have the power of nialdng themselves invisible, 
and flying at night through the air. The orthodox belief is 
that a woman who is a yoyoifa can send forth a double which is 
invisible at will, but may appear in the form of a flying fox or of a 
night bird ora firefly; There is also a belief that nyoyova develops 
within her a something, shaped like an egg, or like a young, 
unnpe coco-nut. This something is called as a matter of fact 
kapavana, which is the word for a small coco-nut,* This idea 
remains in the native’s mind in a vague, indefinite, undifieren- 
tJated form, and any attempt to elicit a more detailed definition 
by asldng him such questions, as to whether the kapweatui is a 
material object or not. would be to smuggle our own categories 
into hU belief, where they do not exist. The kaputt/ana is any¬ 
how believed to be the something which in the nightly flights 
leaves the body of the yoytma and assumes the various forms 
in which the ntidtiAwansi appeals. Another variant of the 
belief about the yoy^a is, that those who know their magic 
especially well, can fly themselves, bodily transporting them¬ 
selves through the air. 

But it can never be suificiently emphasised that all these 
bellefe cannot be treated as consistent pieces of knowledge ; 
(hey flow into one another, and even the same native probably 
holds several views rationally inconsistent with one another. 
Even their terminology' (compare the last Division of the fore¬ 
going chapter], cannot be taken as implying a strict distinctioti 
or definition. Thus, the wordyc^ova is applied to the woman 
as we meet her in the village, and the word muMwitnsi will be 
u-sed when we see something suspicions flying through the air. 
But it would be incorrect to systematise this use into a sort of 
doctrine and to say : ” An mdividual woman is conceived as 
consisting of an actual living personality called and of 

' (tu dnciJbeil tiit baliel tn dinitar btutjo nn tli* 

^l>Oll.E«tt(^a•Taf Giiiiwa. At Cel«l«.tnltad B»rtle rUiy. tii* ilvihii 
witebM w pTtetaw "wKUn^." whttJ} (itaTyulircAi««i. ■' 

wiihin woqi«b. bid be commamted by Any wqmaa whi> baa Jiad 
children. . . .It *aa laid that the laiuwt tithitA fa, or derived I«)ki 
called 1^4, iJtiut«d in the danlf. bul UtCT^Uy meaniDv ewr or esu ■* 

p. 6eD, The vquivjUeiioe of bcliafi here la 
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ajiiiiUDaten^,spiEituaJ principle called muluk^auii, wbidt in 
its potentul form is the ttApHtfMn." In doing' this we would 
do mticli what the Uedixv^d Scholastics did to the living faith 
of the early ages. The native feds and fears his belief rather 
than formulates tt clearly to himself. He uses terms and 
eapressioas, and thus, as used by him, we must collect them 
as documents of belief, but abstain from working them out into 
a consistent theory ; for this represents neither the native's 
mind nor any other form of reality. 

As we remember from Chapter II, the flying witches are a 
nefarious agency, second in importance to the batga’u (male 
sorcerer), but in efficiency far more deadly even than he himself- 
In contrast to the bvaga’u, who is simply a man in possession of 
a special form of magic, theyoyova have to be gradually initiated 
into their status. Only a small child, whose mother b a witch, 
can become a witch herself. When a witch gives birth to a 
female child, she medicates a piece of obsidian, and cuts off the 
navel stii^. The navd string is then buried, with the recital 
of a magical fonntila, in the house, and not, as is done in alt 
ordinary cases, in the garden, Soon after, the witch will carry 
her daughter to the aea beach, utter a spdl over some brine in a 
coco*nut cup, and. give the child to drink. After that, the 
child is submerged in water and washed, a kind of witch's 
baptbm I Then she brings back the baby into the bouse, 
utters a spell over a mat, and folds her up in it. At night, she 
carries the baby through the air, and goes to a trysting place of 
other ycyova, where she presents her child ritually to them. 
In contrast to the usual custom of young mothers of sleeping 
over a small fire, a sorceress lies with her baby in the cold 
As the child grows up, the mother will take it into her arms and 
carry it through the air on her nightly rounds. Entering 
girlhood at the age wbet) the first grass start b put on a 
maiden, the Lttle prospective witch will begin to fly herself. 

Another system of training, running side by side with 
flying, consists in accustoming the child to participation in 
human flesh. Even before the growing witch will bc^n to fly 
on her own account, the mother will take her to the ghonlbh 
repasts, where she and other witches sit over a corpse, eating 
its eyes, tongue, lungs, and entrails. There the little giri 
receives her first share of corpse flesh, and trains her taste to 
like this diet. 
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There &re other forms of training ascribed to mothen 
solkitons that their daughters should grow up into efficient 
yoyooa and At night the mother will stand on 

one side of the hut. with the child in her hands, and throw 
the little one over the ixiof. Then quickly, with the speed 
only possible to a yt^ova, she will move round, and catch the 
child on the other side. This happens before the child begins to 
fiy, and is meant to accustom it to passing rapidly through the 
air. Or again, the child will be held by her feet, head down, 
and remain in this positioa while the mother utters a spell, 
Thus gradually, by all these means, the child acquires the 
powers and tastes of ayoyom. 

It is easy to pick out such girls from other children. They 
wiU he recognisable by their crude tastes, and more especially 
by their habit of eating raw Aesh of jngs or uitccmked fish. 
And here we come to a point, where mythical superstition plays 
over into something more real, for 1 have been assured by reli- 
able informants, and those not only natives, that there are cases 
of girls who will show a craving for raw meat, and when a pig is 
being quartered in the village will diink its blood and tear up 
its Aesh. These statements I never could verify by direct 
observations, and they may be only the result of very strong 
belief projecting its own realities, as we see on every side in our 
own society in miraculous cures, spiritistic phenomena, etc., 
etc. 11, however, the eating of raw Aesh by girl children really 
occurs, this simply means they play up to what they know 
is said and believed about them. This ^ain is a phenomenon 
of social pyschoiogy met with in many phases ^ Trobriand 
society and in our own. 

This does not mean that the character of ayoyovn is publicly 
donned. Indeed, though a man often owns up to the fact that 
hr is a bwaga'u, and treats his speciality quite openly in con- 
versation, a woman wiU never dir^tiy confess to being a 
yoy0va. not even to her own husband. But she will certainly 
be marked by everyone as such i one, and she will often play 
tip to the rble, for it is always an advantage to be supposed to 
be endowed with supernatural powers. And moreover, being a 
sorceress is also a good source of income. A woman will often 
receive presents with the understanding that such and such 
a person has to be injured. She will openly take gifts, 
avowedly in payment for healing someone who has been hurt by 
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another witch. Thus the character of a yi^ovA is, in a way, a 
public one and the most important and powerful witches wilE 
be enumerated by name. But no woman will ever openly 
speak about being one. Of course to have such a character 
would in no way spoil matiimonlal chances, or do anything but 
enhance the social status of a woman. 

So deep is the belief in the efficacy of magic, and in magic 
being the only means of acquiring extraordinary faculties, tl^i 
all powers of a y^ova arc attributed to magic. As we saw in 
the training of a youngyoyova, magic has to be spoken at every 
stage in order to impart to her the character of a witch. A full 
blownyqyoiu has to utter special magic each time she wishes to 
be invisible, or when she wants to f!y, or acquire higher speed, 
or penetrate darkness and distance in order to find out whether 
an accident is happening there. But like everything referring 
to this form of witchcraft, these formuhe never come to light. 
Although I was able to acquire a whole body of spells of the 
hti>ags*ii sorcery, I could not even lift the fringe of the impene* 
trable veU, surrounding the magic of theyqytwo. As a matter 
of fact, there is not the slightest doubt for me that not one single 
rite, not one single word of this magic, have ever existed. 

Once a miiliiAv'diMt is fully trained in her craft, she will 
often go at night to feed on corpses or to destroy shipwrecked 
manners, for these aie her two main pursuits. By a spectai 
sense, acquired througb magic, she can ‘ hear," as the natives 
say, that a man has died at such and such a place, or that a 
canoe is in danger. Even a young apprenticed yoyova will 
have her hearing so sharpened that she will tell her mother : 
" Mother, I hear, they cry 1 ” Which means that a man is 
dead or dying at some place. Or she will say t *' Mother, a 
woga b sinkmg f " And then they both wilt fiy to the spot. 

When she goes out on such an errand, the yoy^va leaves her 
body behind. Then she climbs a tree, and reciting some magic, 
she ties a creeper to it. Then, she Hies ofi, along Ihb creeper, 
which snaps behind her. This b the moment when we see the 
fire dying through the sky. Whenever the natives see a falling 
star, they know it is a mtdMAwattst on her fiight. Another 
veiaion is that, when a mu/ukwatm recites a certain spell, a 
tree which stands somewhere near her destination bends down 
towards the other tree on which she is perched. She jumps from 
one top to the other, and it is then that w-eaee the fire. According 
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to some versions^ the that b, the witch in her 

flying staie» move^ about naked« leaving her skirt round the 
body^ which remains asleep in the hut. Other versions depict 
her as tying her skin tightly rouad her when flying* and beating 
her buttocks with a magical pandanus streamer. Tliftse latter 
versious are embodied in the magic quoted above in Chapter V. 

Arrived at the plaix* where ties the corpse^ the muiukufausi, 
with othet^ who have also flown to the spot, perches on some 
high ohject, the top of a tree or the gahle of a hut* There 
they ah w^ait till they can feast on the corpse, and such is their 
greed and appetite that they are also very dangerous to living 
men. People who collect round the dead body to mourn and 
wake over it often have a special sped against the mtilukwausi 
recited over them, by the one who knows it. They are careful 
not to stray away from the others* and^ during burial of the 
dead and afterwards* they believe the air to be infested with 
these dangerous witches, who spread thesmetJ of carrion around 
them. 

The trmlukw^usi will eat out the eyes, the tongue, and 
die ' insides " {tojVpidu) of the coqjse : when they attack 4 
living man they may simply hit him or kick him* and then he 
becomes more or less sick. But sometimes they get hold of an 
individual and treat him like a corpse and some of his organs* 
and then the man dies. It is possible to diagnose this, for such 
a person would quickly fail* Eosing his speech, bis vision, 
sometimes suddenly being bereft of all power of movement. 
It is a less dangerous tneihod to the living man when the 
muiuk^usi instead of eating hb * insides ' on the spot^ simply 
remove them. They hide them in a place only known to them¬ 
selves, ifi order to have provision for a future feast. In that 
case there b some hope for the victim. Another 
Eummoued quickly by the relations of the dying and well paid 
by them, will, in the form of a mulnkwnusi, go forth, search for 
tJie missing organs^ and, if she is fortunate enough to Arid and 
restore them, save the life of the victim. 

Kenoriya, the favourite daughter of To'ulawa* the chief of 
Omaraknna, white on a visit to another village, was deprived of 
her Internal organs by the When brought home, 

she could neither move nor speak, and lay down as if dead. Her 
mother and other relative already began their mortuary waiting 
over her, the chief himself broke out tnlo loud lamentations. 
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But nev^rthelesii, a fnrlam tiopc, they sent for a woman 
from Wawela, a well-knowti yoyotta^ whu after receivinf 
valuables and food, flew out as a Q-nd the very next 

night found Kenoriya's itusides somewhere in the rayhvitig, 
near the beach of Kaulukubaj and restored her to hBalth. 

Another authentic story is that of the daughter of a Greek 
trader and a Kiriwintan woman from Qburaku- This story 
was told me by the lady herself, m perfectly correct English, 
learnt in one of the white settlements of New Guinea, where she 
had been brought up in the house of a leading missionary. 
But the story was not spoilt by any scepticism; it was told 
with perfect simplicity and conviction. 

When she was a little girt, a woman called Sewawela, from 
the Island of Kitava, but married to a man of Wawela, came to 
her parents' house and wanted to sell a mat. They did not buy 
it, and gave her only a little food, which, as she was a renowned 
yoyova and accustomed therefore to deferential treatment, 
made her angry. When night came, the little one was playing 
on the beach in front of the house, when the parents saw a big 
firefly hovering about the child. The insect then dew round 
the parents and went into the room. Seeing that there was 
something strange about the firefly, they catted the girl and put 
her to bed at once. But she fell ill immediately, could not steep 
all night, and the parents, with many native attendants, had to 
keep watch over her. Next morning, added the Kiriwtnian 
mother, who was listening to her daughter telling me the tale, 
the girt " bog^ ikarigt : kuk»ta vtUa " she was dead 

already, but her heart was still beating." All the women 
present brake out into the ceremonial lamentations. The 
father of the girl's mother, however, went to Wawela. and got 
hold of another yoyQva, called Bomtimwari, She took some 
herbs and smeared her own body all over. Then she went out 
in the form of a mulukwawsi in search of the girl's topo^to 
(inside). She searched about and found it in the hut of 
Sewawela, where it lay on the sfielf on which are kept the big 
clay-pots in which the momt (taro pudding), is cooked, cere- 
moniahy There it lay " red as calico." Sewaw^da had left 
it there, while she went into the garden with her husband, 
meaning to eat it on her return Had this happened, the girl 
could not have been saved, As soon as Bomrimwart found it. 
she made some magic over it then and there. Then she came 
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back to the traider's compoufitt, made some more magic over 
gioger-rooti and water, and caused the topoido to netuni to its 
place. After that, the tittle girl soon got better. A substantial 
payment was given by the parents to Ih^yoyofva for saving tbeir 
child. 

Living in Obnraku, a village on the Southern half of Boyowa, 
I was on the boundary between the district where theyt^oiHz do 
not exist, and the other one, to the Hast, where they are 
plentiful. On the other side of the Island, which is very nurrow 
at this part, b the village of Wawela, where almost every 
woman b reputed to be a witch, and some are quite notorious. 
Going over the rayhwi^ at night, the natives of Ohuraku would 
point out certain fireflies which would suddenly dbappear, not 
to relight again. These were the wtutitkiFaits^i. Again, at 
night, su^rms of Syiug foxes u^d to flap over the tall trees, 
making for the big, swampy Island of Boymapo'u which closes 
in the Lagoon opposite the village. These too were mutuk- 
vattsif travelliag from the East, their real home. They also 
osed to perch on the tops of the trees growing on the water’s 
edge, and thb was therefore an especially dangerous spot after 
sunset. I was often wanted not to sit there on the platforms 
of the beached canoes, as I liked to do. watching the play of 
coloum on the smooth, muddy waters, and on the bright 
mangroves. When I fell ill soon after, everybody decided that 
1 bad been ‘ locked ' by the midukirawsr, and some magic was 
performed over me by my friend Uolilakwa. the same who gave 
me some formulse of koyga'u, the magic spoken at sea against 
witches. In this case bis efforts were entirely successful, and 
my qdek recovery was attributed by the natives solely to the 
spells. 

If 

What interests us most about muliikTMiausi, b thdr associa¬ 
tion with the sea and shipwreck. Very often they will roam 
over the sea, and meet at a trysting place on a reef. There 
they will partake of a special kind of coral, broken off from a 
reef, a kind called by the natives ludu. Thb whets thefi appe¬ 
tite for human ffesh, exactly as the drinking of salt water does 
with the twaga'u. They have also some indirect power over 
the elements in the sea. Although the natives do not quite 
agree on the point, there b no doubt that a definite connection 
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exists between the mii^tfAvaust and all the other dangers which 
may be met in the sea, such as sharks, the ' gaping depth * 
{iktpvfsgega viwitu), many of the small sea animals, crabs, 
some of the shells and the other things to be mentioned 
pnesenlly, all of which are considered to be the cause of death 
of drowning men. Thus the belief is quite dehnite that, in 
being cast into the water by the shipwreck, men do not meet 
any real danger except by being eaten by the rntdithrausi, 
the sharks, and the other animals. If by the proper magic 
th^e influences ran be obviated, the drowning men will escape 
unscathed. The belief in the omnipotence of man. or rather, 
woman in thin case, and of the equal power in ahtidoting by 
magic, governs ail the ideas of these native about wreck. 
The supreme remedy and insurance against any dangers lies 
in the magic of mist, called kayga’u, which, side by side with 
Kula magic, and the magic of the canoes, is tbe third of the 
indispensable magical equipments of a sailor. 

A mao who knows well the fmyga^u is considered to be able 
to travel safely through the most dangerous seas. A renowned 
chief, Maniyuwa, who was reputed as one of the greatest masters 
in kttyga'u as well as in other magic, died tn Dobu on an expe¬ 
dition about two generatioas ago. His son, Uaradiana, had 
learnt his father’s kayga'u. Although the mtifukttiaon are 
extremely dangerous in the presence of a corpse, and though 
the natives would never dream of putting a dead body on a 
canoe, and thus multiplying the probahiUties of an attack by 
the witches, still, Maradkna, trusting to his kayga'u, brought 
the corpse back to Boyowa without mishap. This act. a testi’ 
mony to the daring sailor's great prowess, and to the efficiency 
of the Aayga'M magic, b kept alive in the memory and tradition 
of the natives. One of my informants, boasting of his kayga’M, 
told me how once, on a return from Dobu, be performed his 
dtffi. Such a mist arose as a consequence of it that the rest of 
the canoes lost their way, and arrived in the island of Eayleula. 
Indeed, if we can speak of a belief being alive, that is, of having 
a strong hold over human imagination, the belief in the danger 
from muiukwausi at sea la emphatically such a one. In times 
of mental stress, in times of the slightest danger at sea, or when 
a dying or dead person is near, the natives at once respond 
emotionally in terms of this belief. No one could live among 
these natives, speaking their language, and following their 
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trtbd life, inthonf constantly coming up against the belief in 
rMufaAoaiijt; and in the efficiency of the kayga‘u. 

As in ali othef tcagic* also here, there arc various systems of 
ka.yga.'v, that is, there are various fonnuia, slightly differing 
in their expressions, though usually simUar in their fundamental 
wordings and in certain ' key ’ expressions. In each system, 
there are two main types of spells, the giyofdMaaro, or the Jtd:yga'‘H 
of the Underneath, and the giyorokoywa, or the kayga'u of the 
Above. The first one usually consists of a abort formula or 
formuLe spoken over some stones and some lime in a lime pot 
and over some ginger root. This giyotanswa, as its name 
indicates, is magic directed against the evil agencies, awaiting 
the drowning men from below. Its spells close up ' the ga ping 
deptli ' and they screen o0 the shipwrecked men from the eyes 
of the sharks. They also protect them from the other evil 
things, which cause the death of a man in drowning. Hie 
several little sea. worms found on the beach, the crabs, the 
poisonous fish, soke, and the spiky fish, iaiia’i. as well as the 
jumping stones, whether vin^iida or nu''akt)ttpeki, are ai) 
warded of! and blinded by the giyotanawn. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary belief in this connection is that the b>kvealu, the 
carved human figures on the prow boards, the gwwnya, the semi* 
human effigy on the mast top. as well as the canoe ribs would 
■ eat' the drowning men if not magically ‘ treated/ 

The Aayga'u of the * Above,* the giyiffuktiywa, consists of 
long speDs, recited over some ginger root, on several occasions 
before sailing, and during bad weather or shipwreck. They are 
directed exclusively against the fRu/uAwdKsi, and form therefore 
the more important class of the two. These spells must never 
be recited at night, as then the tnulukttfuusi could see and hear 
the man, and make his magic inefficient. Again, the spell of 
the Above, when recited at sea, must be spoken so thV t the 
magician is not covered with spray, for if his mouth were wet 
with sea water, the smell would attract rather than disperse, 
the flying witches. The man who knows the ksyga'tt must al so 
be very careful at meal times. Children may not speak, play 
about, or make any noise whUe he eats, nor should anyone go 
round him behind his back while he is thus engaged ; nor 
may they point out anything with the finger. Should the 
man be thus disturbed dttnng his food, he would have to stop 
taring at once, and not resume it till the next meal time. 
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Now the leading idea of kayga^u is that it produces some 
sort of mtst> Tbe mtifH/nrsHdi who follow the canoe, the sharks 
and live stones which tie in wait for it, the depth with all its 
horror, and the dAris of the canoe ready to harm the owner, 
all these arc blinded by the mist that arises in obedience to these 
spells. Thus the paialj'sing eSect of these two main forms of 
magic and the specialised sphere of infiuenee of each of them, 
are definite and clear dogmas of native belief. 

But here again we must not try to press the interpret a tio a 
of these dogmas too far. Some sort of mist covers the eyes of 
ail the evil agencies or blinds them ; it makes the natives 
Invisible from them. But to ash whether the kayga'u produces 
a real mist, visible also to man, or only a supematurai one, 
visible only to the HittfuAfirawri ; or whether it simply blinds 
their eyes so that they see nothing, would be a sking too much. 
The same native who will boast of having produced a real mist, 
so great that it ted astray his companions, wtUneit day perform 
the kayga'u in the vilUge during a burial, and aSrm that the 
mutukurausi axe in a mist, though obviously a perfectly dear 
atmosphere surrounds the whole proceedings. The natives 
will tell how, sailing on a windy but clear day, after a kayga*u 
has been recited into tbe eye of tbe wind, they hear the shrieks 
of the mufukieoHSi, who, losing their companions and the scent 
of the trail, hail one another in the dark. Again, some expres¬ 
sions ci»«m to represent the view that it is mainly an action on 
the eyes of the witches. ' Iduiubita maiala mtj/uftwaiwi,'— 
* It darkens the eyes of the mulukwausi.* or ' /guyiigiMyM 
' It blinds/ the natives will say. And when asked : 

'' VlTiat do the muhrJbraiisi see, then ? " they will 
answer : '* They will see mist only. They do not see 
tht» places, they do not see the men, only mist.'* 

Thus here, as in all cases of bdief. there is a certain latitude, 
within which tbe opinions and views may vary, and only the 
broad outline, which surrounds them, is definitely fixed by 
tradition, embodied in ritual, and expressed by the phraseology 
of magical formul* or by the statements of a myth. 

I have thus defined the manner in which the natives face 
the dangers of the sea we have found, that the fundamental 
conceptions underlying this attitude are. that in shipwreck, 
men are entirely in the hands of the witches, and that from 
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tlu5, only their own defence can save them,. Thia 

defence consists in the rites and fortnuls of the Aayga'u, of 
which we have aJso feamt the leading principtea. Now, a 
consecutive description «mist be given of how this magic is 
performed when a toiivaga sets out on an expedition. And 
folJowing up this expedition, it must be told how the natives 
imagine a shipwreck, and what they believe the behaviour of 
the shipwrecked party would be. 

Ilf 

1 shall give this narrative in a consecutive manner, as it was 
told to me by mine of the most experienced and renowned 
Trobriand sailors in Sinaketa, Oburaku, and Omarakana. We 
can imagine that exactly such a narrative would be told by a 
veteran iotituaga to his usagetu on the beach of Vakum, as our 
Kula party sit round the camp fires at night. One of the old 
men, wdl-known for the excellence of his ftayga'u, and boastful 
of it, would tell bis story, entering minutely into all the details, 
however often the others might have heard about them before, 
or even assisted at the performance of his magic. He would 
then proceed to describe, with extreme realism, and dwelling 
graphically on every point, the stoty of a shipwreck, very 
much as if be had gone through one himself. As a matter of 
fact, no one alive at present has had any personal expenence 
of such a catastrophe, though many have lived through fre¬ 
quent narrow escapes in stormy weather. Based on this, and 
on what they have heard themselves of the tradition of ship¬ 
wrecks, natives will tell the story with characteristic vividness. 
Thus, the account given below is not only a summary of native 
belief, it is an ethnographic document in itself, representing 
the manner in which such type of nairattve would be told 
over camp fires, the same subject being over and over again 
repeated by the same man, and listened to by the same 
audience, exactly as we, when children, or the peasants of 
Eastern Europe, wiU hearken to famUiar fairy tales and 
Mhrchen The only deviation here from what would actually 
take place in such a story-teUing, b the insertion of magical 
formul* into the narrative. The speaker might indeed repeat 
his magic, were he speaking in broad dayhght, in his village, to a 
poup of close kinsmen and friends. But being on a small 
island in the middle of the ocean, and at night, the recital of 
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spells would be a taboo the kayga'u nor would a man ever 
recite bis magic before a numerous audience, except on certain 
occasions at mortoary vigils, where people are expected to chant 
their magic aloud before hundreds of listeners. 

Returning then again to onr group of sailoni. who sit under 
Che stunted pandanus trees of Yakum, let us listen to one of the 
companions of the daring Haradiana, now dead, to one of the 
descendants of the great Maniyitwa. He will tell us how. early 
in the morning, on the day of departure from Sinaketa. or 
sometimes on the next morning, when they leave Muwa, he 
performs the first rite of kayga'u. Wrapping up a piece of 
Uyya (wild ginger root} in a bit of dried banana leaf, he chants 
over it the long spell of the giy^ohayufu. the kuyga'u of the 
Above. He chants this spell into the leaf, holding It cup* 
shaped, with the morsel of ginger root at the bottom, ao that 
the spelt might enter into the substance to be medicated. 
Alter that, the leaf is immediately wrapped round, so as to 
imprison the magical virtue, and the magician ties the parcel 
round his left arm, with a piece of bast or string. Sometimes 
he will medicate two bits of ginger and make two parcels, of 
which the other will be placed in a string necklet, and 
carried on bis breast. Oitr narrator, who is the master of one of 
the canoes, will probably not be the only one within the cirde 
round the camp fire, who carries these bundles of medicated 
giirger ; for though a ioliwaga must always perform this cite os 
well as know all ttie other magic of shipwreck, as a rule several 
of the older members of hJs crew abo know it, and have also 
prepared their magical bundles. 

This is one of the spells of the giyorokaymi, such as the old 
man said over the ginger root ‘ 

GtvonoxAYWA No. i (Leyva Kayca'u). 

"I will befog Muyuwa ! " (repeated). " I will befog 
Uisima I " (repeated). " The mist springs up ; the mist 
makes them tremble. 1 befog the front, 1 shut off the 
rear; I befog the rear, 1 shut off the front. I fill with mist, 
mist springs up ; 1 fill with mist, the mist which makes 
them tremble/’ 

This is the opening part of the formula, very clear, 
and easy to be translated. The mist is tnagkally invoked, 
the word for mist being repeated with several verbal com¬ 
binations, in a rhythmic and aiiiterative manner. The 
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expression tremble, m^vsisi, refers to « peculiar belief, that 
when a sorcerer or sorceress approaches the victim, and 
this man paralyses them with a counter spell, they lose 
their bearings, and stand there trembling. 

The main part of this spell opens up with the word 
' Jga'u.* ' I befog.' which, like all such leading words of a 
spell is hrst of all intoned in a long, drawn-out chant, 
and then quickly repeated with a series of words. Then 
the word ' aga'tt * is replaced by ' aga’u skIm,' ' 1 befog, 
lead astray,' which in its tum makes way for, ' rigii'w 
6oda,' ' 1 befog, shut off,’ The list of words repeated in 
succes^n with each of these three expressions is a tong one. 
It is beaded by the words' the eyes of the witches,' Then, 
' the eyes of the sfui'Orab.' Tlien, always with the word 
‘ eyes,' the animals, wottns and insects which threaten 
drowning men in the sea, are enumerated After they are 
exhaust^, he various parts of the body are repeated \ 
then finally, a long list of village is recited, preceded by 
the word aga.’tt, forming phrases such as : "I befog the 
ey« of the women of Wawela, etc." 

Let us reconstruct a piece of this middle part in a con¬ 
secutive manner. " 1 befog , , , I 1 befog, 1 

befog, the eyes of the witches 1 I befog the eyes of the 
little crabs f I befog the eyes of the hermit crab 1 I 
befog the eyes of the insects oti the beach 1 , . , etc.” 

" I befog the hand, I befog the foot, 1 befog the bead. 1 
befog the shouMexs .... etc.” 

” I befog the eyes of the women of Wawela , 1 befog the 
eyes of the women of Kauksi ; 1 befog the eyes of the 
women of Kumikbwaga, 1 befog the eyes of the women of 
Vokuta. , . , etc., etc.” 

" I befog, lead astray, the eyes of the witches ; I befog, 
lead astray the eyes of the little crab I . . . etc." 

" I befog, shut off the eyes of the witches, I befog, shut 
off the eyes of the little crab . , . etc., etc,” 

It can easily be seen how long drawn such a spell is, 
espedally as in this middle part, the magician will often 
come back to where he bos started, and repeat the leading 
word over and over again with the others. Indeed, this 
can be taken as a typical tapvana, or middle part, of a 
long sp^, where the leading words are, so to speak, well 
rubbed into the v^ous other expressions. One feature of 
this middle part is remarkable, namely, that the beings 
below, the crabs, the sea insects and worms are 
invoiced, although the spell is one of the ^iyorekaywa, type, 
the magic of the Almve, This is an inconsistency 
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irequently met with : a contradiction between the ideas 
embodied in the spell, and the theoiy of the ma^c, as 
explicitly formulated by the inlonnants. The parts of 
the body enumerated in the tapwana refer to the magician's 
own person, and to his companions in the cancM>. By 
this part of the spell, he surrounds himself and all his 
companions with mist, which makes them invisible to all 
the evil influences. 

After the long Utpwana has been recited, there follows 
the last pert, which, however, is not chanted in this case, 
but spoken in a low, persuasive, tender voice. 

" I hit thy flanks ; t fold over thy mat, thy bleached 
mat of pandanua ; I shall make it into thy mantle. 1 take 
thy sleeping dobt (grass skirt), I cover thy loins ; remain 
there, snore within thy house! I alone myself" (here the 
reciter's name is uttered) " 1 shall remain in the sea, I 
shall swim ( “ 

This last part throws some interesting sidelights on native 
belief in miffHAwansi. We see here the expression of the idea 
that the body of the witch remains iti the house, whilst she 
her&ell goes out on her nefaiioos errand. Motilakwa, the 
luagjrian of Oburaku who gave me this spell, said in com¬ 
mentary to this last part : 

" The y&yota casts off her body (iniai wovmla —which 
really means ' peals off her sJdn '); she lies down and 
sleeps, we hear her snoring. Her coveiing {hapvtUla 
that is, her outward body, her skin) remains in the house, 
and she herself flies {iiio^ htyooa}. Her sidrt remains in 
the bouse, she flics naked. When she meets men, she eats 
ns. In the morning, she pubs on her body, and Ues down 
in her hut. When we cover her loins with the doba, she 
cannot fly any more." 

This last sentence refers to the magical act of covering, as 
exprmsed in the last part of the spell. 

Here we And another variant of bdief as to the nature of the 
mulukwauii, to be added to those mentioned before. Previously 
we met the belief of the disassociation of the woman into the 
part that remains, and the part that flies. But here the real 
personality is located in the flying part, whereas what remains 
is the ' covering.' To imagine the mrifHAiniHst. the flying part, 
as a * sending,' in the light of this belief, would not be correct. 
In general, such categories as 'agent,' and 'sending,' or as 
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* real self ' and ' emanation * etc<, etc,, can be applied to native 
belief as rough approatmations only, and the exact definition 
should be given in terms of native statement. 

The final sentence of this spell, containing the wish to 
remain alone in the sea, to be allowed to s^'im and drift, is a 
testimony to the belief that without muiukvitua, there is no 
danger to a man adrift on a piece of wreckage among the 
foaming waves of a stormy sea. 

After reciting this lengthy spdl, the toiittaga, as he tells us 
in his narrative, has had to perform another rite, this time, 
over his lime-pot. Taking out the stopper of rolled palm teal 
and plaited fibre from the baked and decorated gourd in which 
he keeps his Ume, lie utters another spelt of the giyoroittfyvo 
cycle ; 

Givoeokavwa No. 2 (Pwaka Kavga'o), 

'■ There on Muruwa, 1 arise. I stand up I Iwa, Sewattipa, 
at the head—I rumble, I disperse. Kasabwaybwayreta, 
Namedili, Toburitolu, Tobwebweso, Tauva'u, Bo'abwa’u, 
Rnsarasa. They are lost, they disappear.’^ 

Thb beginning, full of archaic expressions, implicit 
meanings and allusions and personal names, b very objure. 
The first words refer probably to the bead-quarters of 
sorcery; Muruwa (or Murua—Woodlark Island). Iwa. 
Sewatupa. The long list of persona^ names following 
afterwards contains some mythical ones, like Kasabway¬ 
bwayreta, and some others, which I cannot explain, 
though the words Tobwebweso, Tauva'u, and Bo'abwa’u 
suggest that this is a list in which some sorcerers' names 
figure. As a rule, in such spells, a list of names signifies 
that all those who have used and banded down this 
formula, are enumerated. In some cases the p e o ple 
mentioned are frankly mythical heroes. Sometimes a few 
mythical names are chanted, and then comes a string of 
actual people, forming a sort of pedigree of the spell. If 
these in this spcU are ancestor names they all refer to 
mythical personalities, and not to real ancestors.” The 
last words contained an expression typical of the kayga'u^ 
Then comes the middle part. 

• Not *U the ipelU whiclt I hkv» ebuuiKd Save bwn Miultr writ tnuis- 

LiWl ud apoa. Thv oh« jUthongb vmrf VK^Dablc, fur it u cue of 

ihA ipelli Dt tike oU chifti UmiTiiwx, ^ «rwe wbiclt bm mitod when hi* 
^Tpm ever fnm Debu bf loa UjumdirnoiL, wm obtaii^nl wir 

ia my «mJ Qcmvym, MAxadJun’t mn, Ifom wtkso J got it, 

ii m twt Kcr cavM i find uty oUfarr comEKtent inicnQiiiat 

Diip whd cDutd complntcty Alnddmtir it lor 
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1 amr, 1 escape irom hurn'm ; I arbe, I escape Irtim 
y^ova. I ame, I escape from mul^k^^amu I arbe, I 
escape from b(mo'u, etc./' repeating the leading words 
" I arise, I escape from— " with the words used to describe 
the flying in the various suiroundiug distriecs^ 

Thus the word baran comes from Muyuwa {"Woodlark 
Island), w^here it d^cribes the sorceress^ and not. as in 
other Massim districts, a male sorcerer. The words 
yoyoim^ mulukufausi need no explanation. is an 

Amphiettan worrL Words from Dobu, Tubetube, etc.* 
follow. Then the whole period is repeated, adding ' eyes 
of ' in the middle of each phrase, so that it runs : 

I arise, I escape from the eyes of the I arise, 

I escape from the eyes of ihe yoy&va^ etc/* The leading 
words, * I arise. I escape from * are then replaced by * 
* They wander asttmy/ whtchi again, make way to " the 
sea b cleared off * Thb whole middle part of the spdl 
is clear, and needs no commentary. Then comes the 
concluding period {dogimt) ^ 

** I am a (small bird), 1 am a kidiktdi (smalt 

sea bird]^ 1 am a floating log, J am a piece of sea^w^ecd ; 
I shall produce mist till ii encloses all, I shall befog, 
t shall shut off w'ith fog. Mist, enveloped in mist, dissolve 
jug in mbt am I. Oear is the sea, (the muiukwauH are) 
straying in mist/* This part also needs no special corn- 
men tary. 

This is again a long spell of the giy^^roksy^a type, Chat is, 
directed against the fhulifktMusi, and in this the spell is consis¬ 
tent. for the muiukwtiMsi alone are invoked In the middle 
period. 

After the spell has been chanted into the lime pot. ihb is 
well stoppered, and not opened tilt the end of the journeyit 
must be noted that these two giyorokAyt^a spells have been 
spoken by our fotmjiga in the vitbge or on Miiwa beach, and 
in day time. For as said above* it is a taboo to utter them in 
the night or at sea. From the moment he has spoken these 
two spelb, both medicated substances, the ginger root and the 
lime in the lime pot, remain near him. tie has also in the 
Cano# tome stones of those brought from the Koya, and called 
binabina, in distinction to the dead coral, which b called 
dakuna. Over these stones* at the moment of the occurrence 
of danger, a spell of (he Underneath^ a giy^Una^a will be 
recited. The following is a formula of this type, short as they 
always are 
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GiYOTAKAvvii No. 1 (Daectoa Kavga'ct}. 

" Man, bachelor, woman, young: girl ; woman, young 
girl, xxum, bachelor 1 Tracea, traces obliterated by cob' 
webs; traces, obliterated by turning up (the material in 
which they were leftj; I press, I dose down 1 Sharks of 
Dukutabuya, I press, I dose douru t Sharks ol Kaduwaga, 
I press, I dose down," etc., the sharks of Muwa, Galeya, 
Bonari, and Kaulokoki being invoked in turn. All these 
words are names of marked parts of the sea, in and around 
the Trobriand Lagoon. The formula ends up with the 
following peroratioQ t " 1 press down thy neck, 1 open up 
thy passage of Kiyawa, I kick thee down, O shark. Duck 
down tinder water, shark. Die, shark, die away," 

The commentary to the opening sentences given by my 
informant, Molilakwa of Oburaku, was : 

" This magic is taught to people when they are quite 
young. Hence the mention of young people." 

The obliterating of traces wUJ be made dearer by the account 
which follows, in which we shall see that to obliterate traces, 
to put off the scent the shark and muiukw^usi are the main 
concerns of the shipwrecked party. The middle part refeis to 
sharks only, and so does the peroration. The passage of 
Kiyawa near Tuma is mentioned in several types of magical 
eaorcUms, when the evil influence is being banished. This 
passage lies between the main island and the island of Tuma, 
and leads into the unknown i^ons of the North-Western seas. 

It will be best to quote here another formula of the 
giyofanawa type, and a very dramatic one. For this is the 
formula spoken at the critical moment of shipwreck. At the 
moment when the sailors decide to abandon the craft and to 
plunge into the sea, the tofitragd stands up in the canoe, and 
slowly turning round so as to throw his words towards all four 
winds, intones in a loud voice this spell ; 

GnroTAKAWA No, a, 

" Foam, foam, breakup wave, wave t I ^all enter into 
the breaking wave, t shall come out from behind it. I 
shall enter from behind into the wave, and I shall come 
out in its breaking foam f ** 

" Hist, gathering mbt, encircling mist, surround, 
surround me t " 
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“ Mist, gatln^nng mist, encircling mist, suritiund. surround 
me, my mast I 

Mist, gathering mist, etc. . . . surround me, the nose 
of my canoe. 

Mbi, etc. . . . surround me, my sail. 

Mist, etc. . , . surruund me, my steering oar, 

Mist, etc, . . . surround me, my rigging. 

Mist, etc, . . , surround me, my platiorm.” 

And 30 on, enumerating one after the other all the parts 
of the canoe and its accessories. Then comes the final part 
of the spelt: 

" 1 shut off the sides with mist ; I make the sea tremble 
with mist: I close up your mouth, sharks, 

(small worms), gf«K*ttaJwo (oClier worms). Go under¬ 
neath and we ^all swim on top,'‘ 

little is needed as a commentary to this magic. Its begin¬ 
ning is very clear, and singularly well depicts the situatian in 
which it is uttered. The end refers directly to the primary 
aim of the magic, to the warding off of the Underneath, of the 
dangerous animals in the sea. The only ambiguity refers to 
the middle part, where the magical leading words of ' envelop¬ 
ing by mist * are associated with a ibt of names of the parts of 
the canoe. I am not certain whether this is to be interpreted, 
in the sense that the (aUwaga wants to surround his whole canoe 
with mist so that it may not be seen by the sharks, etc., or 
whether, on the contrary, just on the verge of abandoning his 
canoe, and anxious to cut himself off from, its various parts 
which may turn on him and ' eat him/ he therefore wants to 
suTTouad each of them with mist so that it may be blinded. 
The latter Interprctadcm fits the above-quoted beliel that 
certain parts of the canoe, especially the carved human figures 
on the prowboaid and the mast, the ribs of the canoe, and 
certain other parts of its eonstmetion, ' eat ' the ship wracked 
men. But again, in this spell, there are enumerated not certain 
parts, but every part, and that undoubtedly is not consistent 
with this belief, so the qu^tioji must remain open 

rv 

1 have anticipated some of the events of the consecutive 
narrative of shipwreck, in order to give the two last mentkmed 
magical formutse first, and not to have to interrupt the tale of 
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otirloliiragtf. to which we now return. We left it at the point 
where, having said his first two kayga^u formulx over the ginger 
and into the lime pot, he embarks, keeping these two things 
handy, and putting soine binabin^ stones within his reach. 
From here, his narrative becomes more dramatic. He de- 
scrilMs the approaching storm : 

Nabhative of Shipwreck and Salvage. 

" The canoe sails fast ; the wind rises ; big waves come - 
the wind booms, du‘'du~dii*du. The flutter i 

the idiTtino (outrigger) rises high 1 All the usageiu crouch 
on the lamma. I speak magic to calm the wind. The big 
sp^ of the Sim-sim. They know all about yovoto (North- 
Weterley Monsoon wind). They live tn the eye of the 
yavata. The vrind abates not, not a little bit It booms 
It gains suength, it booms toud du-du-du-dn-du- All the 
usageiu are afraid. The mu/tfAiraasi scream, u*fi, u-ii, 
u-ii. u : their voices are beard In the wind. With the wind 
they scream and come flying. The veva (sheet rope} is 
torn from the bands of the iokabiHuvetfit. The sail flutters 
freely in the wind ; it is tom away. It flies far into the 
sea ; it falls on the waters. The waves break over the 
canoe. I stand up. 1 take the binabituj stones ; I recite 
the Aaygj'a over them, the giyoianava. the spell of the 
Underneath. The short spell, the very strong spell. 1 
throw the stone into the deep. They weigh down the 
sh^ks, the vineylida ; Uiey close the Gaping Depth. The 
fish cannot see us. I stand up, I take my time pot ; 1 
break it. The lime I throw into the wind. It wraps us up 
m mist. Such a mist that no one can see us The 
^luhffausi lose sight of us. We hear them shout near by. 
^ey u-di, u-0, u. The sharks, the 

the saku do not see us; the waior is turbid. The cauoe 
is swamped, the water is in it. it drifts heavily the 
waves break over us. We break the tnUotnwff, (the sticks 
joining the float to the platform). The lamina (outrigger 
float) is Severed , we jump from the woga ^ we catch hold 
^ the lamina. On the lamina we drift. 1 utter the great 
Kay tana spell; the big fish irautyaka cotnes. It lifts us. 
It takes the tamina on its back, and carries u.t. We drift 
we drift, a'o drift." ' 

*' We approach a shore : the brings ns there 

the irapiyaka puts us on the shallows. I take a stout pole’ 

I lift it off : I speak a spell. The iraviyaka turns back 
to the deep sea." 
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" We are all on ihe dayaga (Inning reel). We stand in 
water. The iwater is cold, wc all shiver mth cold. We 
do not go ashore. We are afraid of the muIuAtt/ausi, They 
follow us ashore. They wait for us ashore' 1 lake a 
daJtuna (piece of corol stqnej, I say a spell over it. I 
throw the stone on the beach ; it makes a big thud; 
good ; the are not there. We go ashore. 

Another time, 1 throw a stone, we hear nothing : muIuA- 
wavsi are on the beach : they catch it ; we hear nothing. 
We remain on the day^^tt, I take some (ginger), I 
spit it at the beach. 1 throw another stone. The 
do not.see it. It falls down ; we bear it . We 
go ashore ; w« sit on the sand in a row. We sit in one row. 
one man near another, as on the lamttm (in the same order 
as they drifted on the lamina), I make a charm over the 
comb ; all the vsagjiln comb their hair ; they tease their 
hair a long time. They are very cold ; wc do not make 
the fire. First, I put order on the beach ; I take the piece 
of l^a, I spit it over the beach. One time, when the 
Iww b finished, I take some kastia leaves (the beach b 
always foil of these), I put them on the shote, I put a 
stone on them, uttering a spell—afterwards, we make 
fire. AH sit round and wann themselves at Uie fire." 

'* At day time, we don't go to the village ; the mu^wA- 
wntisr would follow ns. After dark, we go. Like on the 
iamindt we march in the same order, one alter the other. 
1 go last ; 1 chant a spell oveu a titnf plant. I efiace our 
traces, f put the fibu on our track ; 1 put the weeds 
together. I make the path confused. 1 say a charm to 
the spider, that he might make a cobweb. I say a charm 
to the bush-ben, that she might turn up the soil." 

" We go to the village. We enter the village, we pass 
Ae main place. No one sees ns; we axe in mbt, we are 
invisible. We enter the house of my v^ota (maternal 
kinsman), be medicates some i^o ; he spits (magically) 
on all of us. The smell us ; they smell the 

salt water on our skins. They come to the house, the house 
trembles. A big wind shakes the house, we hear big thuds 
against the house. The owner of the house medicate the 
t^fya and spits over us ; they cannot see us. A big fire 
is made in the house ; plenty of smoke fills the house. 
*^6 leyya and the smoke blind their eyes. Five days we 
sit in smoke, our skin smells of smoke \ our bait smells of 
smoke ; the mnttflrwau^ cannot smell us. Then 1 medicate 
some water and coco-nnt, the usagelu wash and annoint 
themselves. They leave the house, they sit on the 
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kattkveda {spot before the house). The owner of the house 
chases them away. ’ Go. go to your wife;' we all go. 
we return to our houses." 

i have given here a reconstmctioii of a native account, as I 
have often heard it told with characteristic vividness ^ spoken 
in short, Jerky sentences, with onamatopoetic representations 
of sound, the narrative exaggerates certain features, and omits 
others. The excellency of the narrator's own magic, the 
violence of the dements at critical moments, he would 
always reiterate with monotonous Insistence. He would 
diverge into some correlated subject, Jump ahead, missing 
out several stages, come back, and so on. so that the whole is 
quite incoherent and tmintelltgible to a white listener, though 
the native audience follows its trend perfectly well. For it 
must be remembered that, when a native tells such a story, the 
events are already known to his listeners, who have grown up 
gradually becoming familiar with the narrow range of their 
tribal folklore. Our tatiwoga, telling this story over again on 
the sandbank of Yakum, would dwelt on such points aa allowed 
him to boast of his kayga’u, to describe the violence of the 
slOTnt. to bear witness (o the traditional eSects of the 

It is neceasaiy for an Ethnographer to listen several times 
to such a narrative, in urder to have a fair chance of fomung 
some coherent idea of its trend. Afterwards, by means of direct 
examination, he can succeed in placing the facts in their proper 
sequence.^ By questioning the informants about details of rite 
and magic, it is possible then to obtain interpietatiuns and 
commentaries. Thus the whole of a narrative can be con¬ 
structed, the various fragments, with aU their spontaneous 
freshtieM. can be pat in thdr proper places, and this is whal I 
have done in giving this account of shipwreck.* 

A few words of comment must now be given on the text of 
the above narrative. In it. a number of magical rites were 
mentioned, besides those which were described first with their 
spells. Something must be said more in detail about the spells 
of the subsequent magical performances. There are some 
eleven of them. First comes the ritual invocation of the fish 

■««: lEgiduBte iot u EtktaoffnolKr. m neJl a. 
tor A UiUMlAtt. B«t it u 4 the Iturmer m wtU u «| the laiitr to tbciw 

Itti MUfw* M u how he }im mompuLited them. Id one at itw- 

MM clMpt«n.ClLipi«r XVUl.C^vUh]mXlV,XVll, i. tiaipic at this nirthnd. 
(itoaeaFup^i ot the vmthnlu he ((ivm, Although the fu]] eUhorntiiia otMorm 
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which helps the shipwrecked sailers. The spell corresponding 
to this, is railed and it is an important fonnala, which 

every Miixraga is supposed to know^ The question arises* has 
this rite ever been practised in reality ? Some of the actions 
taken by the shipwrecked natives, such as the cutting ol the 
the oiitrigger float when the boat is abandonedp are quite 
raiionalp It would be dangerous to float on the big* unwieldy 
canoe which might be constantly turned round and round by 
the waveSj and if smashed to pieces^ might injure the sailors 
with its wreckage. In this fact, perhaps there is ako the 
empiricaJ basts for the belief that some fragments of the canoe 
^ eat ' the shipwrecked men. The round, symmetrical log of 
the on the other hand, will serve as an excellent 

lifebuoy. Perhaps a arrived at such a pass, would 

really utter the k4tyiuria spell And if the party were saved, 
they would probably all declare, and, no doubt believe, that 
the hsh had come to their summons, and somehow or other 
helped in the rescue* 

It b less easy to imagine what dements in such an ex peri* 
ence might have given rise to the myth that the natives, landed 
OH the shore, magically lift the fish from the shaJlow waters 
by means of a charmed pole. This indeed seems a purdy 
imaginary incident* and my main informant, Molilakwa of 
ObuT^u, from whom I obtained the kAytaria spdl, did not 
know the spell of the pole, and would have had to leave the 
iraviakA to its own fate iQ the shallows* Nor cottld I hear of 
anyone else profesaing to know this spelt The formula uttered 
over the stoue to be thrown on the beach was equally unknown 
to the circle of my informants. Of course, in all such cases, 
when a man carrying on a system of magic would come to a gap 
in his knowledge, be would perfonn the rite without the spell, 
or otter the most suitable sp^ of the system. Thus here, as the 
stone is thrown in order to reconnoitre whether the widuAtpeusf 
are waiting for them, a speli of the g»>oroAi^a, the spet! of the 
mutukwAusi, might be uttered over the stone. Over the combs, 
as well as over the herbs on the beach, a giyor^kAywA spell 
would be uttered, according to my informants, but probably, e 
different spell from the one spoken originally over the ginger 
root. Holilakwa, for instance, knows two spells of the giyorxh- 
ftAywA. both of which are suitable to be spoken over the ginger 
and over the beach respectively. Then there comes another 
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spell, to be uttered over the Hbu pla«t. and in addnssiog the 
spider and the bush-hen. Molilakwa told me that the same spell 
would be said in the three cases, but ueithcr be, nor anyone 
else, among my informants could give me this spell. The magic 
done in the village, while the shipwrecked men remained in the 
smoky hut, would be all accompanied by the Ityya (ginger) 
spells. 

One incident in the above narrative might have struck the 
reader as contradictory of the general theory of the mutukvausi 
belief, that, namely, where the narrator declares that the party 
on the beach have to watt till nightfaU before they enter the 
vQlage, The genera] belief expressed in all the mtf/nkirattSi 
legends, as well as in the taboos of the kayga'u, is that the 
witches are really dangerous only at night, when they can 
see and hear better. Such contradictions, as I have said, are 
often met in native belief, and in this, by the way, the savages 
do not differ from ourselves. My informant, from whom I had 
this version, aimply said Uiat such was the rule and the custom, 
and that they had to wait till night. In another account, on 
the other hand, 1 was told that the party must proceed to the 
village immediately after having performed the several rites on 
the beach, whether night or day. 

There also arises the main question, regarding tbia narrative, 
to which allusion has been made already, namely, how fur does 
if t'*pi''6s*nt the normal behaviour in shipwreck, and bow far 
is il a sort of standardised myth ? There is no doubt that 
shipwr^k iu these seas, surrounded in many parts by islands, is 
not unlikely to end by the party's being saved. This again would 
result in some such explanation as that contained in our narra¬ 
tive. Naturally, I tried to record all the actual cases of ship* 
wreck within the natives' memory. Some two generations ago, 
one of the chiefs of Omarakana. named NnmakaJa, perished at 
sea, and with him all his crew, a canoe of another Eastern 
Trobriand v^ge, Tilakaywa, was blown far North, and 
stranded in Kokopawa, from where it was sailed back by its 
crew, when the wind turned to the North-West. Although 
this canoe was not actually sbipwreefaed, its salvation is 
credit^ to Aoygd o magic, and to the kind fish, itaviyeka, A 
very intelligent informant of mine explained tbw point of 
view in answer to some of my cavilhtigs ■ '* If this canoe 
had been wrecked, it would have been saved also." 
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A piifty from Muyuwa. (WoodlarkIsland) were saved on tke 
shore of ^yown. In the South of the Island^ several cases are 
on record where canoes were wrecked and saved in the 
d'Entrecasteaurr Islands or in the Amphletts. Once the whole 
crew were eaten by cannibals, getting ashore in a hostile 
district of Fergusson Island, and one man only escaped, and 
ran along the shore, south-east wards towards Dobn. Thus 
there is a certain amount of historical evidence for the saving 
power of the magic, and the mixture of fanciful and real 
elements makes our story a good example of what could be 
called standardiud or univtrs^Hitd myih —that is. a myth 
referring not to one historical event but to a type of occurrence, 
happening universally. 


V 

Let us now give the text of the remaining spells which belong 
to the above narrative, but have not been adduced there, so 
as not to spoil its flow. First of all there is the kaytaria spell, 
that which the itdiwaga, drifting alongside bis crew on the 
detached canoe float, intones in a loud, slow voice, in order to 
attract the iVatnyaAa. 


KAVtAJUA Sfxu.. 

'■ I lie, I shall lie down in my house, a big house. I 
^all sharpen ray ear, I shall hear the roaring of the sea— 
it foanu up, it makes a noise. At the bottom of 
Kausubi3mi, come, lift me, take me, bring me to the top of 
Nabonabwana beach.* ^ 

Then comes a sentence with mythological ailusions 
which I could not succeed in translating. After that 
follows the main part of the spell; 

“ The swyHSayu fish shall lilt me up; my child, the 
soywayit shall lift me up; my child's tlui^, the suymayu 
shall lift roe up ; my basket, etc, ; my lime pot. etc.; my 
lime spoon, etc. ; ray house, etc.; '* repeating the words 
'* the suyus^u fish sbaU lift me up ” with vartons expres¬ 
sions describing the toiiafaga‘s equipment as welt as his 
child, presumably a memb^ of the shipwrecked crew. 

There is no end part to this spell, as it was given to me ; 
only the beginning b repeated alter the main part. It is not 
impossible that Hoiilakwa himself, my informant, did not 
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know the spelJ to the end. Such ma^c, once leamt by a native, 
never lued, and recited perhaps once a year during a mortuary 
ceremony, or occa^onally, in order to show oti, is easily for¬ 
gotten. There is a marked difference between the vacillating 
and uncertain way in which such spells are produced by infor¬ 
mants, and the wonderful prectsion and the easy Sow with 
which, for example, the spells, year after year p^ormed in 
pubUc, will trip off the tongue of the garden tnagictan. 

I cannot give a correct commentary to the mythologica] 
names Kausubiyai and Nabonabwana, in the first part of the 
spell. What this part means, whether the reclining individual 
who hears the noises of the sea is the magician, or whether it 
represents the sensations of the fish who hears the calling for 
help, I cotrld not moke out. The meaning of the middle part is 
plain, however, Suyusayu is another name for irairiyakA, 
indeed, its magical name msed only in spelht, and not when 
speaking of it in ordinary conversations. 

The other formula to be given here is the other giyerokAyva 
spelt, which Would be used in spitting the ginger on the beach 
after rescue, and also in medicating the herls, which will he put 
on the beach and beaten with a stone This spell is associated 
with the myth of the origin of kayga'u, which must be related 
here, to make the fonntUa clear. 

Near the beginning of time, there lived in KwayRwata,oneof 
the Marshall Bennetts, a family strange to our ideas of family 
Life, but quite natural in the world of Eiriwinian mythology. It 
consisted of a man, Kalaytayin, his sister, Isenadoga, and the 
youngat brother, a dog, Tokutubweydoga. Tike other mytho¬ 
logical personages, their names suggest that originally they 
must have conveyed some sort of description. DogA means the 
curved, almost circular, boar's tusk u^ as ornament. The 
name of the canine member of the family might mean some¬ 
thing like Man-witb-ciTcuIar-tusks-in-hb-head, and his sister's 
name, Woman-omaraented-with-dogt*. The eldest brother has 
in his name the word taylu, which signifies the staple food 
{smalt yams) of natives, and a verb, kafny, signifying' to put on 
ornaments.* Not much profit, however, ca n be deduced from 
this etymology, as far as 1 can see, for the Interprelatian of 
this myth. I sha ll quote in a literal translation the short 
version of this myth, as I obtained it first, when the information 
was volunteered to me by Uolilakwa In Oburaku. 
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Myth of Tokulobwavi^oca. 

" They live in KwayawAta; one day Kalaytayta goes 
to fish, gets into a small canoe {Aea/o'u), Behind him 
svdms the dog. He comes to Digumenu, They fish with 
the older brother. They catch fish I The elder brother 
paddles; that one again goes behind ; goes, rettmii. to 
Kwayawata. They died came Modokei. he Jeanted the 
k^iyga’u, the inside of Tokulubwaydoga. The name of 
their mother, the mother of Tokulubwaydoga, is 
Tobunaygn." 

This little fragment gives a good idea of what the first 
version is, even of so welt fixed a piece of narrative as a myth. 
It has 10 be supplemented by inquiries as to the motives of the 
behaviour of the various personages, as to the rdatioDs of one 
event to the other. Thus, further questions revealed that the 
elder brother refused to take the dog with him on this fi^ihing 
expedition. Tokulubwaydoga then determined to go all the 
same, and swam to Digumenu, following the canoe of his 
brother. This latter was astonished to see him. but none the 
less they went to work together. In fishing, the dog was more 
successful than his brother, and thus aroused his jealousy. 
The man then refused to take him back. Tokulubwaydoga 
then jumped into the water, and again swam and arrived 
safely in Kwayawaia, The point of the story lies in the fact 
that the dog was able to do the swimming, because he knew 
the kuyga'H, otherwise the sharks, muiicjbvHittst, or other evil 
things would have eaten him. He got it from his mother, the 
lady Tobunaygu, who could teach him this magic because she 
was a HiuiK^dvst herself. Another important point about 
this myth, also quite omitted from the first version volunteered 
to me. is its sociological aspect. First of all. there is the very 
interesting incident, tmpar^eled in Kiriwtttian tradition ; the 
mother of the three belonged to the Lukwasisiga clan. It was a 
most incongruous thing for a dog, who is the iininifti of the 
Lukuba clan, to be bom mto a LukwasisigB family. However, 
there he was, and so he said : 

'* Good, 1 shall be a Lukuba, this is my dan.” 

Now the incident of the quarrel receives its significance in so 
far as the dog, the only one to whom the mother gave the 
ftayga'M, did not hand it over to his brother and sister who were 
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of the Lukwasisiga dan, nnd so the magic went down only the 
dog’s own don, the Lnkubs. It must be assumed (though fhi*i 
was not known to my informant} that Hadokei, who learnt the 
magic from the dog, was also a Lukuba man. 

Like aJi mythological mother-ancestresses. Tobunaygu had 
no husband, nor docs this circumstance calf forth any surprise 
or comment on the part of the natives, since the physiological 
^pect of fatherhood 15 not known among them, as 1 have 
repeatedly observed* 

As can be seen, by comparing the original fragment, and the 
subsequent amplification by inquiries, the volunteered version 
miases out the most important points. The concatenatiou of 
events, the origin of the kayge‘it, the important sociological 
details, have to be dragged out of the informant, or, to pul il 
more correctly, he has to be made to enlarge on points, to roam 
over an the subjects cove^ by the myth, and from his state¬ 
ments then, one has to pick out and piece together the other 
bits of the purde. On the other hand, the names of the people, 
the unimportant statements of what they did and how they 
were occtipied are tmfailhigly given. 

Let us adduce now the *flyg4*»i, which is said to be derived 
from the dog, and ultimately from his mother: 


KaYGA'O op TOKULtIBWAYOOGA, 

'* Tghunaygu (repeated), Uanemanaygu (repeated), my 
momer a snake, myself a snake ^ myself a snake, my 
mother a snake. Tokulubwaydoga, Isenadoga, Matagagai, 
Kalaytaytu; buiunuwa'tt tabugu Madokei. I shall befog 
the front, I shall shut off the rear ; I shall befog the rear, I 
shall shut off the front," 

This exordium contains at first the invocation of thename 
of the mutukipausi, who was the source of the spell. Its 
^ndant Manemanaygu is, according to my informant, 
fjertvea from aji archaic word raujvalent to the 

present day yama. hand '' As the right hand h to the left 
one, so IS Tobunaygu to Manemanaygu." which was 
as a matler of fact in the less grammatical!v 
word^ (orm ; " this right hand, this Wt" (clapped 
together) so Tobunaygu, Manemanaygu-" 

WTiether this analysis of my informant is correct miut 
remain an open question. It must be remembered that 
magic is not taken by the natives as an ethnographic 
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document, allawln^ of interpretations and developments, 
but as an instrument of power. Tbe words are there to 
act, and rot to teach. Questions as to the meaning of 
magic, as a rule, puzzled the informants, and therefore it 
is not easy to explain a formula or obtain a correct com¬ 
mentary upon it. AU the same there are some natives 
who obviously have tried to get to the bottom of what the 
various words in magic represent. 

To proceed with our commentary, the phrase *' My 
mother a snake, etc.," was thus explained to me by 
Mnlilukwa : " Supposing we strike a tmake, already it 
vanishes, it does not remain : thus also we human beings, 
when miduA^tPausi catch ns, we disappear.''' That is, we 
disappear after having spoken this magical formula, for in a 
formula the destred: result is always expressed in antici¬ 
pation, Molilakwa's description of a snake's behaviourts, 
according to my experience, not sound Xattiml History, 
but it probably expresses the underlying idea, namely the 
elusiveness of the snake, which would naturally be one of 
the metaphorical figures used in the spell. 

The string of words following the invocation of the snake 
are all mythical names, fanr of which we found mentioned 
in the above myth, while the rest remain obscure. The 
last-named, that of Modokei, is preceded by tlie words 
ttulum&vau tabugu. which means, ‘ recent spirit of ttiy 
ancestor,' which words are as a rule used in spells with 
reference to real grandfathers of the redteis. 

The middle part of the spell proceeds* 

■' I shall cover the eyes of the witchs of Kitava; I 
shall cover the eyes of the witches of Kmnwageya ; I shall 
cover the eyes of the witches of Iwa; I shall cover the 
eyes of the witches of Gawa. etc., etc.," enumerating all the 
villages and islands renowned for their witches. This 
list is again recited, substituting lor the expression *' I 
shall cover,” in succession, " I shall befog." and " dew 
euvelopes.” This middle part needs no commentary. 

The end of this formula runs as follows : 

1 shall kick thy body. 1 shall take thy spirit sldrt, I 
shall cover thy buttocks, I shall take thy mat, a pandauus 
mat, 1 shall take thy mantle. 1 shall strike Uiee with my 
foot, go, by over Tutna. fly away. I myself in the sea 
there the reciter's name is mentioned), I shall drift away, 
weU.” This last part of the spelt b so much alike to the 
end of the spell first quoted in this chapter, that no com¬ 
mentary b needed. 
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The mythfilogical ajid magicaJ d^ta presented in this 
chapter all bear upon the native beli^ in dying witches and 
dangers at sea, a belie! in which elements of re^ty ajpe strangely 
blended with traditionally fixed fancies^ in a way, however^ not 
uncommon to human belief in general It b time now to 
return to our party on the beach at Talcum, who, af ter having 
spent the night there, next morning rig up their mastSi and with 
a favourable wind, soon reach the waters of Gumasila and 
Domdom. 


Chapter XI 


IN THE AMPHLETTS—SOCIOLOGY OF THE KHLA 

I 

Oum party^ saiiini; from th« North, reach first the main island 
of Gumasita, a tail, steep mountain with arched lines and 
great di&, suggesting vaguely some huge Gothic monument- 
To the lefL a heavy pyramid, the island of Domdom, recede 
behind the nearer mountain as the travellers approach, The 
fleet now sails along the westerly shore of Gumaatla, on which 
side the jungle, interspersed with bald patches, ascends a 
steep slope, ribbed with rochy ridges, and creased by valleys 
which run at their foot into wide bays. Only here and there 
can Em seen triangular clearings, signs of cultivation made by 
the natives from the other side of the island, where the two 
villages are situated. At the South-West end of GumasUa, 
a narrow promontory runs into a fiat, low point with a sandy 
beach on both sides. On the North side ol the point, bidden 
from the villages, the fleet comes to a halt, on the treach of 
Giyawana {called by the Trobriandem Giyasila]. This is the 
place where alt the fleets, aiiiving from the North, stop before 
approaching the villages. Here also the inhabitants of the 
Amphletts rest for a day, after the first false start they have 
made from the vQlages, and before they actually set off for the 
Trobriands. This beach, in short, is the Amphlettan couuter- 
part of the sandbank Muwa, It was also here that I surprised 
the Gumasilan canoes on a full moon night, in March, 1918 . 
after tltey had started to join the uvaktku expedition to 
Sinaketa. 

On this beach, the Sinaketans perform the final stage of 
Kula magic, before approaching their partneis in Gumasila, 
The same magic will be repeated before arriving in Dobu, and 
as a matter of fact, when the objective ol the big nrulaAni is 
Dobu, the full and ceremontal performance of the magic might 
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usually b« deferred till iJien. Ir will be better therefore to 
postpone the description of this magic till we have brought our 
fleet to the beach of Sarubwoyna- Here it will be enough to 
mention that on occasions when magic is performed, after an 
hour's or half hour's pause on the beach of Giyawana, all the 
roen get into their canoea, taJee the paddles and oars^ and the 
fleet sails round the point where, in a small, very picturesque 
bay, there lies the smaUer village of GumasUa, c^ed Nu'agasi 
(sec Plate I). This village in olden days was perched on a 
narrow ledge some one hundred metres above the sea. level, a 
fastness difficult of access, and overloolung all its approaches. 
Now, after the white man’s influence bas rendered unnecessary 
all precautions against raiding parties, the village has come 
down to the narrow strip of foreshore, a bridge between the sea 
and a small swamp formed at the foot of the hill. Some of the 
canoes will come to this beach, the others will sail further, 
under a precipitous black rock of some 150 metres high and 
300 metres wide (see Plate X1.II) Turning another comer, 
they arrive at the big village of Gumasila, buUt cm artifleial 
stone terraces, surrounded by dykes of stones^ lonning 
square lagoons and dinilnutive harbours (compare the doscrip- 
tion given above in Chapter 1 , Division V). This is the old 
village which, practically inaccessible by sea, formed a fastness 
of a dlfleient land from the other, high-perched villages 
typical of this district. Exposed to the full onslaught of the 
South-Easterly winds and seas, against which it was protected 
by its stone bulwarks and dykes, it was approachable only in all 
weathers by a small channel to the South, where a big rock and a 
reef shelter it from the rough waters. 

Without any preliminary welcoming ceremony or formal 
reception, the Sinaketan guests now leave their canoes and 
disperse among the villsgers, settle dow'n in groups near the 
houses of their friends, and engage in betel chewing and 
Conversations. They speak in Khiwinian, a language which 
is universally known in the Amphletts. Alinost as soon as they 
go ashore, they give to their partners presents of p&ri (opening 
gift), some small object, such as a comb, a Utne pot. or a lime 
stick. After that, they await some Kula gifts to be given 
them. The most important headman will offer such a gift 
first to Xouta'uya, or To'uidawada, whichever of them is the 
of the occasion. The soft, penetrating sound of a 
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coincb-shicll soon annoiinfcs that the first giit has been given. 
Other blasts of conch-sheUs follow, and the Kula is in full 
swing. But here again, what happens tn the Atnphletts, is 
only a minor interlude to the Sinalcetan adventurers, bent on 
the bigger goal in Oobu. And in order for us to remain in 
harmony with the native perspective we sbaU also wait for the 
detailed and circumstantial description of the ICtila pro¬ 
ceedings till we arrive on the beach of Tu'utauna, in Dobu, 
The concrete account of how such a visiting fleet is received and 
behaves on arrival will he given, when I describe a scene 
I saw with my own eyes in the village of Nabwageta, another 
Amphlett island, when siaty Gohnan canoes arrived there on 
their uvalaku. tn tauU for Boyowa. 

To give a definite idea of the conversations vEuch take 
place between the visitors and the Amphlettans, T shall give a 
sample noted down, during a visit of some Trobiianders to 
Nu'agas), the smaller village of GumasUa. A few canoes had 
arrived a day or two before, in the neighbouring island, 
Nabwageta^ coming from the small Weatem isinnds of the 
Trobriands on a Kola. One of them paddled across to Nn'^gasi 
with a crew of some six men. La order to offer pari gifts to their 
partners and see what was to be done in the way of Kula. The 
caaoe was sighted from a distance, and its purpose was guessed 
at once, as word had been brought before of the arrival in 
Nahwageta of this small expedition. The headman of 
Nu'agast, Tovasana, hurried back to his house from my tent, 
where 1 was taking great pains to obtain some ethnogmpbic 
information from him. 

Tovasana is an outspoken character, and he is the most 
important headman in the Ampbletts, I am not using the 
word ' chief,' for in the Amphlotts. as I have said, the natives 
do not observe either the court ceremonial with crouching and 
bending, nor do the headmen have any power or economic 
influence, at all comparable with those of the Trobriands. 
Yet, although I came from the Trobriands, I was struck by the 
authoritative tone used, and the amount of influence evidently 
wielded by Tovasana. This is partly due undoubtedly to the 
lack of white man's interference, which has so undermined 
native authority and morality in the Trobriands, whereas the 
Ampbletts have so far escaped to a large extent Missionary 
teaching and Government Law and order. On the other band. 
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however, the very narrow sphere of his powers, the authority 
over a small village, co nsoU<^tes the b eadman's influence. The 
oldeat and the most aristocratic by descent of aU the headmen, 
he is their acknowledged ' doyen/ 

In order to receive his visitors he went to the beach in front 
of his house and sat there on a log, looking impa^vely over 
the sea. When the Trohiianders arrived each man tcxjk a 
gift and went to his partner’s bouse. The chief did not rise to 
meet them, nor did they come in a body to greet him. The 
Udiwaga came towards the place where Tovasana was sitting ’ 
he carried a bundle of taro and a piece of gugu'a (objects of 
small value, such as combs, lime pots, etc,). These be laid 
down near the seated headman, who, however, took no notice 
of it. A small boy, a grandchild of Tovasana, I think, took 
up the gifts and put them into his house. Then, without 
having yet exchanged a word, the Udivaga sat down on the 
platform next to Tovasana. Under a shady tree, which 
spread iu branches like a canopy above the hleached canoe, 
the men formed a picturesque group sitting cross-legged on the 
platform. Beside the slim, youthful figure of the Kaduwaga 
man, the old Tovasana. with his big, roughly carved features, 
with his large aquihne nose sticking out from under an enormous 
turban-like wig, looked like an old gnome. At first exchanging 
merely a word or two, soon they dropped into more animated 
conversation, and when other villagers and the rest of the 
visitors joined them, the talk became general. As they spoke 
in Kiriwinian, I was able to jot down the beginning of their 
conversation. 

Tovasana asked; 

'* Where have you anchored ? " 

" In Nabwageta." 

'* When did you come ? " 

'* yesterday.'* 

” From where did you start on the last day before 
arriving ? " 

** From Gabuwana." 

*’ When ? *■ 

" The day before yesterday." 

** What wind ? " 

* Started from home with yavaia ,■ wind changed. 
Arrived on sandbank (Gabuwana) ; we slept ' so-and-so 
made wind magic ; wind changed again ; good wind." 
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Then Tovasana. asked the visitors about one ot the chiefs 
from the island of Kayleuia (to the West of Kiriwina), 
and when he was going lo give him a big pair of maah\ 
The man answered they do not know ; to their knowledge 
that chief bas no big marali at present. Tovasana became 
very angry, and in a long harangue. lapsing here and there 
into the GumasUa language, he declared that he would 
never ftula again with that chief, who b a topihi (mean 
man), who has owed him for a long time a pair of rnurah 
as ytttiU (return gift), and who always is slow in making 
Kula. A string of other accusations about some clay pots 
given by Tovasana to the same chief, and some pigs 
promised and never given, were abo made by the angry 
headman. The vuitors listened to it with polite assent, 
utt Cling here and there some noncommitaJrtcmark. They, 
in their turn, complaiitcd about some sago, which they had 
hoped to receive in Nabwageta, but which was chtcrliahly 
refused for some reason or other to all the men of 
Kaduwaga, Kaysiga and Kuyawa. 

Tovasana then asked them, " How long are you going to 
stay ? '* 

Till Dobu men come," 

*' They will come," said Tovosana, " not in two days, 
not in three days, not in four liar's ; they will come 
tomorrow, or at the very last, the day after tomorrow." 

" You go with them to Boyowa ? " 

" I sail first to Vakuta, then to Sinaketa with the Dobu 
men. They sail to Susuwa beach to fish, t go to your 
\*illagC5, to Kaduwaga, to Kaysiga, to Kuyawa. Is there 
plenty of mwati in your villages ? ” 

" Yes, there are. So-and'S^ has . 

Here followed a long string of personal names of hig 
armshells, the approximate numbet of smaller, nameless 
ones, and the names of the people in whose possession they 
were at the time. 


The interest of both hearers and speakers was very obvious, 
and Tovasana gave the approximate dates of liis movements to 
his visitors. Full moon wasrapproarhing, and the natives have 
got names for every day during the week before and after full 
moon, and the fallowing and preceding days can therefore be 
reckoned. Also, every seven-day period within a moou is 
named after the quarter which foils in it. This allows, the 
natives to fix dates with a fair exactitude. Tlie present exaunplr 
shows the way in which, in olden times, the movements of the 
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vanous expeditions were known over enormous areas ; nowa¬ 
days, when white men’s boats with native crews olten move 
from one island to the other, the news spreads even more 
easUy. In former times, small preliminary expeditions such as 
the one we have just been describing, wonld fix the dates and 
make arrangements often for as much as a year ahead. 

The Kaduwaga men next iotluired as to whether any 
strangers from the Trobtiands were then staying in Gumasila. 
The answer was that there was in the village one man from 
Ba'u, and one from Sinalceta Then inquiries were made as to 
how many Knla necklaces there were in Gumasila, and the 
conversation drifted again into Kula technicalities. 

It is quite customary for men from the Trobriands to remain 
for a long time in the Amphletts, that is. from one expedition 
to another. For some weeks or even months, they live in the 
house of their partner, friend, or relative, careful to keep to the 
customs of the country. They will sit about with the men of 
the village and talk. They will help in the work and go out on 
fishing expeditions. These latter will be specialty attractive 
to a Trobriander, a keen fisherman himself, who here finds an 
entirely new type of this pursuit. Whether an expedition 
would be made on one of the sandbanks, where the fishermen 
remain for a few days, casting their big nets for dugong and 
turtle; or whether they would go out in a small canoe, trying 
to catch the jumping gar fish with a fishing Idle ; or throwing 
a fish trap into the deep sea—all these would be a novelty to the 
Trobriander, accustomed only to the methods suitable to the 
shallow waters of the Lagoon, swarming with fish. 

In one point the Trobriander would probably find his 
sojourn in the Amphletts uncongenial : he would be entirely 
debarred from any intercourse with women. Acenstomed in 
his country to easy intrigues, here he has completely to abstain, 
not only from sexual relations with women married or un¬ 
married, but even from tnoving with them soctallv, in the free 
and happy manner characteristic of Boyowa. One of my main 
informaxits, Layseta, a Stnaketn man, who spent several years 
in the Amphletts, confessed to me. not without shame and 
regret, that he never succeeded in having any intrigues with 
the women there. To save his face, he claimed that he bad 
had several Amphlett belles declaring their love to him, and 
offering their favours, but he always refused them : 
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" I fearvd ' I feared tke iowo^u vf Giima^la ; ttey are 
very bad,*’ 

Tlie are the local sorcerers of the Ampbktts* 

Whatever we mi^ht thmk about Layseta’s temptations— aori 
his peisoual appearance and charm do not malr^t his boastings 
very credible—and whether he was afraid of sorcery or of a 
sound thrashing, the fact remains that a Trobri^der would have 
to change hia usual mode of behaviour when in the Amphletts. 
and keep away from the women entirely. When big parties 
arrive in Gumasila, or Kabwageta^ the women nm away, and 
camp in the bush tiU the beach is dear. 

The Amptilettans, on the contrary, were used to receive 
favours from unmarried women tn Sinaketa. Nowadays, the 
male inhabitants of that village, always disapproving of the 
custom, though not to the extent of raking any action, 
tell the Amphiettans that the white man's Goverament has 
prohibited the men from G nmasila and Nabwageta to have 
sexual relations in Sinakota. One of the very few occasioitts, 
when the men from the Amphletts showed any interest in 
talking to me was when they asked me whether this was true. 

" The Sinaketa men tell us that we will go to jail if we 
sleep with girls in Sinaketa. Would the Government put 
us into jail, in truth ? "■ 

As usually, I simply disclaimed all knowledge of the white 
man's arcana in such matteis. 

The small party of Raduwaga men, whose visit to Tovasana 
I have just been describing, sat there for about two hours, 
smoked and chewed betel-nui, the conversation flagging now 
and then, and the men looking into the distance with the 
habitual self-important expression worn on such occasions. 
After the final words about mutual plans were exchanged, and 
a few pots had been brought by small bops to the canoe as 
talo'i (farewell gift to the \-i3itors). they embarked, and paddled 
back three or four miles across to Kabwageta. 

We must imagine the big Kula party from Sinaketa, whom 
we )ust watched landing hi the two vilUges of GumasUa, 
behaving more or less in the same manner ; conducting * lm ihr 
conversations, oficring the same type of 'gifts to their 
partners. Only everything happens of course on a much 
bigger scale. There U a big group seated before each house. 
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parties walk up and down the village, tJie siea in front of it 
is covered with the gaudy, heavily laden canoes. In the little 
vQIage, of which Tovosana is headman, the two chiefs, To'uda*- 
wada and Koula'uya, will be seated on the same platform, on 
which we saw the old man receiving his other guests. The 
other headmen of the Sinaketans will have gone to the bigger 
village round the comer, and will encamp there under the tall 
palms, looking across the straits towards the p 3 'rainldal forms of 
Domdom, and further Southi to the main island irontieg them 
with the majestic form of Koyatabu, Here, among the small 
houses on ;^es, scattered picturesquely through the maze of 
little harbours, lagoons and dykes, large groups of people will 
he seated on mats of plaited coco-nut, each man as a rule under 
the dw'dling of his partner, chewing betel-nut stohdly. and 
watching stealthily the pots being brought out lo be presented 
to them, and still more eagerly awaiting the giving of Kula 
gifts, although be remains to a luperficial glance quite 
impassive. 


II 

In Chapter HI 1 spoke about the sociology of Kula, and 
gave a concise definition of partnei^p with its functions and 
obligations. 1 said there that people enter into this relation¬ 
ship in a definite manner, and remain in it for the rest of thdr 
life, 1 also said that the number of partners a man poesesaas, 
depends upon h,s social position and rank. The protective 
character of an overseas partner becomes now clearer, alter we 
have realised the nervous tension with which each Kula paity 
in olden days would have approached a land full of mulukwausi, 
bovo'u and other forms of sorcery, a land from which originate 
the very fawca'u themselves,* To have a friend there, one 
who will not on the surface of it have bad Intentioas, is a great 
boon. What this really means to the natives can, however, 
only be realised when we arrive at Dobu. learn the special 
safety poagic performed there and find bow genuinely serious 
these apprehensions are. 

We must now make another short digression from our con¬ 
secutive account, and discuss the several aspects of the sociology 
of the Kuia one after the other. 
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I. Sociologicat LitHifaiians th« Parlicipalion in tkt fCula .— 
hfot ev«Ty«ne who within the cultttniJ sphere of the Kul% 
does participate in it. Mora espedAllym theTrobiiand Islands, 
there are whole districts which do not practise the Kota. Thus 
a series of vilk^s in the North of the main Island, the villages 
on the fshmd of Tuma, as well as the indnstriat villages of 
Kuboma and the agricultural ones of Tilataula do not practise 
Kula. In villages like Sinaketa, Vakuta, Gumasda and 
Nabwageta, every man carries on (he Kula. The same applies 
to the small Islands which link up the big gaps of the Kola 
cdiain, the Islands of Kitava, Iwa, Gawa and Kwayawata, 
strewn on the seas between the Trobdands and Woodlark 
Island, to Tubetnbc and Wari, etc., etc In the Dobuan 
speaking district, on the other band, I think that certain village 
complexes either do not practice Knla at all, or else practice 
it on a small scale, that is, their headmen have only a few 
partners in the neighbouring villages. 

In some of the big chiefs* villages in Kinwina there 
are certain people who never practice Kula. Thus in 
a village where the headman has the rank of gwya'** 
(chief) or ^mguya'u (minor chief) the commoners of the 
lowest rank and unnlated to the headman are not sup¬ 
posed to carry on the Kula. In olden days this rule would 
be very strictly observed, and nowadays even, though some¬ 
what relaxed, not many commoners of this description practice 
the Knla Limitations as to entry into the Kula, therefore, 
exist only in big Kula districts such as that of Dobii and of the 
Trobriands, and they are partly local, excluding whole 
villages, and partly social, excluding certain people of low 
rank. 

z. Tht RtUtHcn of —^The name for on overseas 

partner is in the Trobriand language kawayia'u ; ' my partner * 
is styled uJo Aaraym'u, mIo being the possessive pronoun of 
remote relation . In Gumarila he is called uioUt'u, which means 
simply * my man *; in Dobnan, yegu ginnagi. The inland 
partners are known in Kiriwinian by the term denoting a friend, 

' lubaygu,' the suffixed possessive pronoun g» being that of 
nearest possession. 

Only after this relationship has been established between 
two men, can the tw'o make Kula with one another. An 
overseas visitor would as a rule go to his partner's house and 
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offer htm a small present as fiati. Hiis again would be re turned 
by [he local man by means of a talo'i present There would 
not be any great mtimacy between two overseas partners. But, 
m sharp contrast lo the essential hostility between two strange 
tribesmen, i^acb a reiationship of friendship would stand out as 
the most remarkable deviation from the general rule. In inland 
relations between two partners of neighbouring villages, the 
cloiieness and intimacy would be relatively small as com¬ 
pared to other ties. This relatioD was defined to me in 
these words; 

" My partner same as my clansman —he 

might hght me. My real kinsman (veyogii), same navel- 
string, would always side with u$." 

Tlie best way of obtaining detailed information, and of 
eiiminating any errors which might have crept into ethno¬ 
graphic generahsations, ia to collect concrete data, I have 
drawn up a complete list of the partners of Kouta'uya, who is 
one of the biggest Kuhv men in the whole Ring; another list 
of a smaller Sinaketa headman. Toybayoba : and of course I 
know sev'eial complements of partners of smaller men, who, as 
as rule, have about four to six partners each. 

The full list oi Kouta'uya indudes fifty-five men in the 
Northern Half of Boyowa. that b, in Luba. Kulumata and 
Kiriwina. From these the chief receives armsbeUs. To the 
South, his partners in the Southern districts of Boyowa and 
Vakuta are twenty-three by number ; in the Amphletts eleven, 
and tw'cnty-seven in Dobu. Thus «e see that the numbers to 
the South and North almost balance, the Soutbem exceeding 
the Northern by six. These numbers include his partners in 
Sinaketa, where he makes Kula with all his fellow chiefs, and 
with all tlie headmen of the divUiona] villages, and in his own 
little village he kutai with his sons. But even there, everyone 
of his partners is either South or North to him, that is, either 
gives him the necklaces or armshells. 

All the clans are represented in the list. Often when asked 
with regard to the name of some man, why he is in partnership 
with him, the answer would be —" Because he is my kinsman," 
which means, in thb case, dansman of equal rank. Men of 
other clans are induded. as ‘ friends.' or rclatives-m-law. or 
for some other reason more or less imaginary, t shall speak 
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presently of the mechamsm through which the man enters on 
this relation. 

The list of Toybayoba's partners includes twelve men to the 
North, four in Southern Boyowa, three in the Amphletts and 
eleven in Dobu, the balance here also bein^ on the Southern side. 
As said above, minor men might hove anything between four to 
ten partners all told, whereas there are men in northern Boyowa 
who have only two partners, one on each side of the ring, so 
to speak, with whom they make Kola. 

In drawing up these lists, which I s hall not reproduce here 
in extenso, another striking feature comes to light; on both 
aides, there is a definite geographical limit, beyond which a 
man cannot have any partners. For all men in the village of 
Sinaketa, for instance, this limit, as regards the anmhells, 
coincides with the furthest boundary of Kiriwina ; that is, no 
man from Sinaketa has any partners in Kitava, which is the 
next Kola district beyond Kiriwina. South, in the direction 
from which the touiAva are received, the villages at the South- 
East end of Fergusson Island are the last places where partners 
of Sinaketan men are still to be found. The small Island of 
Dobu itself lies just beyond this boundary, and no man in thb 
Island or in any of the villages on Kormanby Istand makes 
Kula with the Sinakeuna (compare the circles, indicating KuU 
Communities on Map V), 

Beyond these districts, the men still know the names of 
what could be called their partners-once-removed, that is, 
the partners of their partners. In the case of a mail who has 
only a couple of partners on each side, who. again being modest 
men. have also only one or two. this relationship b not devoid of 
importance. If I, in Sinaketa, have one partner, say in 
Kiriwina, who again has one partner in Kitava, it is no small 
matter for me to learn that this Kitava man just obtained 
a splendid pair of armsbelb. For this means that there h about 
a quarter of a chance of my receiving these artnshetls, on the 
supposition that the Kitavan and Kiriwinian have two partners 
each between whom they can choose tn bestowing them. In 
the case of a big chief hke Kouta’uya, however, the number of 
once-removed partners becomes so great that they lose any 
personal signiftciuice for him. Kouta'uya has some twenty-fi ve 
partners in Kiriwina ; among them To'uluwa, the big chief, 
makes Kula with more than half of all the men in Kitava, 
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Some other of Kouta'iiya’a partners in Kinwina, of lesser rank, 
yet qnite important, also make Rula intb a great number, so 
that probably practically everybody in Kitava is Routa'uya's 
partncr-once-remo ved, 

If we were to iroaguie that on tbe Kufa Ring there are many 
people who have only one partner on each side, then the Ring 
would consist of a large number of closed circuits, on each of 
which the same articles would constantly pass. Thus if A in 
Kiiiwina always kuUis with B in Sinaketa who Attios with C 
in Tttbetube, who kutat with D in Murua, who hvtas with K 
in Kitava, who AuJar with A in Kiriwina, then. A B C D E F 
v’ould form such one strand in the big Kula circuit. If an 
armshdJ got into the hands of one of them, it could never leave 
this strand. But the Euia Ring is nothing approaching this, 
because every small Kida partner has. as a rule, on one side or 
the other, a big one, that is a chief. And every chief plays the 
part of a shunting-station for Rula objects. Having so many 
partners on each side, he constantly transfers an object from 
one strand to another. Thus, any article which on its founds 
has travelled through the hands of certain men, may on its 
second round come through an entirely different channel. 
This, of course, supplies a large part of the zest and exdtemeat 
of the Rula exchange. 

The designation of such a partner-once-removed in the 
language of Kiriwina is Mun-mari. A man will say that such 
and such a one is * my partner-once^removed.' * uh murimuri.’ 
Another expression connected with tM* relationship is to intjutre 
* whose hand ' has passed on su<di and such a vaygu*a. When 
To'niiiwa gives a pair of armshdls to Routa'uya, this latter 
will ask 7 ' avaiU yamala (whose hand}' ? The answer is 
*yamala Pwato'f/ ('the hand of PwataiAnd, as a rule, 
more or less the following conversation will ensue: " who 
gave this pair of armshells to Pwata't ? " " how long were they 
kept by a man in the Island of Yeguma, and then distributed 
on the occasion of a ao'f (feast) ? " '* when they had been 
the last time in Boyowa ? " etc., etc. 

3. Entering the Kida Itei«tit)nthip.~—lTi order to become a 
practising member of the Rula, a man mitst have passed the 
stage of adolescence; he must have the status and rank required, 
that is in such villages where this condition is demanded; 
he mnst know the magic of the Rula; and last, not least, he 
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must be in possesdoa of e piece of ntygu*a The membership, 
with all it; concomitant implications, may be received from the 
father, who teaches his son the magic, gives him a piece of 
vaygi0‘a, and provides him with a partner, very often in his 
own person. 

Sapposing one of the sons of Kouta'uyo. has reached the 
stage where a lad may begin to The chief will have been 

tombing him the spells for some time already. Moreover the 
lad, who from childhood has tahen part in overseas expeditions, 
has many a time seen the rites pexfonoed and heard the spells 
uttered. When the time is ripe, Koota'uya, having the conch- 
shell blown, and with all due fonnalities, presents a soulava to 
hb son. This latter, soon afterwards, goes somewhere North. 
Perhaps he goes only to one of the ndghboiiring villages within 
Sinakcta. perhaps be accompanies his father on a visit as far 
North as Omarakana, and in any case be makes Kula, either 
with one of his father’s friends and partners, or with a special 
friend of his own. Thus, at one stroll, the lad is equipped with 
m^c, vaygu'a t and two partners, one of whom is his father. 
His northern partner will give him to due comse an armaheU, 
and this he will probably offer to his father. The transactions 
OQce started continue. His father soon gives him another 
vuygu'a, which he may ktd<t with the same northern partner, or 
he may try to establish another partnership. The next 
mwAfi (aimshells) he receives from the North, he will probably 
give to another partner m the South, and thus establish a new 
relationship. A chief’s sod, who is always a commoner 
birosetf (since the chief cannot marry within his own sub-clan 
and the son has the status of his mother], would not multiply his 
partners beyond the limit numerically given by the above 
menttoned partners of Toybayoba. 

Not everyone, however, is as fortunate as to be the son of a 
chief, which in the Trobriands is, on the whole, one of the 
most enviable positions, since it confers many privileges, and 
entails no special responsibilities. A young chief hi mself 
would have to pay substantially for establishing his position in 
the Kola, for a chief is always the son of a woman of high rank, 
and the nephew of a chief, though fats father may be a commoner 
of small influence only. In any case, his matemal uncle will 
expect from him some pokala (offerings by instalment), in pay¬ 
ment for magic, vaygu*a, and finally lor a leading position in 
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tJie Kola. The young chief would many, and thu& acquire 
wealth withm limits, and with this be would have to give 
presents to his maternal unde, who to luro would introduce 
him into the Kula, exactly as a chief does his soo, ooly not db' 
interestedly. 

A commoner enters into the Kula litre a chief, with the only 
exception that everything is on a smaller scale, the amount of 
the pokalA which he gives to his maternal unde, the vaygu'a 
which he receives, and the number of partners with whom be 
AWox. When a man gives to another a piece of vaygu'a, of the 
Kula kind, but not as a Kula exchange but as a gift, let us say as 
yeuto (gift in repayment for the harvest supply offerings, see 
above. Chapter VI, Division VI), this vaygu'a does not leave 
the Kula Ring. The receiver, if he had not been in the Kula 
yet, enters into it by acquiring the truygi**B, and can then choose 
bis partner, and go on with the exchange. 

There is one important qualidcation of the statement 
made at the beginning of this section. 1 said there that a man 
entering the Kula Ring, must learn the mirastia magic. This 
refers only to those who practise overseas Knla. For people 
who do only the inland exchange, magic is not necessary, and in 
fact it is never learned by them. 

4. Paftieipalion of WomoH t'a tht Kuia, —As -1 have said in 
the general descriptive chapter on the Kula tribes, the position 
of women among them is by no means characterised by oppres¬ 
sion or social iosigtiific an ce^ They have their own sphere of 
influence, which, in certain cases and in certain tribes, is of great 
importance. The Kula, however, is essentially a man's type of 
activity. As mentioned above, in the section between 
Sinaketa and Dobu, women do not sail on the big expeditions. 
From Kiriwina young, immanied girts would sail East to 
Kitava, Iwa, and Gawa, and from these Istands even old, 
married women, indeed whole families, come to Kiriwina. 
But they do not carry on overseas Ktila exchange, neither 
among themselves, nor with men. 

In Kinwtna, some women, notably the chief's wives, are 
admitted 10 the honour and privilege of exchanging vaygu'a, 
though in such cases the transactions are done en fatnilU. To 
take a concrete case, in October or November, 1915, To'uluwa, 
the chief of Onurakana, brought a fine haul of from 

Kitava. The best pairof these he presented to his veteran wile. 
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Bokuyo 1 >a, a wile whom he had inherited from his elder brother 
Numakala. Bokuyoba in turn gave the pair, without much 
delay, to Kadamwasila. the favourite wile of the chief, the 
mother of five sons and one daughter. She again gave it to her 
son, Namwana Guyau, who kuta’d it on to some of his southern 
{partners. Hext time he receives a rovihcfd necklace, he will 
give it, not to his father directly, but to his mother, who will 
hand it over to her senior colleague, and tills venerable lady will 
give it to To*uluwa. The whole transaction is evidently a 
complimentary interpolation of the twogryom'la (chief's wives] 
in between tlie simple transaction of the chief giving the 
vaygu'a to bis son. This interpolation gives the women much 
pleasure, and )s highly valued by them. In fact, at that lime 
i heard more about that than about all the rest of the exchanges 
associated with this overseas trip. 

In Southern Boyowa, that is in Sinaketa and Vakuta, the 
rdte of women is similar, but they play besides another part. 
A man would sometimes send his wife with a Kula gift to his 
partner in the neighbouring village On some occasions, when 
he needs vaygu'a very badly, as for instance when be is expecting 
some uvakikH visitors, his wile may help him to obtain the 
vuygu’a from that partner. For, though this latter might 
refuse to give U to bis Siuaketan partner, he would not do so to 
bis wife. It must be added that no sexual motives are associ¬ 
ated with it, and that it is only a sort of customary compliment 
paid to the fair sex. 

In Dobu, the wife, or the sister of a mau, in always credited 
with a great influence over his Kula dedsiotis. Therefore, 
there is a special form of magic, used by the Sinaketans, in 
order to act on the minds of the Dobuan women. Although, 
in matteis of sex, a Trobriunder would have absolutely to keep 
aloof from Dobuan women, married or unmarried, he would 
approach them with nice speeches and gifts in matters of Kula. 
He would reproach an unmarried girl with her brother's 
conduct towards him. She would then ask for a piece of betel 
nut. This would be given with some magic spoken over it. and 
the girl, it is believed, would then influence her brother to kuia 
with his partner.* 

* I eaAHOt teU ivhAt tart idflurncc tliit he, A ptter 

0 wr bcr brDthffr Dobra. I do imt kvaw in thjut dintnctp tbafv 

abttuH the taiboo butirw bnthiri: 21^ nslsr u la the XrohrioAdi. 
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In the short outline of the Ampblett tribe which was given 
tn Chapter H, Dtviston TV, I called them ' typical monopolists,' 
both with reference to their economic position and to their 
character, Monopolists they are in two respects, namely as 
manufacturers of the wonderful day pots which form the only 
supply for the surrounding districts ; and in the second place, 
as a commertial community, situated half-way between the 
populous country of Doha, with its rich gardens and coconut 
plantations, on the one hand, and the Trobriands, the main 
industrial community in Eastern New Guinea on the other. 

The erpression ' monopoUsts ’ must, however, be correctiy 
understood. The Amphletts are not a centre of commercial 
middle-men, constantly busy importing and exporting desirable 
utilities. Only about once or twice a year, a btg . expedition 
comes to their Islands, and every few months they themselves 
will salt South.'East or North and a gain receive visits from 
smaller expeditions imm one of the neighbours or the other. It 
is through just such smaU expeditions that they collect a relat- 
tively considerable amount of utilities from all smTOundin^ 
districts, and these they can give to such visitors as need and 
desire them. Nor would they Impooe high prices on any such 
exchange, but they are certainly consider^ less liberal, less 
ready to give or to trade and always on the look out for higher 
retutn. gifts and extras. In their bartering away of the clay 
pots, they also cannot ask extortionate prices, such as, according 
to the laws of supply and demand, they could impose on their 
neighbours. For, no more than any other natives, can they run 
counter to customary rules, which regulate thw exchange as 
much as all others. Indeed, considering the great amount 
of trouble which th^ have in obtaining the clay, and the high 
degree ol skill necessary to produce the pots, the prices for 
which they sell them are very low. But here again, their 
manners over this tnuisaction are distinctly haughty, and they 
am well aware of their value as potters and distributors of pots 
to the other natives, 

A few more words must be said about their pot making 
industry as well as about the trade in these islands. 

The natives of the Amphletts are exclusive manufacturers 
of pottery, within a wide radius. They are the only purveyors 
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to the Ttobri&nders, to the inbabitaLOts of the Marshall Bennett 
Islands, and also» ! believe, all the claypots in 'Woodlark come 
from the Ampbietts.* To the South, they export tbdr pots to 
Dobu, Du'a'u, and further South as far as Milne Bay. This 
is not ah, however, for although iu some of these farther 
districts the Amphlett pots are used side by side with other 
ones, they are infinitely stiperior to any earthenware found in 
the whole of British New Guinea. Of a large size, yet extremely 
thin, they possess great durability, and in form they ore 
extremely well shaped and finished (see Plate XL'VI). 

The best Amphktt pots owe their high quality to the 
excellence of their material as well as their workmanship. 
The clay for them has to be imported into the Islands from 
Yayawana, a quarry on the Northern shore of Feigusson 
fjilanit ^ about a day's journey from the Ampbietts. Only a 
very inferior day can be found in the islands of GumasUa and 
Nabwageta, good enough to make small pots, but quite useless 
for the big ones. 

There is a legend, explaining why the good cUy cannot be 
obtained nowadays in the Ampbietts. In olden days, two 
brothers, Torosipupu and ToUldiaki, tived on one of the 
summits of Gumaslla called Tomouumouu. There was plenty 
of fine day there at that time. One day Torosipupu went to 
fish with a trap. He caught a very fine giant clam-shell. 
When be came back, Tolitdlaki said t ” O my sheU I I shall eat 
it 1 ** Torosipupu refused it and answered with a very obscene 
allusion to the bivalvular moUusc and to the uses be was going 
to make of it. ToUkilald asked again.; Torosipupu refused. 
They quarrelled. Tolildlaki then took part of the clay with 
him. and went to Yayawana on the main island. Torosipapu 
afterwards took the rest and followed him. What were thdr 
further destinies, the legend does not say. But on Gumaslla 
there remained only very poor day, which ia all that can be 
found there ever since. 

Since then, the men have to go about twice yearly to 
Yayawana in order to bring the clay from which the women 
afterwards will manufacture the pots. It takes them about a 
day to reach Yayawana, to wbich, as it lies to the South West, 

* thfiiMorrmaiim I obtained dorini Rsy Tiitt to Mcnii 

{WwdLjtrk Ifliiad]^ wbicb ir^ cdadftruifld by Uu Trobrtfiod HUindm. 

StliKmMiii alio. Um tepuktinJ potftj loimd m thu itlwl 

ffitmft fnmi tlid? AmphkttL p. 7|i. «£» pp. uuS 
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they can travel with any of the prevailmg winds and return 
equally well. They remain for a couple of days there, digging 
the day, drying it and filling a few vataga baskets with it. 
1 estimate that each canoe carries about two ton weight on its 
return journey. This will last the women for half a year’s 
production. The pale, straw-coloured day Is kept under the 
houses in big troughs made of sides of discarded canoes. 

In olden days> before the white man's advent, the con¬ 
ditions were a little more complicated. Only one island, 
Ewatouto, being on friendly terms with the natives had the 
freedom of the Northern shore. Whether the other islands 
used also to fetch the day from there, doing so aimed and 
ready for attack i or whether they used to acquire the clay by 
barter from Ewatouto, I could not definitely establish. The 
information one recdves in the Amphletts is exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, and my several informants gave contradictory 
accounts on this point. The fact seems clear in my case, that 
Ewatouto, then as now. was the source of the best pottery, but 
that both Gutnasila and Nabwageta also always manufactured 
pots, though perhaps inferior ones. Tiie fourth island, 
Domdom, never participated in this trade, and up to the present 
there is not a single woman in Domdom who can shape a pot. 

The manufucturing of this article, as said, b exclusively 
the work of women. They sit in groups of two or three under 
the houses, surrounded by big clumps of clay and the imple¬ 
ments of their craft, and produce in these very shabby and 
mean conditions, veritable masterpieces of their art. Person-- 
ally I had only the opportunity of seeing groups of very old 
women at work, although I spent about a month in the 
Amphletts. 

With regard to the technology of pot- making the method 
is that of first roughly moulding the clay into its form and then 
beating with a spatula and subsequently scraping the walls 
to the reqi^ed thinness with a mussel-shell. To give the 
description in detail, a woman starts first by kneading a certain 
amount of day for a long time. Of this materiai she makes 
two semi'ciicular dumps, or several clumps, if a big pot is to 
be made. These clomps are then placed in a ring, touching one 
another upon a fiat stone or hoard, so that they form a thick, 
circular roll (Plate XLIV, top). The woman now begins to 
work this roll with both hands, gradually prying it together. 
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anft at tbe same time bringing it up ali round into a slanting wall 
(see Plate XLIA^ bottom)- Her left hand works as a rule on the 
inside, and her right on the outride of this wall ; gradually 
it begins to shape into a semi-sphericai dome. On the top of 
the dome there is a hole, through which the woman thrusts 
her left hand, working with it on the inride, of the dome (see 
Plate XLV, top). At first the main movements of her hands 
were from downward up. flattening out the rolls into thin walls. 
The (races of her fingers going up and down on the outride leave 
longitudinal furrows (see details on Plate XLV, top). 
Towards the end of this stage her hands move round and round, 
leaving concentric, horizontal marks on the dome. This is 
continued until the pot has assumed a good curvature all round. 

It seems almost a miiade to see how, in a relatively short 
time, out of this after all brittle material, and with no tmple^ 
menu whatever, a woman will shape a practically faultier 
hemisphere, often up to a metre in diameter. 

After the required shape has been obtained the 'Woman 
takes a small spatula of Eight-wood into her right band and she 
proceeds to tap the clay gently (see Plate XLV, bottmn). This , 
stage lasts a fairly long time, for big pots about an hour. After' 
the dome has been sufficiently worked in this way small 
pieces oi day are gradually fitted in at the top, doring the 
orifice, and the top of the dome is beaten again. In the case 
of small pots the beating is done only after the orifice has been 
dosed. The pot is put with the mat into the sun, where it 
remains for a day or two to harden. It is then turned round, 
so that its mouth is oow uppermost, and its bottom is carefully 
placed into a basket. Then, round the rim of the mouth, a 
flat strip of day is placed horizontally, turned towards the 
inside, forming a graceful lip. Three small lumps of day are 
put 120“ distance from each other near the lip as ornaments, 
and. with a pointed stick, a design is scratched in round the lip 
and sometimes down the outride of ttie body. In this state 
the pot b again left in the son for some length of time. 

-After it has suffideniJy hardened to be handled with safety, 
though it must be done with the utmost care, it is placed on 
some dried sticks, mouth downwards, supported by stones put 
between the sticks. It is surrounded with twigs and pieces of 
wood on its outside, fire is kindled, the sticks below bake it 
from the inside, and (hose from above on the outride, rbe 
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final result is a beautiful pot^ of a brick red colour wben aew. 
though aitcr several uses it becomes completely black. Its 
shape is not quite scmi-spberical: it is rather half an elipsoid, 
like the broader half of an cut of! in the middle. The 
vrtiole gives the (ecUng of perfection in fomi and of elegance, 
unparalleled in any South Ski pottery, I know (see Plate XLVI). 

These pots in Kiriwinian language Auri'a, are called by the 
Ampldett natives kuyana or pis'^o. The biggest specimens are 
about a metre across their mouth, and some sixty centimetres 
deep : they are used exclusively for the ceremonial cooking of 
mand (see Plate XXXV), and are called kveaylamona (in the 
Ampbletts ; ncAMHu). The second size kweylakaiagita (tn the 
Amphletts, nopa'etttt) are used lor ordinary boiling of yams or 
taro, Ktitoylugtpaufaga (Amphletts, nobadaia), are used for the 
same purposes but are much smaller. An especial sire, 
kv^ylemtgaa (AmpMetts, noripomd) are used in sorcery. The 
smallest ones, which 1 do not remember ever having seen in 
the Trobriands though there is a Trobriand word for tbem, 
kwoylaktkita. are nsed for everyday cooldng in the Amphletts 
where they are called oa'^a^ hi the narrower sense of the 
word. 

r have expatiated on this angular and artistic achievement 
of the natives of the Amphletts, because from all points of 
view it is important to know the details of a craft so far in 
advance of any similar achievement within the Sldanesian 
region 

A few words must now be said about trade in the Amphletts, 
The Central position of this little archipelago situated between, 
on one side, the big. flat, extremely feritle coral islands, which, 
however, are deprived of many indispensable, natural 
resources ; and on the other, the rich jungle and varied mineral 
supplies of the volcanic regions in the d'Entrecasteaux archi¬ 
pelago, indicates on which lines this trade would be likely to 
develop. To this natural inequality between them and their 
neighbours are added social elements. The Trobrianders are 
skilful, industrious, and economically highly organised. In this 
respect, even the Dobuans stand on a lower level, and the other 
inhabitants of the d’Entrecasteaux much more so. 

If we imagine a commercial diagram drawn on the map, we 
woald first of all notice the export in poiteryt radiating from 
the Amphletts as its source. In the inverse direction, Sowing 
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tow^ds them, would ^ imports in loud sticii as sago. pigs, 
coco-nut.betel-nut, taro and yams. An article very important 
in olden days, which had to be imported into the Amphletts. 
was the stone for implements coming r»« the Trobriands from 
Woodlark Island. These indeed would be traded on by the 
Amphlettans. as all the d'Entrccasteaux relied, for the most 
part at least, on the imports from Woodlark, according to 
informatian I obtained in the Amphletts. The Amphleit 
islands further depended on the Trobriands for the following 
articles: wooden dishes, manufactured in Bwoy tain ; lime-pots 
manufactured in several villages of Kuboma ; three-tiered 
baskets and folding baskets, made in Luya : ebony lime 
pots and mussd shells, these latter fished mainly by the village 
of Kavataria in the lagoon. These articles were paid for, or 
matched as presents by the following ones : first of all, of course 
the iKJts ; secondly; turtle-shell earrings, special nose sticks, 
red ochre, pummice stone and obsidiaii, all of these obtainable 
locally. Further, the natives of the Amphletts procured on 
Fergusson Island, for the Trobjianders, wild banana seeds uaed 
for necklaces, strips of rattan used aa belts and for lashing, 
feathers of the cassowary and red parrot, used for dancing 
decorations, plaited fibre-belts, bamboo and barbed spears. 

It may be added that in olden days, the natives in the 
Amphletts would not sail freely to all the places on the main 
island. Each Amphlett village community had a district on 
the mainland, with which they were on friendly terms and with 
which they could trade without incurring any danger. Thus, 
as said above, only the vUlage of Kwatouto, in the southern¬ 
most inhabited Amphlett island, was free to go unmolested to 
the district round Yayawana. from whence they obtained 
the pale yellow day, so excellent for potter^' The natives of 
Nabwageta had a few villages eastwards from Yayawana to 
deal with, and those of Gumasila went further East stiU. 
Domdom natives were never great traders or sailors. The 
trading conditions in the islands were further complicated by 
the constant internal quarrels and warfare between the 
districts. Kwatouto and Domdom on the one side, Gumasila 
and Nahwageta 011 the other were aUics. and between these 
two factions there was a constant, smouldering hostility, 
preventing any development of friendly commercial intettourse. 
and breaking out now and then into open warfare. This was 
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the reasan why the villages were all perched on high^ inacces¬ 
sible ledges, or Uhe Gamasila, were built so as to be protected 
by the sea and reefs from attack. 

The induence of the surrounding great districts, that is, 
of the Trobrianda and of Dobu upon the Amphletts neither was 
nor is merely commercial. From the limited linguistic 
material collected in the Amphletts, 1 chu only say that their 
language is related both to that of the Trobriands and of Dobu. 
Their social organisation resembles closely that of the Trobri- 
anders with the ejcception cf chieftainship, which is lacking in 
the Amphletts. Ln their beliefs as to sorcery, spirits, etc., 
they seem to be more atdn to the Dobitans than to the Trobri- 
anders. Their canoe magic has come form the Trobriands, 
but the art of building their canoes is that of Dobu, which as 
we have seen before is also the one adopted by the Trobrianders. 
The magic of the Kula, known in the Amphletts, is partly 
adopted from the Trobriands, and partly from Dobu. There 
is only one indigenous system of magic which originated in the 
islands. Long ago there lived a man of the Malasi clan, who 
had bis abode in the rock of Selawaya, which stands out of the 
jungle, above the big viBage of Gnmasila. This man knew the 
magic of ayowa, which is the name given to mtrankt (Kula 
magic] in the language of the Amphletb and of Dobu. Some 
people passed near the stone while it was being recited within 
it : they teamed it, and handed it over to their descendants. 

rv 

One more point of importance must be mentioned here, a 
point baling upon the intertribal relations in this district. As 
we saw, some Trobriand people remain sometimes on prolonged 
visits in the Amphletts. This custoin, however, is never 
reciptocated, and people from the Amphletts never visit for 
any length of time their Northeni neighbours. Tlie 
refers to the relatious between the Trobriands and the district 
of Dobu. In discus.sing the lists of Kula partners of Kouta'uya 
and Toybayoba, I was told about some of their Southern 
partners, that they were vtyois (matemal kinsmen) of my 
infarmaiit. On further inquiry it appeared that these people 
were emigrants from the Trobriands, who settled down in 
Tewara, Sanaroa or the big Dobuan settlements on the Jforth- 
West shores of Dawson Straits. 
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When I asked whether, on the contrary, there were any ■'aew? 
of Dobuans settling ifl Boyowa, it was emphatically denied that 
such a thing could happen. And indeed, in the numerous 
genealogical data which I have collected from all over the 
district, there is no trace of migration from the South, although 
frequent migrations occur within the district and some from 
the Sfarshall Bennett Islands, In general, al! these migrations 
within the Trobriands show also a marked tendency to move 
form North to South. ThuSj the most aristocratic sub'Clattj 
the Tabalii, originated in the Nortbemmost village of Laba'i. 
But now their stronghold is further South in Omarakana, and 
the members of the same snb-clan are ruling in Olivilevi, and 
Tufcwa’ukwa, that Is in the middle of the bland. Some of 
them even migrated as far South as Vakuta, where they 
established a feeble imitation of chieftainship, never being able 
to subdue the other natives to any extent. Several sub-clans, 
now firmly established in the Middle and Southern portions of 
the island, trace their descent from the North, and in the 
Amphletts there are also a couple of cases of sub-clans immi¬ 
grated from Boyowa. 

In contrast to this migration ol people from North to 
South, we have noted the spread of one of the main eultiirai 
elements, of the canoe, from South to North. We saw how the 
nagega, the big, sea-worthy, but heavy and slow canoe has been 
superseded by the masait^a or htdoAu, which spread a few genera¬ 
tions ago, till it arrived at the bland of Kitava. It b more 
difficult to follow the movements of beliefs But I have reason 
to assume that beliefs in sorcery, more especially in the 
muiitkvausi and tauva'u, move from South to North. 

In the next Chapter, we shall return to oia' Sinaketan 
expedition, in order to move them for a short dbtance along 
their route ttito the first settlements of the Dobu speakuig 
people These places will suggest a new theme for a lengthy 
digression, this time into the mirthologicaJ subjects and legends 
connected with the Kula. 
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Chapter Xtl 


IN TEWARA AND SAN A RO A—MYTHOLOGY OF THE 

KULA 

I 

At daybreak tbe party leave the Amphletts. This is the 
sta^ whett the parting gilts, the taio'i are given The clay pota. 
the several kinds of produce of the islands god of the Koya, 
which had been laid aside the previous day, are now brought 
to the canoes (see Plate XLVII). Neither the giver nor the 
ntatn receiver, the tciivaga, take much notice of the pro¬ 
ceedings, great nonchalance about give and take being the 
correct attitude prescribed by good manners. Children bring 
the objects, and the junior merabera of the crew stow 
them away. The general behaviour of the crowds, ashore 
and in the canoes, is as unostentatious at this moment of 
parting as it was at the aitival. No more fareweUs than 
greetings are spoken or shouted, nor are there any visible of 
fomial signs of grief, or of hope of meeting again, or of any other 
emotions. The busy, self-absorbed crews push off stolidly, step 
the mast, set sail, asid glide away. 

They now approach the broad front of Koyatabu. which 
with a favourable wind, they might reach within two hours 
or ao. They probably sail near enough to get a clear view of the 
big trees standing on the edge of the jungle, and of the long 
waterfall dividing the mountain's Hank right down the middle ; 
of the triangular patches under cultivation, covered with the 
vine of yams and big leaves of taro. They could also perceive 
h™ and there smoke curling out of the jungle where, 
bidden under the trees, there lies a village, composed of a lew 
miserable huts. Nowadays these villages have come down to 
the water s edge, in order to supplement their garden yield with 
fish. In olden days they were all high up on the slope, and 
their huts hardly ever visible from the sea. 
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The inhebilaxity of these small and ramshackle villages are 
shy and timid, though in olden days they would have been 
dangerous to the Trobiiandei s. They speak a language which 
differs from that of Dobu and is usually called by the natives 
' the Basima talk.* There seem to be about Four or five various 
languages on the bland of Fergusson, besides that of Dobn. 
My acquaintance with the Basima natives is very small, due 
only to two forced Landings in their district. They struck 
me as being physically of a different type from the Dobuaxts, 
though this is only an impression. They have got no boats, and 
do the little sailing they require on small rafts of three or five 
logs tied together. Their houses are smaller and less well- 
made than those in Dobu. Further investigation of these 
natives would be very interesting, and probably also very 
difficult, as is always the case when studying very small com- 
munities. living at the same time right out of touch with any 
white man. 

Thb land must remain, for the presenr anyhow, veiled for 
ourselves, as k also ts for the Trobriaud natives. For these, 
indeed, the few attempts which they occasionaUy made to 
come into contact with these natives, and the few mishaps 
which brought them to their shores, were ail far from encourag¬ 
ing in results, and only strengthened the traditional super¬ 
stitious fear of them. Several generatioas ago. a canoe or two 
from Burakwa, in the bland of Kayeula, made an exploring trip 
to the district of Gabu, lying in a wide bay under the Morth- 
West flank of Koyatabu. The natives of Gabu, receiving them 
at first with a show of interest, and pretending to enter into 
cominerciai relations, afterwards fell on them treacherously and 
slew the chief Toraya and all hb companions. This story 
become famous, and indeed one of the outstanding historical 
events of the Trobriands, because Tomakam. the sMin chief's 
younger brother, went to the Koya of Gabn, and killed the head 
man of one of the villages, avenging thus his brother's deatli. 
He then composed a song and a dance which b performed to 
this day in KMwina, and has indeed one of the finest m^lodlM 
in the islands. 

This h the verbatim account of the story aa it was told to 
me hy To'nlnwa bimself, the chief of Omarakana, who at 
present * owns * this dance, his ancestors having 

acquired It irom the descendants of Toniakam by a 
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payment,* It u a commeatary to the song, and begins onJy with 
the avenging expedition of Tomakam, which is also the theme 
of the song. 

The Stohy of Gouagabu 

'* Tomakam got a new jfiaga. He blew the conch shell 
and went to the Ko3^. He spoke to his mother " (that 
is, before leaving), “ ' My mother, you remain, I shall 
saiL One conch shell you hear, it will be a conch sheil of a 
necklace.' '* (That is, it will be a sign that be has been 
successful in getting a good Kula necklace). '*' The 
second conch shell wiU fae the conch shell of the dead man ; 
the sign that I have already carried out my revenge, 1 
shall sail, I shall anchor, I shaiisleep. The second day I 
shall sail, 1 shall anchor, 1 shall sleep. The third day I 
shall anchor in a village, having already arrived in the 
Mountain. The fourth day 1 shall give^ori, the Kinana 
(the Southern foreigner) will come, I shall hit him. The 
fifth day 1 shall return. t shall sail fast, till night grows 
on the sea. The next day I shall anchor at Burakwa. 
You hear the conch shell, you steep in the house, arise. 
One blow you hear of the shell—the blow of the 
(necklace). Two blows you hear, the blow of the dead 
mail 1 Then the men of Burakwa will say ; ' Two conch 
shells, two necklaces,' then, you come out of the house, 
you speak : ‘ Men of Burakwa, from one side of the village 
and from the other ; indeed you mocked my sen, 
Tomakam. Your speech was—go, carry out thy 
vendetta in Gabu. The first conch shell is that of the 
necklace, the second conch shell is that of the dead man 
I have spoken I * ' (Here ends the speech of Tomakam to 
his mother,} 

'■ He anchored in the village in the Koya. He told 
his younger brother : ' Co, tell the Kinana men these 
words ; Your friend has a sore leg. well, if we together go 
to the canoe he will give the pun t * The younger brothw 
went and^ spoke those words to the head-man of the 
Kinana: ' Some green coco-nuts, some betel-nut. some 
pig, bring this to us and we .■jhall give you pari. Your 
arm-shells, your big stone blade, your boar's tusk, your 
wliale-bone spatula await you in the canoe. The message 
for you is that your friend has a sore leg and cannot walk ' 
Saj^ the Kiftana man : * WeU. let us go f "* 

He caught a pjg, he collected betel'-nut, sugar cane, 
bananas, necklaces, betel-pod, be said ; * WeU, let us go 

• Sm Chaptrr Vl, VJ. 
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togciher to the canoe.' Pu'u he gives the necklace ; pu’u, 
the pig : then he gave the coco-nut, the betd-nut, the sugaf 
cane, the bananas. Tomakam lay on one side ; bis leg 
he wrapped up in a white, soft pandanua mat. Before he 
had spoken to his younger brother : (i.e., he gave him this 
instruction also, when he sent him to meet the people of 
Gabu) : " ' Yon all come with the J^i'nofitr man. Do cot 
remain in the village.’ Then ” (after the first gilts were 
exchanged) ” the Kinaita man stood up in the canoe. His 
betel-pod fell down. Spoke Tomakam, addressing the 
Kinana mun : ‘ My friend, pick up the betel-pod. It 
fell and went down into the canoe.' The Kinatta man 
bent down, he took the betd-pod. Tomakam saw that the 
Kiftawa bent down, he took an axe, and sitting he made 
a stroke at him. He cut off hia neck. Then Tomakam 
took the bead, threw the body into the sea. Tlie head be 
stuck on a stick of bis canoe. They sailed, they arrived in 
their village. He caught a pig, prepared a taro pudding, 
cut sugar cane, they had a big least, he invented thw 
song." 

Such was the story told me by the chief of Omarakana about 
the song and dance of Gumagabu, which at that time they were 
singing and performing in his village. I have adduced it tn 
full, in an almost hteial translation from the native text, in order 
to show it side by side with the song. The narrative thus 
reproduced shows characteristic gaps, and it does not cover 
even the incidents of the song. 

The following is a free translation of the song, which, in its 
original native text, is very condensed and impressionistic. 
A word or two indicates rather than describes whole scenes and 
incidents, and the traditional commentary, banrled on in a 
native community aide by side with the song, is necessary for a 
hill understanding. 

The Gumagasu Sohg 
I 

The stranger of Gumagabu sits on the top of the 
mountain. 

' Go on top of the mountain, the towering mountain. . . 
-They cry for Toraya . . 

T‘he stranger of Gnmagabu sits on the slope of the 
mountain. 

--The fringe of small clouds lifts above Boyowa j 

The mother cries for Toira3fa- 
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* I $hall take my tcvenge.' 

The moUier ciw for Toraya. 

II 

OW mother, Dibwaruna, dreams od the mai. 

She dreams alwvii the killing. 

* Revenge the wadbg ; 

Anchor ; hit the Gabu strangers t' 

-The stranger eonus out; 

The chief gives him the ^ari ; 

' 1 shall give you the doga ; 

Bring me things from the mountain to the canoe \' 

III 

We exchange our vayga'a r 
The rumour of my anival spreads throuab the Kova 
We talk and talk. 

He bends and is killed. 

His companions run away ; 

His body is thrown into the ara ; 

The companions of the. KinAna run away. 

We sail home. 

IV 

Next day, the Ma foams up. 

The chtefs canoe stops on the reef ; 

The storm approaches ; 

The chief is anraid of drowning. 

The conch shell is blown ; 

It sounds in the mountain. 

They all weep on the reef. 

V 

They paddle in the chiefs canoe : 

They circle round the point of Bewara. 

* 1 have hung my basket. 

! have met him.* 

So cries the chief. 

So cries repeatedly the chief, 

VI 

Women in festive decoration 
Walk on the beach. 

Kawaruva puts on her turtle rings ; 

She puts on her ItUuga'tt sldrt. 

In the village ol my fathers, in Buralcwa. 

There is fdenty of food ; 

Plenty is brought in for distribotion. 
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The character of this song is extremely elliptic, one might 
even say futuristic^ siQce several scenes are crowded siinul* 
latieously into the picture, In the first strophe we see the 
KinaKA, by which word all the tribesmen from the d'Entrecos- 
teaux Archipelago are designated in Boyowa, on the top of bis 
Mountain in Gabu. Immediately afterwards, we are infoTmed 
of the intentions of Tomalcam to ascend the mountain, while 
the women .cry for Toraya, for the slain chief^—probably his 
kinswomen and widows. The next picture again spans over 
the wide seas, and on the one shore we see the Gabuan sitting on 
the slopes of his hill and far away on the other, under the 
fringe of small clouds lifting above Boyowa, the mother cries 
for her son, the murdered chieL Tomaham takes a resolve, 
' T shall take my revenge,' hearing her cry. 

In the second strophe, the mother dreams about the 
expedition ; the words about revenge to be taken on the Gabu 
men and the directions to anchor and hit him are probably 
taken from her dream. Then suddenly we are transported 
right across to the mountain, the ex potion having arrived 
there already. The strangers, the Kinana are coming down to 
the canoe, and we assist at the words spoken between them 
and the people of Buakwa. 

Then in the third strophe, we arrive at the culmiitaUng 
scene of the drama ; even here, however, the hero, who h also 
his own hard, could not help introducing a few boastful words 
about his renown resounding in the Koya. In a few words the 
tragedy is described : the Kinane bends down, is killed, and 
his body is thrown into the water. About his head we hear 
nothing in thb verse. 

In the next one, a storm overtakes the returning party. 
Signals of distress are re-echoed by the mountain, and like 
Homeric heroes, our party are not ashamed to weep in fear and 
actguisb. Somehow they escape, however, and in the next 
verse, they are already near their village and Tomakam, their 
leader, bursts into a pxau of triumph. It is not quite clear 
what the allusion to the basket m^ns, whether he keeps there 
his Kula trophies or the slain enemy's head ; this latter, in 
contradiction to what we heard in the prose story of its being 
impaled. The song ends with a description of a feast. The 
woman mentioned there is Tomakam's daughter, who puts on 
festive attire in order to welcome her father. 
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C&mparitig now the song with the story, we see tliat they 
do not quite tally. In Uie story, there is the dramatic interest 
of the mother's intervention. VVc gather from it that 
Totnakam, goaded by the aspersions of his fellow-villagers, 
wishes to raalce his return as efiective as possible. He arranges 
the signals of the two conch shdl Masts vhlh Ills motlier, and 
asks her to harangue ttie people at the moment ol his return. 
All this finds no expression in the song. The ruse of the chief's 
SOT* leg is also omitted from there, which, however, does not 
mean that the hero was ashamed of it. On the other hand, 
the storm described in the song b omitted from the story, and 
there is a discrepancy about the head of tlie Gabu man, and 
we do not know whether it really b conveyed in a basket as the 
song has it or impaled, as the story relates t 

1 have adduced in detail tlie story and the song, because 
they are a good iltustration of the native'e attitude towards 
the dangers, and towards the heroic romance of the Eoya, 
They art also interesting as documents, showing which salient 
points would strike the natives' imagination in such a dramatic 
occurrence. Both in the story and in the song, we find empha¬ 
sised the motives of social duty, of satis&ed self-rcg-ard and 
ambition; again, the dangers on the reef, tlie subterfuge in 
killing, hnally the festivities on return home, Much Umt 
would interest us in tlie whole story is omitted, as anyone can 
see for faimtielf. 

Other stories, though not made illuatriotis through being set 
into a song, are told about tlie Koya. I met myself an old man 
in the island of Vakuta, who, as a boy. had been, captured 
with a whole party by a village community of Bobu-speaking 
people on Nomtanhy Island. The men and another small boy 
of the party were killed and eaten, but some women took pity 
on. him, and he was spared, to be brought up amongst them. 
There is. another man, either alive or recently dead in 
Kavataria, who had a similar experience in Fetgusson Island. 
Another man called Kaypoyla, from the small island of Kuyawa 
in the Western Trobriondc, was stranded with hb crew some¬ 
where in the West of Fergusson Island, but not in the district 
where they used to trade. His companions were killed and eaten 
He was taken alive and kept to fatten for a proximate feast" 
His host, or rather the host of the feast in which he was going 
to furnish the pidu ie wiiisttnet, was away inland, to invite the 
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guests, while the host's wife went lor a moment behind the 
house* sweeping the ground, Kaypoyla jumped up and ran to 
the shore. Being chased by some other men from the setUe- 
ment, he concealed himself in the branches of a big tree standing 
on tfje beach, and was not found by his pursuers. At night he 
came down* took a canoe or a raft, and paddled along the coast. 
He used to sleep on shore during the night, and paddle on in 
day time. One night iie slept among some sago-palms, and, 
awakening in tfat morning, found himself, to his terror, sur¬ 
rounded by Kinana men. What was his joyful surprise after 
all, when be recognised among them his friend and Kula 
partner, with whom he always used to trade T After some time, 
he was sent back home in his partner’s canoe. 

Many snch stories have a wide currency, and they supply 
one of the heroic elements in tribal hfe, an element which now, 
with the establishment of white man’s influence, has vanished. 
Yet even now the gloomy shores which our party are leaving to 
the right, the tall jungle, the deep valleys, the hill-tops darkened 
with trailing clouds, all this is a dim tnysterious background, 
adding to the awe and solemnity of tlie Kola, though not 
entering into it. The sphere of activities of our traders Ues at 
the foot of the high mountains, there, where a chain of rocks 
and islands lies scattered along the coast. Some of them are 
passed immediately after leaving Gumasila, Then, after a good 
distance, a small rock, colled Gnrewaya, is met, remarkable for 
the taboos associated with it. Close behind it. two islands, 
Tewara and Uwatna, are separated by a narrow passage, the 
mythical straits of Kadirawatu. There is a village on the 
fimt-mentioned, and the natives of this make gardens on both 
islands. The village is not very big ; it may have some sixty to 
eighty inhabitants, as it can man three canoes for the Kula, It 
has no commercial or Industrial importance, but is notable 
because of its mytbologicai associations. This Island is the 
home of the mythological hero, Kasabwaybwayreta, whose 
story is one of the most important legends of the Kula. Here 
indeed, in Tewara, we are right within the mythological heart 
of the Kula. In fact, we entered its legeudary area with the 
moment the Sinaketan fleet sailed out of the Lagoon into the 
deep waters of Pdolu. 
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II 

Otic« more we must pause, this time in an attempt to grasp 
the natives' mental attitude towards the mytholtigical aspect 
of the Kola. Right through this account it has been our 
constant endeavour to realise the vision of the worldi, as it is 
reHected in the miods of the natives. The frequent references 
to the scenery have not been given only to enliven the narrative^ 
or even to enable the reader to visualise the setting of the native 
customs. I have attempted to show how the scene of his 
actions appears actually to the native^ to describe bis impres' 
sions and feelings with regard to it, as T was able to read them 
in his folkdoie^ in his conversations at home, and in his 
behaviour when passing through this scenery itself. 

Here we must try to reconstruct the influence of myth upon 
this vast landscape, as it colours it, gives it meaning, and 
transforms it into something live and familiar. What was a 
mere rock, now becomes a personality ; what was a speck on 
the hoHcon becomes a beacon, hallowed by romantic associa* 
Uofls with heroes; a meaningless configuration of landscape 
acquires a significance, obscure no doubt, but full of intense 
emotion. Sailing with natives, especially with novices to the 
Kula« I often observed how deep was their interest in sections 
of landscape impregnated with legendary meaning, how the 
elder ones would point and explain, the younger would gaae and 
wonder, while the talk was full of mythological names. It is 
the addition of the human interest to the natural features, 
possessing in themselves less power of appealiitg to a native 
man than to ns, which makes the difference (or htm in looking at 
ie scenery, A stone hurled by one of the heroes into (he sea 
after an escaping canoe; a sea passage broken between two 
islands by a magical canoe ‘ here t wo people turned into rock ; 
there a petrified mage all this makes the landscape represent a 
continuous story or else the culminating dramatic incident 
of a familiar legend. This power of transforming the land¬ 
scape, the visible environment, is one only of the many influ¬ 
ences which myth exercises upon the general outlook of the 
natives. Although here we are studying myth only in its con¬ 
nection with the KuTa, even within these narrow limits some of 
its broader connections will be apparent, notably its influence 
upon sociology, magic and ceremonial. 

The question which presents itself first, in trying to grasp 
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the native outlook on the subject is : what is myth to the 
natives ? How do they conceive and define it ? Have they 
any Une of demarcation between the mythicai and the actual 
reality, and if so, how do they draw this line ? 

Tiieir folk-lore, that is, the verbal tradition, the store of tales, 
legends, and texts handed on by previous generations, is com¬ 
posed of the foUowing classes: first of all, there is what 
the natives call tihogwo, ' old talk,* but which we would call 
tradition ; secondly. AuAwaactu, fairy tales, recited for amuse¬ 
ment, at definite seasons, and relating avowedly untrue events , 
thirdly, wosi, the various songs, and ditties, chanted at 

play or under other special circumstances ; and last, not least, 
tftfgwa or yQpct , the magical spells. All these classes are strictly 
distinguished from one another by name, ^ctioo. social 
setting, and by certain formal characteristics. This brief 
outline of the Boyowan folk-lore m general must suffice here, 
as we cannot enter into more details, and the only class which 
interests us in the present connection is the first one, that 
called fifrogwo. 

This, the ' old talk,* the body of ancient traction, beheved 
to be true, consists on the one hand of historical tales, such 
as the deeds of past chiefs, exploits in the Koya, stories of 
shipwreck, etc. On the other hand, the «&<Jgtiro class also 
contains what the natives call lili'it —myths, narratives, 
deeply believed by them, held by them in reverence, and 
exercising an active influence on their conduct and tribal life. 
Now the natives distinguish definitely between myth and 
historic account, but t hl^ dlstuKction is difficult to formulate, 
and cannot be stated but in a somewhat deliberate manner. 

First of ali, it must be borne in mind, that a native would 
not trouble spontaneously to analyse such distinctions and to 
put them into words. If an Ethnographer succeeded in making 
the problem dear to an intellige&t infonnant (and 1 have tried 
and succeeded in doing tbU) the native would simply state : 

’* We all know that the stories about Tudava, about 
Kudayuri, about Tokosikuna, arc Wi'ii ,* our fathers, our 
kttdada (our maternal undes) told us so; and we always 
bear these talcs * we know them well; we know that there 
are no other tales beside them, which are /ih’M, Thus, 
whenever we hear a story, we know whether it is a 
fi/i'tt or not.** 
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Indeed, whenever a story is told, any native, even n boy, 
would be able to sny whether this is one of his tribal tili'f* or 
not. For the other tales, that is the historical ones, they have 
no special word, but they would describe tiie events as happen¬ 
ing among ' humans like ourselves.' Thus tradition, from 
which the store of tales is received, hands them on labelled as 
and the deAnitton of a fi/t'u, is that it is a stoty trans¬ 
mitted with such a label. And even this deiinition is con- 
Uined by the facts themselves, and not explicitly stated by the 
natives in their current stock of expressions. 

Fbr us, however, even thb is not su£Qcient, and we have to 
search farther, in order to see whether we cannot And other 
indices, other characteristic features which diAerentiate the 
world of mythical events from that of real ones. A reAection 
which would naturally present itself would be this; " Surely 
the natives place their myths in ancient, pre-historic times, 
while they put historical events into recent ages r ” There is 
some truth in this, in so far aa most of the historical events 
related by the natives are quite recent, have occurred within 
the community where they are told and can be directly con¬ 
nected with people and condittons existing at present, by 
memory of living man. by genealogies or other records. On 
the other hand, when historical events are told from other 
districts, and cannot be directly linked with the present, it 
would be erroneous to imagine that the natives place them mto 
a dehnite compartment of time different from that of the myth. 
For it must be realised that these natives do not conceive of a 
past as of a lengthy duration, unrolling itsdf in successive 
stages of time. They have no idea of a long vista of histori¬ 
cal occurrences, narrowing down and dimming as they recede 
towards a distant background of legend and myth, w'hich stands 
out as something entirely different from the nearer planes. 
Ttiis view, so characteristic of the naive, historical thinking 
among ourselves, is entirely foreign to the natives. Whenever 
they speak ol some event of the past, they dUtinguish whether 
it happened within their own memory or that of their fathers' 
or not. But, once beyond this line of <lemareatioti, all the past 
events are placed by them on one plane, and there arc no 
gradations of ' tong ago ' and ' very long ago.’ Any idea of 
epochs in time is absent from their mind ; the past is one vast 
storehouse of events, and the line of demarcation between myth 
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and history does not coincide with any division into definite 
and dtsttncl periods of iinie« Indeed, I have found very 
often that when they told me some story of the past* fot" 
me obviously mythologicai, they would deem it necessary 
to emphasise that this did not happen in their fathers' time 
or in their grand-fathers* time, hut long ago, and that it is 
a Jfii'u. 

Again, they have no idea of what could be called the 
evolution of the world or the evolution of society : that is, 
they do not look back towards a series of successive changes, 
which happened in nature or in humanity, as we do. We. 
in our religious and scientific outlook alike, know that earth 
ages and that humanity ages, and we think of both in these 
terms ; for them, both are etetnaUy the same, eternally youth’ 
ful. Thus, in judging the remoteness of traditional events, 
they cannot use the co-ordinates of a social setting constantly 
in change and divided into epochs. To give a concrete example, 
in the myths of Torosipupu and Tolikalaki, we saw them having 
the same interest and concerns, engaged m the same type of 
fishing, using the same means of locomotion as the present 
natives do. The mythical personages of the natives* 
legends, as we shall presently see, live in the same houses, eat 
I he same food, handle the same weapons and implements as 
those in use at present. Whereas in any of our historical 
Stories, legends or myths, we have a whole set of changed 
cultural conditions, which allow us to co-ordinate any event 
with a certain epoch, and which make us feel that a distant 
historical event, and still more, a mythological one, is happening 
in a setting of cultural conditions entirely different from those 
in which we are living now. In the very telling of the stories 
of* let us say. Joan of Arc, Solomon. Acbillesi, King Arthur, we 
have to mention all sorts of things and conditions long since 
disappeared from among os, which make even a superficial 
and an uneducated listener realise that it is a story of a remote 
and different past. 

I have said just now that the mj-thicaJ personages in the 
Trobriand tradition are living the same type of Ufa. under the 
same social and cultural conditions as the present natives. 
This needs one qualification, and in this we shall find a very 
remarkable triterion for a distinction between what Is legendary 
and what is historical: in the mythical world, although 
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sumiunding conditions were similar, all sorts Of events happened 
which do not happen nowadays, and people were endowed with 
powers such as present men and their historical ancestora do not 
possess. In mythical times, human beings come out of the 
ground, they change into animals, and these become people 
again ; men and women rejuvenate and slough their skins; 
fivtng canoes speed through the air, and things are transformed 
into stone. 

Now this line of demarcation between the world of myth and 
that of actual reality—the simple difference that in the former 
things happen which never occur nowadays —h undoubtedly 
felt and realised by the natives, though they themselves could 
not put it into words. They know quite well that to-day no 
one emerges from underground: that people do not change 
into animals, and mw mrsa ; nor do they give birth to them ; 
that present-day canoes do not fly* 1 had the opportunity of 
grasping their mental attitude towards such th^gs by the 
foltowing occurrence. The Fijian missionary teacher in 
Omarakana was telling them about white man's flying 
machines, They bquired from me. whether this was true, 
and when I coiroboraied the Fijian's report and showed them 
pictures of aeroplanes in an iilustiaied pa^r, they asked me 
whether this happened nowadays orwhetber it were a fifi’K. This 
ciicumstance made it clear to me then, that the natives would 
have a tendency, when meeting with an extraordiaaty and to 
them supematuml event, either to discard it as untrue, or 
relegate it into the regiotis of the fift'u. This docs not mean, 
however, that the untrue and the mythical are the same or even 
similar to them. Certain stories told to them, they insist on 
treating as sasop^ (bes), and maintain that they are not liii'ti. 
For instance, those opposed to missionary teaching will not 
accept the view that Biblical stories told to them axe a ftW’u, 
but they reject them as satopa. Many a time did I bear such a 
consen’ative native arguing thus 

** Our stories about Tudava are true; this b a 
If you go to Laba'i you can see the cave in which Tudava 
bom, you can see the beach where he played as a boy. 
You can see his footmark in a stone at a place in the 
Raybwag. But where are the traces of Yesu Kerbo ? 
\Vho ever saw any signs of the tales told by the misinari ? 
Indeed they are not fifi'u," 
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To sum up, th* distinctioD betweea tic and actual 

or hwtorical reality is drawn ftnnly, iiud there U a definite 
cleavage between the two. Prina /mw. this distinction is 

on the fact that all myth is labelled as such and known 
to be such to all natives. A further distinctive mark of the 
world of iiti'tt lies in the super-normal, supernatural character 
of certain events which happen in it. The superaaturw is 
believed to be true* and this truth is sanctioned by tradition, 
and by the various signs and traces left behind by mythical 
events, more espociaUy by the magical powers handed on by 
the ancestors who lived in times of Uti'u. This magical mhen- 
tance is no doubt the most palpable link between the present 
and the mythical past. But this past must not be inwgined to 
form a pre-historic. very distant background, something which 
preceded a long evolution of mankind. It is rather the past, but 
extrarndy near reality, very much alive and true to the natives. 

As I have just said, there in one point on which the cleavage 
between myth and present reality, however deep, is bridged 
Over in native ideas. The extraordinary powers which men 
possess in myths are mostly due to their knowledge of magic. 
This knowledge is, in many cases, lost, and therefore the powers 
of doing these marvellous things are either completdy gone, 
or ebe considerably reduced. If the magic could be r™vercd, 
m ^n would fly again in their canoes, they could lejuvenate, 
defy ogres, and perform the many heroic deeds which they did 
in andent times. Thus, magic, and the powers conferred by 
it, are really the Imie between mythical tradition and the pre^t 
day. Myth has crystallised into magical formuise, and magic in 
its turn bears testimoiiy to the authenticity of myth. Often 
the main function of myth is to serve as a toundatioo for a 
system of magic, and, wherever magic forms the backbone of an 
institution, a myth is also to be found at the base ©I it In 
this perhaps, lies the greatest sociological importance of myth, 
that is, in its action upon institutions through the associated 
magic- The sociological point of view and the idea of the 
natives coincide here in a remarkable manner, In this book 
we see this exemplified in one concrete case, in that of the 
relation between the mythology, the magic, and the social 
institution of the KnLa, 

Thus we can define myth as a narrative of events which are 
to the luitive supernatural, in this sense, that he knows well 
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that to-4ay they do oot happen. At the same time he believes 
deeply that they did happen then. The socially sanctioned 
narratives of these events ; the traces which they left on the 
surface of the'earth ; the magic in which they left behind part 
of their supernatural powers, the social institutions which are 
associated with the pracdcc of this magic—all this brings about 
the fact that a myth is for the native a living actiiality, though 
it has happened tong ago and in an order of things when people 
were endowed with supcmaturai powers. 

1 have said before that the natives do not possess any 
historical perspective, that they do not range events—except 
of course, those of the most recent decades—into any successive 
stages. They also do cot classify their myths into any divisions 
with regard to thdr antiquity. But In looking at their myths, 
it becomes at once obvious that they represent events, some of 
which must have happened prior to others, For there is a 
group of stories describing the origin of humanity, the emerging 
of the various social units from underground. Another group 
of mythical tales give? accoonts of how certain important 
institutioQS were introduced and how certain customs crystal' 
lised. Again, there are myths referring to small changes in 
culture, or to the introduction of new details and minor customs. 
Broadly speaking, the mythical folk-tore of the Trobriandets 
can be divided into three groups referring to three diffeient 
strata of events. In order to give a general idea of Trobriand 
niythdogy, it will be good to give a short characterisation of 
each of these groups. 

I, The Oldett Mythi, referring to the origin of human 
beings ; to the sociology of the sub^dans and villages : to the 
establishment of permanent relations between this world and 
the next. These myths describe events which took place just 
at the moment when the earth began to be peopled from 
tttidemeath. Humanity existed, somewhere underground, since 
people emerged from there on the surface of Boyowa, in full 
decormtion, equipped with magic, belonging to soi^ divi^ous, 
and obeying definite laws and customs. But beyond this we 
know nothing about what they did underground. There is, 
however, a series of myths, of which one is attached to every one 
of the more important sub-clans, about various ancestors 
coming out of the ground, and almost at once, doing seme 
important deed, which gives a definite character to the subclan. 
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Cert Ain mythotngica! versions about the nether world belong 
also to this series, 

2, KuUur mjfiA*.—Here belong stories about ogres and 

their conquerors . about human beings who established definite 
customs and cultural features; about the origin oJ cert^ 
institutions. These myths are diflerent from the foregoing 
ones, in so far as they refer to a time when Immanity wasalready 
established on the surface of the earth, and when all the social 
divisions had already assumed a definite character. The mam 
cycle of myths which bdong here, are those of a culture hero, 
Tudava. who slays ait ogre and thus allows people to live m 
Boyowa again, whence they aU had fled in fear of being eaten 
A story about the origins of cannibalism belongs here also, and 

about the origin of garden making. i. 

t. Mylks in which figure only ord%nary human bangs, though 
endowed with extraoittiaary magica] powers. These myths 
are distinguished from the foregoing ones, by the fact t 
ogres or non-human persons figure in them, and that they 
refer to the origin, not of whole aspects of culture, such as 
cannibalism or garden-making, but to definite institutions or 
definite forms of magic. Here comes the myth about the 
origins of sorcery, the myth about the origins of love magic, the 
myth of the flying canoe, and finally the several myths. 

The line of divison between these three categories is, ol course, 
not a rigid one, and many a myth could be placed in two or 
even three of these classes, according to its several featnrw or 
episodes But each myth contains as a rule one main subject, 
and if we take only this, there is hardly ever the slightest doubt 
as to where it should be pLiced. 

A point which might appear contradictory in superficial 
reading is that before, wa stressed the fact that the natives had 
no idea of change, yet here we spoke of myths about ' origins ' 
of institutions. It U important to realise that, though natives 
do speak about times when humanity was not upon the earth, 
of tiroes when there were no gardens, etc., yet all these things 
arrive ready-made ; they do not change or evolve. The first 
people, who came from underground, came up adorned with the 
same trinkets, carrying their lime-pot and chewing their betel- 
nut. The event, the emergence from the earth was mythical, 
that b. such as does not happen now; but the human beings 
and the country which received them were such as exist to-day. 
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III 

The myths of the Kula arc scattered along a section of the 
present Kola circuit- Beginning with a place in Eastern 
Woodlark Island, the village ol Wajnwara. the mythological 
centres are spread round altnosi in a scmi<irde, right down 
to the island ol Tewara, where we have leh for the present 
our party from Sinnketa. 

In Wamwara there lived an individual called Gere’u, who. 
according to one myth, was the originator of the Kula. In the 
island of llignnienu. West of Woodlark Island, Tokosiktttta, 
another hero ol the Kula, had his early home, though he 
hnished bis career in Gum as ila, m the Amphletts. Kitava, 
the weslemmoBt of the Harshall Benneitfi, is the centre of canoa 
magic associated with the Kula. It is also the home of 
Kfontkiniki, whose name figures in many formula of the Kula 
magic, though there is no explicit myth about him, except that 
be was the first man to practice an important system of 
moidjtVii (Kula magic), probably the most widespread system 
of the present day. Further W«l, in Wawela. we are at the 
other end of the Kasabwaybwayreta myth, which starts in 
Tewara, and goes over to Wawela in its narrative of events, to 
return to Tewara again. This mythological narrative touches 
the island of Boyowa at its southernmost point, the passage 
Ginbwa, which divides it from Vakuta. Almost all myths 
have one of their incidents bid in a small island between 
Vakuta and the Amphletts, called Gabuwana, One oi the 
mytlis leads us to the Amphletts, that of Tokosikuna ; anothei 
has its beginning and end in Tewara. Such is the geography 
of the Kula myths on the big sector between Muruaand Dobu. 

Although I do not know the other half through investi' 
gations made on the spot. I have spoken with natives from 
those districts, and I think that there are no myths localised 
anywhere on the sector Miirua (Woodlark IfOand), Tubetube^ 
and Dobu. What I am quite certain of, however, is that the 
whole of the Trobriands, except the two points mentioned 
before, tie outside the mythological area of the Kula, No 
Kula stones, associated with any village tn the Northern half 
of Boyowa exist, nor does any of the tnythical heroes of ihe 
other stories ever come to the Northern or Western provinces of 
the Trobriands. Such extremely important c^tres as Sinaketa 
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and Omarakana are never mentioned. This would point, on 
the surface of il. to the fact that in olden days, the island of 
Boyowa, except its Southern end and the Eastern settlement of 
Wawda. either did not enter at all or did not play an impotlant 
part In the Kula. 

I ^hall give a somewhat abbreviated account ot the various 
stories, and then adduce in extenso the one last mentioned, 
perhaps the most noteworthy of all the Kula myths, that of 
Kasabwaybwayreta. as well as the very important canoe myth, 
that of the flying traga of Kudayuri. 

The Munian myth, which 1 obtained only in a very bald 
outline, is localised in the village of Wamwara, at the Eastern 
end of the bland. A man called Gcre’u, of the Luktiha clan, 
knew very welt the magic* and wherever he weiiL^ a!l 

the valuables were given to him, so that all the others returned 
empty-banded. He went to Gawa and Iwa, and as soon as he 
appeared, ^u^pu went the conch shells, and everybody gave 
him the titgi necklaces, He returned to his s'illage, full of 
glory and of KuU spoib. Then be went to Dua^u. and 
obtained again an enormous amount of ann-^eUs, He 
settled the direction in which the Kula valuables have to move. 
Bagi necliaces have ‘ to go,‘ and the arm-sbells ' to come.' 
As tills was spoken on Boyow'a. ‘ go “ meant to travel from 
Boyowa to WoodJarh. ' come ' to travel from Gere*u's viJbge 
to Sinakets- Tlie culture hero Gcre'u was finally killed, 
through envy of hb success in the Kula. 

I obtained two versions about the mythological hero, 
Tokosikuna of Digumenu. In the first of them, he b repre¬ 
sented as a complete cripple, without hands and feet, who has 
to be carried by his two daughters into the canoe. They 
sail on a Kula expedition through Iwa. Cawa, through the 
Straits of Giribwa to GumasUa. then they put him on a 
platform, where he takes a meal and goes to sleep. They leave 
him there and go into a garden which they see on a bill above, 
ill order to gather some food. On coming hack, they find him 
dead. On hearing their wailing, an ogre comes out, marries 
one of them and adopts the other. As he was very ugly, 
however, the girls killed him in an obscene manner, and then 
settled in the island. This obrioudy mutilated and superficial 
version does not give us many clues to the native ideas about 
the Kula. 
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The other vereioa is much more interest mg. TokosikunB, 
according to it, is also slightly crippled, tame, very ugly, and 
with a pitted skin [ so ugly indeed that he could not many. 
Far North, in the mytluca] land of Kokopawa. they play a 
flute so beautifully that the chief of Dtgamenu, the vilUge of 
Tokosikuua, bears it. He wUbea to obtain the flute. Many 
ineu set out, but all fail, and they have to return half way, 
because it is so far. Tokosikuna goes, and, through a mixture 
of cunning and daring, he succeeds in getting possession of the 
flute, and in returning safely to Digumenu. There, Uirough 
magic which one is ted to infer he has acquired on his pumey. 
he changes his appearance, becomes young, smooth-skinned and 
beautiful. The guya'u (chief) who is away in his garden, hears 
the flute played in his village, and returning there, he sees 
Tokosikuna sitting on a high platform, playing the flute and 
looking beautiful. “ Well." he says, all my daughters, all 
ray granddaughters, my nieces and my sisters, you all many 
Tokosikuna ! Your husbands, you leave behind I You many 
Tokosikuna, for he has brought the flute from the distant 
land t " So Tokosikuna married all the women. 

The other men did not take it very well, of course. They 
decided to get rid of Tokosikuna by stratagem. They said : 
'* The chief would like to eat giant clam shell, let us go and 
flsb it." " And how shall 1 catch it ? " asks Tokosikuna. 
*■ You put your head, where the dam-shell gapes open." {Tliis 
of course would mean death, as the dam-shell would close, and. 
if a really big one, would easily cut ofi his head) Tokosikuna^ 
however, dived and with his two hands, broke a ctam-shell 
open, a deed of super-human strength. The others were angry, 
and planned another form of revenge. They arranged a shark- 
fishing, advising Tokosikuna to catch the fish with his hands. 
But he simply strangled the big shark, and put it iuto the 
canoe. Then, he tears asunder a boar’s mouth, bringing them 
thus to despair. Finally they decide to get rid of him at sea. 
They try to kill him first by letting the heavy tree, felled for the 
vaga, fall on him. But he supports it with his outstretched 
arms, and does no harm to himself. At the time of lashing, 
his companioos wrap some uftyaugA (lashing creeper) into a soft 
pandanus leaf ; then they persuade him to use pandanus only 
for the lashing of his canoe, which he does indeed, deceived by 
fleeing them use what apparently b the same Then they 
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sail, the other men in good, sea-worthy canoes, he in an entirely 
uns» worthy one, lashedonly with the soft, brittle pandanus leaf. 

And here begins the real Kula part oi the myth The 
expedition arrives at Gawa, where Tokosikiina remains with 
his canoe on the beach, while the other men go to the village to 
kula. They collect all the soiaLIer aimshells of the soulava 
ty 3 >e. but the big ones, the bagi^ remain in the village, for the 
local men are unwilling to give them. Then Tolcosikiina starts 
for the village after all the others have returned. After a short 
while, he arrives from the village, carrying all the bagido*u 
bagidudu, and bagiriku —that is, all the most valuable types of 
spondylus necklaces. The same happens in Iwa and Kitava. 
His companions from the other canoes go first and succeed 
only in collecting the inferior kinds of valuables. He after¬ 
wards enters the village, and easily obtains the high grades of 
necklace, which had been refused to the others. These become 
very angry ; in Eitava, they inspect the lashings of his canoe, 
and see that they are rotten. ** Oh well, to-monow, VaJcuta I 
The day after, Gumasila,—be will drown in Pilolu,'' In 
Vakuta the same happens as before, and the wrath of his un¬ 
successful companions increases. 

They sail and passing the sandbank of Gabula (this is the 
Trobriand name for Gabuwana, as the Amphlettans pronounce 
it} Tokosikuna eases his helm; then, as he tries to bring the 
canoe np to the wind again, his lashings snap, and the canoe 
sinks. He swims in the waves, carrying the basket-full of 
valuables in one arm. He calls out to the other canoes: 
'■ Come and take your ftogi / I shall get into your »aga / 

" You mairied all our women/' they answer, " now, sbarlm will 
eat you ! We shall go to make Kula in Dobu I " Tokosikuna, 
however, swims safely to the point called KauisaFeta, in the 
island of Domdom. From there be beholds the rock of 
Sdawaya standing out of the jungle on the eastern slope of 
Gumasiia. " This is a big rock. I shall go and live there," and 
turning towards the Digumenu canoes, he utters a curse . 

" You will get nothing in Dobu but poor necklaces, soulava 
of the type of lutumuyuzfa and tuluyanabtva. The big bagiio*u 
will stop with me." He remains in the Amphletts and does not 
return to Digumenu, And here ends the myth. 

I have given an extensive summary of this myth, including 
its first part, which has nothing to do with the Kula, because 
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it gives 3 full character sketch of the hero as a daring sailor and 
adventurer. It shows* how Tokosikuna, alter his Korthem 
trip, acquired uiagic which allowed him to change his ugly and. 
weak frame into a powerful body with a beautiful appearance. 
The first part also contains the reference to his great success 
with women.an association between Kula magic and love magic, 
which as we shall see, is not without importance. In this first 
part, that is. up to the moment when they start on the Kula, 
Tokosikuna appears as a hero, endowed with extraordinary 
powers, due to his knowledge of magic. 

In this myth, as we see, no events are related through 
which the natural appearance of the landscape is changed. 
Therelore this myth is typical of what I have called the moat 
recent stratum of mythology. This is further coniirined by 
the circumstance that no allusion is made m it to any origins, 
not even to the origins of the mwastta magic. For, as the myth 
is at present told and commented upon, ah the men who go on 
the Kula expedition with out hero, know a system of Kula 
magic, the mwasita of Monlkinikt, Tokosikuna^s superiority 
rests with hi$ special beauty magic ; with his capacity to 
display enormous strength, and to face with impunity great 
dangers ; with his ability to escape from drowning, finally, with 
his knowledge of the evi! magic, hiduba/aiaut, with which he 
prevents his companions from doing successftU Kula. This last 
point was contained in a commentary' upon this myth, given to 
me by the man who narrated it. When I speak about the Kuk 
magic more explicitly further on, the reader will see that the 
four points of superiority just mentioned correspond to the 
categories into which we have to group the KuJa magic, when it 
is ckssiGed according to its leading ideas, according to the goal 
towards which it aims. 

One magic Tokosikuna does not know. We see from the 
myth that he is ignorant of the nature of the wayugo, the lashing 
creeper. He is therefore obviously not a canoe-buitder, nor 
acquainted with canoe-building magic. This is the point on 
which his companions arc able to catch him. 

Geographically, this myth links Digumeau with the 
Amphletts, as also did the previous version of the Tokosikuna 
stoiy. The hero, here as there, settles finally m Gumasila, gjjd 
the element of migration ts contained in both versions. Again 
in the last story, Tokosikuna decides to settle in the Amphlcttsi 
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on the Setawaya rock, li we tcmember the Gtimasiian 

legend abont the origin of Kula magic, it also refers to the same 
rock. I did cot obtain the name of the individnaJ who is 
believed to have lived on the Sclawaya rock, but it obviously is 
the same myth, only very mutilated in the Cumasilan version. 

IV 

Moving Westwards from Digumenu^ to which the Tokogi« 
kuna myth belongs, the next impartant centre of Kula magic 
is the island of Kitava. With this place, the rnagfcal system of 
Monikinilci is associated by tradition, though no special story 
is told about this individual, A very impoTtant myth, on the 
other hand, localised in Kitava, is the one which serves as 
foundation for canoe magic. 1 have obtained three indepen¬ 
dent versions of this myth, and they agree substantially. I 
shall adduce at length the story as it was told to me by the best 
informant, and written down in Kiriwinian, and after that, I 
shall show on what points the other versions vary, 1 shall not 
omit from the full account certain tedious repetitions and 
obviously ineasential details, for they are indispensable for 
imparting to the narrative the characteristic flavour of native 
folk-lore. 

To understand the following account, it is necessary to 
realise that Kitava is a raised coral island. Its inland part is 
elevated to a hei^t of about three hundred feet. Behind the 
flat beach, a steep coml wall rises, and from its summit the land 
gently falls towards the central declivity, It b in tbb central 
part that the villages are situated, audit would be quite impossi¬ 
ble to transport a canoe from any village to the beach. Thus, 
in Kitava, unlike what happens with some of the Lagoon 
villages oi Boyowa, the canoes have to be always dug out and 
lashed on the beach. 

TffE Myth of tbb Flvinc Canok of Kudavusi, 

" Mokatuboda of the Lukuba dan and his younger 
brother Toweyre'i lived in the village of Kudayuri. With 
them lived their three sisters Kaygureitjwo, Ka'tikuwakula 
and Muxuraweyri'a. They bad ^ come out from under¬ 
ground in the spot called Lablkewo, in Kitava. These 
people were the (foundation, basis, here: first 

possessors) of the iigtigtt and teaywga magic." 
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" Alt the men oil Kiuva decided oti a freat Kuta expe¬ 
dition to the Koya. The Tnen of Kumwageya, Ka/butu, 
Kabululo and Latela made their canoea. They scooped out 
the in^de of the »ags, they carved the and 

(decorated prow boards), they made the huJaAa (lateral 
gunwale planlca). They brought the component parts to 
the beach, in order to make Hicycwaga (to put and lash 
them together).'■ 

" The Kudayurl people made their canoe in the vUlage. 
Hokatuboda, the head man of the Kudayoii vUlage, ordered 
them to do so. They were angry; ' Very heavy canoe. 
Who will carry it to the beach ? ’ He said ; ’ No, not so : 
it will be well, 1 shall just lash my woga in the village.' 
He refused to move the canoe : it remained in the village. 
The other people pieced their canoe on the beach ; he 
pieced it together in the village. They lashed it with the 
woyugo creeper on the beach ; he laahed his in the village. 
They caulked their canoes on the sea-shore ; be caulked 
hia in the village. They painted thdr canoes on the beach 
with black ; he blackened his tn the village. They made 
the youlata (painted red and white) on the beach: he 
made theyouAiXa in the village They sewed their sml on 
the beach ; he did it in the village, Tlicy rigged up the 
mast and rigging on the beacb ; he in the village. After 
that, tht* men of Kttava made tasaaaria (trial run) and Aabi- 
gidoya (visit of ceremonial presentation), but the Kudayurt 
canoe did not make cither.*' 

" By and by, ah the man of Kitava ordered their women 
to prepare the food. The women one day out all the 
food, the gugu'n (personal belongings), the pari (presents 
and trade goods) into the canoe. Tise people of Kudayuri 
had ah these things put into their canoe in the village. 
The headman of the Kudayuri, Mokatuboda, asked aU hb 
younger brothers, all the members of his crew, to bring 
some of tticir part, and he performed magic over it, and 
made a Ithrvn (magical bundle) of it," 

" The people of other vUlagcs went to the beach : each 
canoe was manned by its usogr/u (members of the crew) 
The man of Kudayuri ordered his crew to man his canoe 
in the vihage. They of the other villages stepped the mast 
on the shore ; be stepped the mast in the vihage. They 
prepared the rigging on the shore ; he prepared the 
rigging m the village. They hoisted the sail on the sea ■ 
he spoke ■ May our sat] be hoisted/ and his companions 
hoisted the sail. He spoke: ' Sit in your places every 
man 1' He went into the house, be took his iigogti (adae) 
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be took wmfc coco-nut oil, be took a staif. He spoke magic 
over the adze, over the coconut oil. He came out of the 
bouse, he approached the canoe. A small do^ of his called 
Tokulubwejdoga jumped into the canoe.* He spoke 
to his crew : ' Pull up the sail higher.' They pulled at 
the halyard. He rubbed tbe staff with the coco-nut oil. 
He the canoe's skids with the stall. Then he 

struck with his tigogu the u'lda of his canoe and the 
doba/ana (that is, both ends of the canoe). He jumped into 
the canoe, sat down, and the canoe flew t " 

" A rock stood before it. it pierced the rock in two, and 
flew through it. He bent down, he looked i his com¬ 
panions (that is, the other canoes of Kitava) sailed on the 
sea. He spoke to his younger brothers, (that is to his 
relatives in the canoe) ; ' Bail out the water, pour it out I ' 
Those who sailed on the eartii thought it was rain, this 
water which they poured out from above.” 

'' They (the other canoes] sailed to Girlbwa, they saw 
a canoe anchored there. They said ; ' Is that the canoe 
from Dobu ? ' They thought so, they wanted to Ub» 
(take by force, but not necessarily as a hostile act) the 
(big cowrie) shells of the Dobu people. Then they 
saw the dog walking on the beach. Ibey said : * Wi-i-i I 
This is Tokulubweydoga, the dog of the Lukuba I This 
canoe they lashed in the vUlage, in the viJla^ of EudayuH, 
Which way did it come ? It was anchored in the jungle I ' 
They approached the people of Kudayuri, they spoke; 
‘ Which way did you come ? ' ' Oh, I came together with 

you (the same way)/ ' It rained. Did it rain over you ? ’ 
' Oh yes, it has ramed over me/ " 

" Next day, they (the men of the other villages of 
Kitava), sailed to Vakuta and went ashore. They made 
their fCula. The next day they sailed, and he (Mokatu- 
boda) remained in Vakuta. ^^'hcn they disappeared on the 
sea, his canoe flew. He flew from Vakuta, When they 
(the other crews) arrived in Gumasila, he was there on the 
promontory of Lubiibuyama. They said ; ‘ This canoe 
is Uke the canoe of our companions/and the dog came out. 
' This is the dog of the Lukuba dan of Kudayuri/ They 
asked him again which way he came; he said he came 
the same way as they. They made the Kula in Guroasita. 
He said : ‘ You sail first, I shall sail later on.' They were 
astonished ' ' Which way does he sail ? ' They slept 

in Gumasiia/' 

* Til* wii) i9E»t* lhj.f is Uv ujzi4 lupne. t^hLcb ukotberniTtluAl 

dog boiT. Abo cf the LuknbA ju mU doo the: one whom 

thfl iniifjcit Ci. Chapter a, Diviiieti 
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" Next day they sailed to Tewaia. they atdved at the 
beach of Kadimwatu. They saw his canoe ancboted 
tbete, the dog came out and ran along the beach. They 
spoke to the Kudayuri men, * How did you come here ? ' 
‘ We came with you, the same way we They made 

Kula in Tewara. Next day, tltey sailed to Bwayowa 
(village in Dobu district). He flew, and anchored at the 
beach Sarubwoyna. They arrived there, they saw t ' Oh, 
look at the canoe, are these hshennen from Dobu ? ‘ The 
dof came out. They recognised the dog. They asked 
him (Mokatuboda) which way he ; ' l came with 
you. I anchored here.' They went to the sill^e of 
Bwayawa, they made Kula in the village, they loaded their 
canoes. They received presents from the Dobu people 
at parting, and the Kitava men sailed on the return 
journey. They sailed fiisl, and he flew through the air,' *' 

On the retiun journey, at every stage, they sec him 
first, they ask him which way he went, and he gives them 
some sort of answer the above ones. 

From Giribwa they sailed to Ritava \ he remained in 
Giribwa : he flew from Giribwa: he went to Kitava, to 
the beach. His gugu’a (personal bdongings) were being 
carried to the village when his companions came paddling 
along, and saw his canoe anchored and the dog running on 
the beach. All the other men were verv angry, because 
his canoe flew." 

'* They remained in Kitava. Next year, they made their 
gardens, all the men of Kitava. The fiun was very strong, 
tbtfe was no rain at all. The sun burned their gardens. 
Thb man (the head man of Kudayuri, Mokatuboda) went 
into the garden. He remained there, he made a 
bulnim^a (evil magic) of the rain. A small cloud came 
and rained on hui garden only, and their gardens the sun 
burned. They (the other men of Kitava} went and saw 
their gardens. They arrived there, they saw all was 
dead, already the sun bad burned them. They went to 
his garden and it was all wet; yams, taitu, taro, ail was ^e. 
They spoke ; ' Let us kill him so that be might die. We 
shall then speak magic over the clouds, and it will rain 
over our gardens ' " 

" The real, keen magic, the Kudayuri man (i.e. 
Mokatuboda) did not give to them ; he gave them not 
the magic of the tigogu (adee ), he gave them not the magic 
of (rain magic); he gave them not the magic 

of the waytigo (lashing creeper), of the coco-nut oil and 
staff. Toweyre'i. his younger brother, thought that he 
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had already received the-magic, hut he was mistaken. 
His elder brother gave him cnJy part ol the magic, the real 
one he kept back.” 

" They came (to Uokatubodn. the head man ol 
Kudayuri), he sat in his vitla^, His brothers and maternal 
nephews sharpened the spear, they hit him, he died.*' 

" Neat year, they decided to make a big Knla expe- 
dition, to Doha. The old leagfl. cut and lashed by 
Mokatuboda, was no more good, the lashings had perished. 
Then Toweyre'i, the younger brother, cut a new one to 
replace the old. The people of Kumwageya and Lalela 
{the other villages in Kitava) heard that Toweyre'i cuts 
hisirago.and they also cut theirs They pieced and lashed 
their canoeson the beach. To weyneT did it in the village/' 

Here the native narrative enumerates every detail of 
canoe making, drawing the contrast between Lhe pro¬ 
ceedings on the beach oi the other Kitavans, and of 
Toweyre'i building the canoe in the village of Kudayuri. 
It is an exact repetition of what was said at the beginning, 
when Mokattiboda was building his canoe, and 1 shall not 
adduce it here. The narrative arrives at the criiicri 
moment when all the members of the crew are seated in 
the canoe ready for the flight. 

*' Toweyre^i went into the bouse and made magic over 
the adze and thecoco-nut oil. He came out, smeared a 
stafl with the oil, Imocked the skids of the canoe. He 
then did as hb elder brother did. He struck both ends 
of the canoe with the adze. He jumped into the canoe 
and sat down ; but the waga did not fly, ToweyTC'i went 
into the house and cried for hb elder brother, whom he 
had slain ; he had Idlled him without knowing his magic. 
The people of Kumwageya and Lalela w*ent to Dobu and 
made their Kula. The people of Kudayuri remained in 
the village/' 

'* The three sisters were very angry with TowtjTe'i, for 
he killed the elder brother and did not learn hb ma^c. 
They themselves had leamt the iigogu, the aayugu magic i 
they had it already in their hpaula (belly). They could 
fly through the air, they were yayava. In Kitava they 
lived on the top of Botigale'a bill. They said : ' Lei us 
leave Kitava and 6y away/ They flew through the air. 
One of them, Na'ukuwakula, flew to the West, pierced 
through the sea-passage Dikuwa't (somewhere in the 
Western Trobriands); she arrived at Simsrm (one of the 
Lousan^ay]. There she turned into a stone, she stands 
in the sea." 
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'* The two^other^ Sew first (due West) to the beach of 
Yaliimugwa (on the Eastera shore of Boyowa), There 
they tried to pierce the coral rock named Yakayba—it 
was too hard. They went (further South on the Eastern 
shore) through the sea-passage of Vilas^ and tried to 
pierce th« rock Kuyaluya—^tiey couldn't. They went 
(further South) and tried tn pierce the rock of Kawakari— 
it was too hard. They went (further South), They tried 
to pierce the rocks at Giribwa. They succeeded. That 
is why there is now a sea passage at Giribwa (the straits 
diTiding the main island of Boyowa from the island of 
Vakuta)." 

'■ They flew (further South) towards Dobu. They 
came to the island of Tewara. They came to the beach of 
Kadimwatu and pierced it. This is where the straits of 
Kadimwatu we now between the islands of Tewara and 
Uwama. They went to Dobu: they travelled further 
South, to the promontofy of Saramwa (near Dobu island). 
They spoke; ' Shall we go round the point or pierce right 
through ?' They went round the point They met 
another obstacle and pierced it through, making the 
Straits of Loma (at the Western end of Dawson Straits). 
They came ba^k, they returned and settled near Tewara. 
They turned into stones; they stand in the sea. One 
of them cast her eyes on Dobu, this is Miirumweyri'a ; 
she eats men. and the Dobuans are cannibals. The other 
one, Kayguremwo, does not eat men, and her face is 
turned towards Boyowa. The people of Boyowa do not 
eat man," 

This story is extremely clear in its general outiine, and 
very dramatic, and all its incidents and developments have a 
high degree of consistency and psychological motivation. It 
is perhajK the most tolling of Ah myths from this part of the 
world which came under my notice. It is also a good example 
of what has been said before in Division II. Namdy that the 
identical condilions, sociological and coltiiral, which obtain at 
the present tune, are also reflected in mythical narratives 
The only exception to this is the much higher efficiency of magic 
found in the world of myth. The tale of Kudayuri. on the one 
hand, describes minutely the sociological conditions of the 
heroes, their occupations and concerns, and all these do not 
differ at aU from the present ones. On the other hand, it shows 
the hero endowed with a truly super-normoi power through his 
magic of canoe budding and of rain making. Hot could it be 
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muTv convincmgty stated than is done in this narrative that the 
fuJI knowledge of the r^ht magic was soldy responsible for these 
supernatural powers. 

In its enumeration of the various details of tribal life, this 
myth is truly a fount ol ethnographic information. Us state¬ 
ments, when made complete and explicit by native comment, 
contain a good deal of what is to be known about the sociology, 
tcchoolog}' and organisation of canoe-making, sailing, and of 
the Kula. If followed up into detail, the incidents of this 
narrative make us acquainted for instance, with the division 
into clans ; with the origin and local character of these latter; 
with ownership of magic and its association with tfte totemic 
group. In almost all mythological narratives of the Trobri- 
ands, the clan, the sub-clan and the locality of the heroes are 
stated. In the above version, we see that the heroes have 
emerged at a certain spot, and that they themselves came 
from underground ; that is, that they ore the hist representa¬ 
tives of their totemic snb<lan on the iurface of the earth. In 
the two other versions, this last point vras not explicitly stated, 
though 1 think it is imptied in the inddents of this myth, for 
obviously the dying canoe is built for the first time, as it is for 
the last. In other versions, I was told that the hole from whicti 
this sub-clan emerged is also called Kudayuii, and that the 
name of their magical sj'stem is Viluvayaba, 

Passing to the following part of the tale, we find in it a 
description of canoe-building, and thu; was given to me in the 
same detailed manner in all three versions. Here again, if we 
would substitute for the short sentences a fuller account of 
what happens, such as could be elidted from any intelligent 
native informant; if for each word describing the stages of 
canoe-building we insert a fall desenptioo of the processes for 
which these words stand—we would have in this mt'tb an 
almost complete, ethnographic account of canoe^bniiding. 
VVe would see the canoe pieced together, tashed, caulked, 
painted, rigged out, provided with a sail till it lies ready to be 
launched. Besides the successive enumeration of technical 
stages, we have in this myth a dear picture of the idle played 
by the headman, who is the nominal owner of the canoe, and 
who speaks of it as his canoe and at the same time directs its 
building; overrides the w^es of others, and is responsible 
for the magic. We have even the mention of the taiasorta and 
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kabigHoya, and several allusiam tn the Knia expedition of 
which the canoe-bnilding in this myth is represented as a 
prelinunaiy sta^e. The frequent, tedious repetitious and 
enuniciadoiis of custotnary sequences of events, interesting as 
data of folk-iore, are not less valuable as ethnographic docu¬ 
ments, and as iUustrattons of the natives' attitude towards 
custom, incidentally, this feature of native mythology 
shows that the task of serving as etbm^raphic inforinant is 
not so foreign and difficult to a native as might at first appear. 
He is quite used to recite one after the other the various stages 
of customary proceedings in his own uarratives, and he does 
it with an almost pedantic accuracy and completeness, and it 
is an easy task for him to transfer these qualities to the arcnunti;, 
which he is called upon to make in the service of ethnography. 

The dramatic effect of the climaT of the story, of the unex¬ 
pected flight of the canoe is dearly brought out in the naimttve, 
and it was given to roe in ail its three versions. In all three, 
the membein of the crew are made to pass through the numerous 
preparatoiy stages of sailing. And the parallel drawn between 
the reasonable proceedings of their fellows on the beach, and the 
absurd manner in which they are made to get ready tii the 
middle of the village, some lew hundred feet above the sea, 
makes the tension more palpable and the sudden denovemera 
more effective. In all accounts of this myth, the magic is also 
performed just before the flight, audits performatice is explicitly 
mentioned and included as an important episode in the story 

The iocident of bailing some water out of a canoe which 
never touched the sea, ¥eeim to show some iruronsistency. If 
wc remember, however, that water is poured into a canoe, 
while it is boat, in order to prevent its drying and consequently 
its shrinking, cracking and warping, the inconsistency and flaw 
in the narrative disappear. ! may add that the bailing and 
rain incident is contained in one of my three veraions only. 

The episode of the dog is more significant and more impor¬ 
tant to the natives, and is mentioned in ail three versions. The 
dog is the animat associated with the Lukuba clan ; that is, the 
nativu wUl say that the dog is a Lukuba. as the pig is a 
3falasi. and the igwana a Lukulabuta. In several stories about 
the origin and relative rank of the clans, eacdi of them is repre¬ 
sented by its toieimc animal. Thus the igwana is the first to 
emerge from underground. Hence the Lukulabuta are the 
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oldest clan. The dog and the pig dispute with one another the 
priority of rank, the dog basing Ills claims on his earlier appear¬ 
ance on the earth, for he followed immediately the igwana ; 
the pig, asserting himself in virtue of not eating unclean things. 
The pig won the day, and therefore the MaJasi clan are con¬ 
sidered to be the dan of the highest rank, thotigh this is really 
reached only in one of its sub-cians, that of the Tabnlu of 
Omarakana- The incident of the l^bu (taking by force) of some 
ornaments from the Dobuans refers to the custom of using 
friendly violence in certain Kuio transactions (see chapter XIV, 
Division II). 

In the second part of the story, we find the hero endowed 
again with magical powers far superior to those of the present- 
day wizards. They <' ^ n make rain, or stay the clouds, it is 
true, but he is able to create a small cloud which pours copious 
rain over bis own gardens, and leaves the others to be shrivelled 
Up by the sun. This part of the narrative does not touch the 
cauoe problem, and it is of interest to us only in so far as it 
again shows what appears to the natives the real source of their 
hero's supernatural powers. 

The motives which lead to the killin g of Mokatuboda are not 
stated explicitly in the narrativeL No myth as a rule enters 
very much into the subjective side of its events. But, from the 
lengthy, indeed wearisome repetition of how the other Kit a va 
men constantly find the Kudayuri canoe outruonmg them, how 
they are astonished and angry, it is clear that his success must 
have made many enemies to Mokatuboda. What is not so 
easily explained, is the fact that be i^ killed, not by the other 
Kitava men, but by bis own Idnsmen. One of the versions 
mentions his brothers and bis sister's sons as the slayers. 
One of them states that the people of Kitava ask Toweyre'i. the 
younger brother, whether be has already acquired the flying 
magic and the rain magic, and only after an affirmative is 
received, is Mokatuboda killed by his younger brother, in 
connivance with the other people. An interesting variant is 
added to this version, according to which ToweyreT kills his 
elder brother in the garden. He then comw back to the village 
and instructs and admonishes Mokatuboda's children to take 
the body, to give it the mortuary attentions, to prepare for the 
burial. Then he himself arranges the sagati, the big mortuary 
distribution of food. In this we hnd an interesting document 
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oi native ciislom And ToweyreH, in spite of havfn^ 

killed his brother, b stiU the man who has to arrange the 
morttiary proceedings, act as master of ceremonies^ and pay 
for the functions perfomied in them by others. He personally 
may neither touch the corpse, nor do any act of moumiog or 
burial i nevertheless he, as the nearest of kin of the dead man, 
is the bereaved one, b the one from whom a limb has been 
severed, so to speak. A man whose brother has died cannot 
mourn any niore than he could mourn for himself.* To return 
to the motives of killing, ihb was done according to all 
accounts by Mokatuboda's own kinsmen, with the approval of 
the other men. envy, ambition, the desire to succeed the head¬ 
man in hU dignity, must have been mixed with spite against 
him- In fact, we see that Toweyrc'i proceeds confidently to 
perform the magic, and bursts out into waUmg only after he has 
discovered he has been duped. 

Now we come to oae of the most remarkable InctdenU of the 
whole myth, that namely which brings into connection the 
or the dying witches, with the flying canoe, and with 
such speed of a canoe, as b imparted to it by magic. In 
the spells of swiftness there arc frequent allusions to ihtyoy&va 
or mulnkwausi. This can be clearly seen in the spell of the 
wayugo, already adduced {Chapter V, Dividon IITL and 
which b still to be analysed linguistically (Chapter XVIII, 
Divisions II to IV)^ The kariyal^ (magiciJ portent, of. 
Chapter XVII, Division VII) of the spell consists In 

shooting stars, that is, when a xeayngQ rite is performed at night 
over the creeper coib, there will be stars falling iu the sky. 
And again, when a magiciact^ knowing this system of magic, 
dies, shooting stars will be seen- Now, as we have seen 
Chapter X. Division 1), failing stars are muiubttAusi in their 
Aight 

tn this story of the Kudayurj we see the mythoio^cal 
ground for this association. The same magic which allowed 
the canoe to sail through the air gives the three skiors of 
Kudayiiri their power of being muli 4 kw^^usi, and of fl^ng. In 
thb myth they are aba endowed with the power of clea^-ing 
the rooks, a power which they ahare with the canoe, which 

* CJ. PmleMfC. O. « Tbe Cbapltr LIV, BitiliJ 

Ami Moiiiiufig Uie itATiw aJ flit TtoMuDd Ifilaodi, 

^ WOOdJirk And Mjinhiill Bcnncltd), 
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cleft a rock immediately after leaving the village. The three 
sisters cleave rocks and pierce the land in severa] places. Bfy 
native commentators assured me that when the canoe first 
visited Giribwa and Kadimwatu at the beginning of this myth, 
the [and was still joined at these places and there was a beach 
at each of them. The rttv/nJhvaHft tried to pierce Boyowa at 
several spots along the Eastern coast, but succeeded only at 
Giribwa. The myth thus has the archaic stamp of referring 
to deep changes in natural features. The two sisters, who fly 
to the South return from the furthest point and settle near 
Tewara, iu which there is some analogy to several other myths 
in which heroes from the Marsbalt Bennett Islands settle down 
somewhere between the Amphletts and Dobu, One of them 
turns her eyes northwards towards the non-cannibal people ol 
Boyowa and she is said to be averse to cannibalism. Probably 
this is a sort of mythological explanation of why the Soyowan 
people do uot eat men and the Dobuans do, an explanation to 
which there is an analogy in another myth shortly to be 
adduced, that of Atu*a'ine and Aturamo‘a, and a better one still 
in a myth about the origins of cannibalism, which I cannot 
quote here. 

In all these traditions, so far. the heroes belonged to the 
clan of Luknba. To it belong Gere'u, Tohosikuna, the 
l^udaynii family and their dog. and also the dog. Tokulubway- 
doga of the myth toM in Chapter X. DivisiDQ V. 1 may add 
that, in some legends told about the ongin of humanity, this 
clan emerges first from underground and in some it 
emerges second in titne, but as the clan of highest rank, 
though iu this it has to yield afterwards to the The 

main Xultur-hem of Kiriwina, the ogre-slayer Tudava, belongs, 
also to the clan of Lukuba, There is even a historic fact, which 
agrees with this mythological primacy, and subsequent eclipse. 
The Lukuba were, some six or seven generations ago, the 
leading clan in Vakuta, and then they had to surrender the 
chieftainship ol this place to the Halasi clan, when the sub-dan 
of the Tabalu, the Malasi chiefs of the highest rank in Kiriwina, 
migrated South, and settled down in Vakuta. In the myths 
quoted here, the Lukuba are leading canoe'builders, sailors, 
and adventurers, that is with one exception, that of Tokosikuna, 
who. though excelling in alt other respects, knows nothing of 
canoe construction. 
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V 

L«t us now proceed to Uie kst named niTtbological centre, 
and taking a very hig step from the Marshal] Bennetta, return 
to Tewara, and to its myth of the origin of the KuUu I shall 
telt this myth in a translation, closely following the orLgtnal 
account, obtained in Kiriwiman from an informant at Oburaku. 
I bad an opportunity of checking and amending hb nerralive, 
by the information obtained from a native of Sanaro'a in 
pidgin English. 

Tbe Story of Kasabwatbwayketa and 
0OKAKARAREDAKEDA 

'* Kasabwaybwayreta lived in Tewara. He heard the 
renown of a rotvWa {spondyhis necklace) which was lying 
(kept) in Wawela. ,Its name was Gumakarakedakeda. 
He said to hb children : * Let u.s go to Wawela, make Kula 
to get this sowfovo,' He put into his canoe unripe coco-tmt, 
undeveloped betd-out, green bananas/' 

" They went to Wawela : they anchored in Wawela, 
His sons went ashore, they wait to obtain Gumakara- 
kedakeda. He remained in the canoe. His son made 
offmug of food, they (the Wawda people) refused, 
Kasabwaybwayreta spoke a charm over the betel-nut : 
it yellowHl (became ripe); he spoke the charm over the 
coco-nnt: its soft kernel swelled; he charmed the 
bananas: they ripened. He took oS his liair, his gray 
hair; bis wrinkled skin, it remained in the canoe. He rose, 
he went, be gave a pokata offering of food, he received the 
valuable necklace as Kula gift, for he was already a 
bsutiful man. He went, he put it down, he thrust it into 
his hair. He came to the canoe, he took bis covering 
(the sloujjhed skin); he donned the wrinkles, the gray hairs, 
he remained." 

His sons arrived, they took their places in the canoe, 
they sa^ to Giribwa. They cooked theb food. He 
called his grandson ; ' Oh, tny grandson, come here, look 
for my lice ' The grandson came there, stepped near 
him. Kasabwaybwayreta spoke, telling him: * My 

grandson, catch ray lice in the middle (of my hair).' His 
grandson patted his hair; he saw the valuable necklace, 
Go m a k a t akedakeda remaining there in the hair of 
Ka^waybwayreta. ' Ee. . he spoke to his father, 
teifing him, ' My father, Kasabwaybwayreta already 
obtained Guroakaiakedakeda.' ' O, no, he did not 
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obUun it I I am a I am beautiful, 1 have not 

obtained that valuable. Indeed, would this wrinkled old 
man have obtained the necklace ? Ko, indeed! ' 

■ Truly, my father, he has obtained it already. I have 
seen it: already it remains in his hair I ‘ " 

*' All the water-vesseb are empty already; the son 
went into the canoe, spilled the water so that it ran out, 
and only the empty vessels (made of coco-nut shell) 
remained. Later on they sailed, they went to an island, 
Gahuta (Gahuwaita in Amphtettan and in Dobuau). This 
man, Easabwaybwayreta wanted water, and spoke to his 
son. This man picked up the water vess^—no, they were 
all empty. They went on the beach of Gabula, the 
usagiiu (members of the crew) dug out their water-boles 
(in the beach). This man remained in the cano« and 
called out: ' O my grandson, bring me here my water, go 
there and dip out my water I ‘ The grandson said ; ' No, 
come here and dip out (youiself) I ' Later on, they dipped 
out water, they finished, and Kasabwaybwayreta came. 
They muddied the water, it was muddy, He sat down, he 
waited." 

“ They went, they sailed In the canoo. Kasabwaybway¬ 
reta called out, ' O, my son, why do you cast me of! ? ' 
Spoke the son: ' 1 think you have obtained Gumakara- 
kedakeda f' ' O, by and by, my son, when we arrive in 

the village, I shall give it to you I ’ ‘ O, no I Wdl, you 

remain, I shall go I " He t^es a stone, a MnaAind one, 
this man Kasabwaybwayreta, he tfaiows so that he might 
make a hole in the canoe, and the men might go into the 
sea. No I they sped away, they went, this stone stands 
up, it has made an Isiand in the sea. They went, they 
anchored in Tewara. They (the villagers) asked: ' And 
where is Kasabwaybwayreta ? ‘ ' O, hts son got angry 

with him, already he had obtained Guinakarakedakeda 1 " 

' 'Well, then, this man Kasabwaybwayreta remained 
in the island Gabola. He saw Tokom'mwawa (evening 
star) approach. He spoke: ' My friend, come here, let 
me just enter into your canoe 1 * *0 no, I ghaH go to 

another place,' There came Kaylateku (Sirius). He 
asked him ; ' Let me go with you.' He refused. There 
came Kayyousi (Southern Cross), Kasabwaybwayreta 
wanted to go with him, He refused. There came 
Umnakayva'u, (Alpha and Beta Centauri), He wanted a 
place in his canoe. He refused. There came Klbi (three 
stars widely distant, forming no consteUarion in our 
sky-chart). He also refused to take Kasabwaybwayreta, 
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There ^me Uluwa |the Fldades). Kasabwayhwayreta 
asked tum to take him. Uluws said: ‘ You wait, you 
Look out, there will come Kayldyadiga, he will take 
you.' There came Eayldyadlga (the iJhree centraJ stars 
tn Onoo's belt). Kafabwayhwayreta asked him; * My 
friend, which way will you go ? ‘ 'I shall come down on 
top of Taryebutu mountaio. 1 shall go down, I shall go 
away.' ' Ob, my friend, come here, let me just sit down 
(on you),* * Ob come,—see on one side there is a vn'i 
(stihgaiee) on the other ride, there is the lo'w (a fish with 
poisonous spikes); you sit In the middle, it will be well \ 
Where is your vill^ ? * ' My village is Tewaia. * ’ What 

stands in the rite of your viUage ? ' 'In the rite of my 
village, there stands a tree t " 

■'They went there. Already the village of Kasabway- 
bwayreta is straight below them. He charmed this busa 
tree, it arose, U went, straight up into the skies. 
Kasabwaybwayreta changed place (from Orion's belt on to 
the tree), he sat on the buso tree. He spoke : ' Oh, my 
friend, break asunder this necklace. Part of it, I shall 
give you i part of it, I shall carry to Tewara.' He gave 
part of it to bis companion. Tim tree came down 
to ^e ground. He was angry because his son left him 
behind. He went underground inside. He there remained 
for a long time. The dogs came there, and they dug and 
dug. They dug him out. He came out on top, be became 
a (evD spirit, see Chapter 11, Division VII,) He 

hits human beings. That is why in Tewara the village is 
that of sorccrexs and witches, because of Kasabwaybway-' 
reta." 

To make tbb somewhat obscure narrative dearer, a short 
commentary is necessary. The first part tells of a Kula expe¬ 
dition in which the hero, hb son, bis grandson, and some 
other members of the crew take pan. His son takes with him 
good, fresh food, to give as soliritoty ofiering and ihtip;. tempt 
his partners to present him with the famous necklace. The son 
is a young man and also a chief of renown. The later stages axe 
clearer: by m^s of magic, the hero changes himsdf into a 
young, attractive man, and makes his own unripe, bad fruit 
into splendid gifts to be offered to his partner. He obtains 
the price without difficulty, and hides it in bb hair. Then, in 
a moment of weakness, and for motives which it b impossible 
to find out from native commentatois, he on purpose reveals, 
the necklace to hb grandson. Most likely, the motive was 
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vanity. His son, and probably also tite other companions, 
become very angry and set a trap for turn. They arrange 
things $o that he has, to go for hts own water on the beach of 
Gabula. When they have already got theirs and while ho b 
dipping it out, they sail away, leaving him marcMned on the 
sand'ha ok. Like Polyphemus after the escaping party of 
Odysseus, be throws a stone at the treacherous canoe, but it 
misses its mark, and becomes an outstanding rock in the sea. 

The episode of his release by the stars is Quite clear. 
Arrived at the village, he makes a tree rise by his magic, and 
after he hag givcm the bigger part of his necklace to his rescuer, 
he descends, with the smaller part. His going undergTotmd and 
subsequent tumihg into a tama'u shows bow bitter he feels 
toward humanity. As usual, the presence of such a powerful, 
evil personality in the village, gives its stamp to the whole 
community, and thLs latter produces sorcerers wd witches. All 
these adi^tions and comments I obtained in cross^questioning 
my original informant. 

The Dohuan informant from Sanaro'a introduced one or 
two variants into the second part of the narrative. According 
to him, Kasabwaybwayreta marries while In the sky, and 
remains there long enough to beget three male and two female 
children. After he has made up his mind to descend to earth 
again, he makes a bole in the heavens, looks down and sees a 
betel-nut tree in bis village. Then he speaks to bis child, 
' When 1 go down, you pull at one end of the necklace.' He 
climbs down by of the necklace on to the betel palm and 

pulls at one end of Gmnakarakedakeda. It breaks, a big piece 
remains in the skies, the small one goes with him bdow. 
Arrived in the village, be arranges a feast, and invites all the 
villagers to it. He speaks some magic over the food and after 
they have eaten it, the villagers are turned into birds. This 
last act is quite in harmony with bis profession of tauva’u, 
which be assumed in the previous version of the myth. My 
Dobuan informant also added, by way of commentary, that the 
companions of Kasabw'aybwayrcta were angry with him, 
because he obtained the necklace in Boyowa, which was not the 
light direction for a necklace to travel in the Kuia. This, 
however, is obviously a rationalisation of the events of the myth. 

Comparing the previously related story of Tokosikiina 
with this one, we see at once a clear resemblance between them 
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in s«va'Bl featares. In both, the heroes start as old, decrepit, 
and very ugly men. By their magical powers, they rejuvenate 
in the course of the story, the one permanently, the other just 
aloughing oB his skin for the purpose of a Kula transaction. In 
both cases, the hero is definitdy superior in the Fula, and by this 
arouses the envy and hatred of hk companions. Again, in both 
stones, the co'tnpanions decide to punish the hero, and the 
island or sandbank of Gabuwana is the scene of the punish' 
fflent. to both, the hero finally settles in the South, only in 
one case it is bis original home, while is the other be has 
migrated there from one of the Marshall Bennett Islands. An 
angmaly in the Kasabwaybwayreta myth, namely, that he 
fetches his necklace from the North, whereas the normal 
direction for necklaces to travel is Irom South to North in this 
region, makes us suspect that perhaps this story is a transfor- 
matkm of a legend about a man who made the Kula from the 
North. lU'treated by his companions, be settled in Tewara, 
and becoming a local Koltur-hero, was afterwards described 
as belonging to the place. However this might be, and the 
hypothetical interpretation is mine, and not obtained from the 
natives, the two stories are so stmtbr that they must be 
regarded obviously as variants of the same myth, and not as 
independent traditions. 


VI 

So much about the ethnographic analysis of these myths. 
Let 03 now return to the general, sociological considerations 
with which we opened this digression into mythology. We 
are now better able to realise to what extent and in what manner 
Kula myths influence the native outlook. 

The main social force governing all tribal life could be 
described as the inertia of custom, the love of uniformity of 
behaviour. The great moral philosopher was wrong when he 
formulated his caUg9rictd irnptrtitivB, which was to serve human 
beings as a fundamental guiding principle of behaviour. In 
advising us to act so that our behaviour might be taken as a 
norm of univasal law, he reversed the natural state of things. 
The real rule guiding human behaviour is this: *’ what everyone 
else does, what appears as norm of general conduct, this is 
right, moral and proper. Let me look over the fence and see 
what aiy neighbour does, and take it as a rule for my 
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behaviour." So acts every ’ man-in-the-street ^ in our own 
society, so has acted the average member of any society through 
the past ages, and so acts the present-day savage; and the 
lower his level of cultural development, the greater stickler he 
will be lor good manners, propriety and form, and the more 
incomprehensive and odious to him will be the non-confonning 
point of view. Systems of social philosophy have been built to 
explain and interpret or misinterpret this general principle. 
Tarde's ' Imitation/ Ciddings' * Consciousness of Kind/ Durk* 
heint's ' Collective Ideas,’ and many such conceptions as' social 
consciousness/ ' the soul of a nation/ 'group mind ’ or now- 
a-days prevalent and highly fashionable ideas about ' su^esti- 
bility of the crowd/ ‘ the instinct of herd,' etc., etc., try to cover 
thiii simple empirical truth- Most of these systems, especially 
those evoking the Fbantom of Collective Soul are futile, to my 
mind, in so far as they try to explain in the terms of a hypothesis 
that which is most fundamental in sociology, and can therefore 
be reduced to nothing else, but must be simply recognised aud 
accepted as the basis of our science. To frame verbal defini¬ 
tions and quibble over terms does not seem to bring os much 
more forward in a new branch of Seaming, where a knowledge of 
facts is above all needed. 

Whatever might be the case with any theoretical inter¬ 
pretations oi this principle, in this place, we must simply 
emphasise that a strict a^erence to custom, to that which is 
done by everyone else, is the main rule of conduct among our 
nativra in the Trobriands. An important coroUaiy to this 
rule declares that the past is more important than the present. 
What has been done by the father—or, as the Trobriander 
would say, by the matemal uncle—is even more important as 
norm of behaviour than what is done by the brother. It is to 
the behaviour of the past generations that the Trubriander 
instinctively looks for his guidance. Thus the mythical events 
which relate what has been done, not by the immediate 
ancestors but by mythica!, iilustrious forbears, must evidently 
carry an enormous social weight. The stories cd important 
past events are hallowed because they belong to the great 
mythical generations and because they are generally accepted 
as truth, for everybody knows and tells them. They bear the 
sanction of righteousness and propriety in virtue of these two 
qualities of preterity and universality, 
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Thus, through the operatiou ol wh2,t might be calicd the 
elementary law of sociology, myth possesses the normative 
power of fixing cuatotn, of sanctioning modes of behaviour, of 
giving dignity and importance to an institution. The Kula 
receives from these ancient stories its stamp of extreme impor¬ 
tance and value. The rules of cotnmetcial honour, of generosity 
and punctiliousness in all its operations, acquire through thb 
their binding force. This is what we could call the normative 
influence of myth on custom. 

The Kula myth, however, exercises another kind of appeal. 
In the Kula, we have a type of Mterprise where the vast 
possibilities of success are very much influenced by chance. 
A man. whether he be rich or poor in partners, may, according 
to his luck, return with a relatively big or a small haul from an 
expedition. Thus the imagination of the adventurers, as in 
all forms of gambting, must be bent towards lucky hits and 
turns of cxltaordinarily good chance. The Kula myths feed 
this imagination on stones of extreme good luck, and at the 
same time show that it lies in the hands of man to biing this 
fuck on himself, provided he acquires the necessary magical 
lore, 

I have said before that the mythological events are dis¬ 
tinct from those happening nowadays, in so far as they are 
extraordinary and super-normal. This adds both to their 
authoritative character and to their desirability. It seto them 
before the native as a specially valuable standard of conduct, 
and as an ideal towards which their desires must go out. 

VII 

But I also said before that, distinct as it is, the mythical 
world is not separated by an unbiidgable gulf from the present 
order of events. Indeed, though an ideal must be always 
beyond what actually exists, yet it must appear just within 
reach of realisation if it is to be effective at all. Now, after we 
have become acquainted with their stories, we can see dearly 
what was meant when it was said, that magic acts as a link 
between the mythical end the actual realities. In the canoe 
myth, lor instate, the flying, the super-noTmal achievement 
of the Kudayun canoe, is conceived only as the highest degree 
of the virtue of speed, which is still being imparted nowadays 
to canoes by magic. The magtcal heritage of the Kuda^iiri 
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dan is still there, mating the canoes sail fast. Had it been 
transmitted in its complete form, any present canoe, like the 
mythical one, could be seen flyin§> In the Kufa myths also, 
magir is found to give super-normal powers of beauty, strength 
and immunity from danger. The mythological events 
demonstrate the truth of the claims of magic. Their validity 
is established by a sort of retrospective, mythical empiry. 
But magic, as it is practised nowadays, accomplishes the same 
effects, only in a smaller degree. Natives believe deeply that 
the formulae and rites of intuasifo magic make those who carry 
them out attractive, itresiatible and safe from dangers (compare 
next chapter). 

Another feature uluch brings the mythical events into 
direct connection with the present statcof affairB,isthe sociolo^ 
of mythical personages. They all are associated with certain 
localities, as are the present local groups. They belong to the 
same system of totemic division into clans and sub-clans as 
obtains nowadays, Thus, members of a sub-clan, or a local 
unit, can claim a mythical hero as their direct ancestor, and 
members of a elan can boast of him as of a clansman. Indeed, 
myths, like songs and fairy stories, are ‘ owned ' by certain sub- 
clans This does not mean that other people would abstain 
from telling them, but members of the sub-clan are supposed 
to poss^ the most intimate knowledge of the mythical events, 
and to be an authority in interpreting them. And indeed, it is 
a rule that a myth wiU be best known in its own locality, that is. 
known with all the details and tm from any adulterations or not 
quite genuine additions and fusions. 

This better knowledge can be easily understood, if we 
remember that myth is very often connected with magic in the 
Trabri^nds, and that this ^tter is a possession, kept by some 
members of the local group. Now, to know the magic, and to 
understand it properly, it is necessary to he well acquainted 
with the myth. is the reason why the myth must be better 
known in the local group with which it is connected. In some 
cases, the local group has not only to practise the magic 
associated with the myth, but it has to look after the observ¬ 
ance of certain rites, ccrcttujnies and taboos connected with it. 
In this case, the sociology of the mythical events » intimately 
bound up with the social divisions as they exist now. But even 
in such myths as those of the Kula, which have become the 
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proj^y oi ail dooiB and local groups within the dL^trictj the 
explicit statement ot the hero's dan, suhnidon and of his village 
gives the whole myth a stamp of actnaJity and reality. Side by 
side with magicH the sociological continuity bridges over the gap 
between the mythical and the actual. And indeed the magical 
and the sociological bridges run side by side. 

1 spoke above (beginning of Division llj of the enlivening 
influence of myth upon landscape. Here it must he noted 
also that the mythically changed leatures of the landscape besj 
testimony in the native's mind to the truth of the myftii. 
The mythicaJ word receives its substance in rock and hiU^ in 
the changes in land and sea. The pierced sea-passagesp the deft 
boulders, the petrified human beings, alt these bring the 
mythological world dose to the natives, make it tangible and 
permanent. On the other handj the story thus powerfully 
illustrated, redacts on the landscape, fill^ it with dramatic 
happenings, which, fixed there for ever ^ give it a definite mean^ 
ing. With this I shall close these general remarks on mythology 
though with myth and mythical events we shaE consfanEly 
meet in further inquiries 

VlTl 

As we return to our pany, who, sailing past the mythical 
centre of Tewara. make for the idand of Sanaro'a, the first thing 
to be related about them^ brings us straight to another mytho¬ 
logical story + As the natives enter the district of Siayawawa, 
they pa5s a stone or rock, called Sinatemnbadiyc^i. I have 
not seen it, but the native tell me it lies among the mangroves 
in a tidal creek, like the stone Gurewaya, mentioned before, 
this One also en|oys certain privileges, and ofiering^ are given 
to tt. 

The natives do not tarry in this unimportant district. 
Their^final goal is now in sight. Beyond the sea, which is here 
land'Iocked Like a lake, the hills of Bobu^ topped by hloyava^u 
loom before them. In the distance to their right as> they 
South, the broad Easterly flank of Koyatabu runs down to the 
water, iorming a d«p valley ; behind them spreads the vdde 
plain of Sanaro'a, with a few volcanic cones at its Northern end, 
and^for to the left the mountains of Normanby unfold in a long 
chain. They sail straight South, making for the beach of 
Sarubwoyna, where they will have to pause for a ritua! bait in 
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order to carry out the ftual preparations and magie. They 
steer towards two black rocks, which mark the Northern end of 
Saiubwoyna beach, as they stand, one at the base, the other 
at the end of a narrow, sandy spit. These are the two rocks 
Atu'a'ine and Aturamo'a, the most important of the tabooed 
places, at which natives lay offerings when starting or arriving 
on Kula expeditions. The rock among the mangroves of 
Sisrawawa is connected with these two by a mythical story. 
The three—tw'o men whom we see now before us in petrified 
form, and one woman—came to this district from somewhere 
‘ OinuyuwB,* that is, from Woodlark Island or the Marshall 
Bennetts. This is the story : 

MVTH OF ATtJ’A’iHB, ATURAIIO'A AND SlNATEMUBADlYE I. 

"They were two brothers and a sister. They come 
first to the creek called Kadawaga in Siyawawa. The 
woman lost her comb. She spoke to her hrethren . My 
brothers, my comb fell down.' They answered her : 

' Good, return, take your comb,* She found it and took 
it. and next day she said | Well, I shall remain here 

already, as Sinatemubadiye'i.’ " 

" The brothers went on. When th^ arrived at Ihe 
shore of the main island, Atu'a’ine said : ' AturaiM a, 
how shall we go 7 Shall we look towards the sea ? * Said 
Aturamo’a : ' O. no. let us look towards the jungle. 
Atutarao'a went ahead, deceiving hia brodiCT, for he was a 
cannibal. He wanted to look towards the jungle, so that 
he might cat men. Thus Aluramo'a went ahead, and hia 
eyes turned towards the jungle, Atu'a’itie turned his eyes, 
looked over the sea, he spoke : ‘ Why did you deceive me. 
Aturamo'a ? Whilst 1 am looking towards the sea. you 
look towards the jungle/ Aturamo'a later on returned 
and came towards the sea. He spoke, ' Good, you 
AtuVine, look towards the sea, I shah look to the jungle f ' 
This man, who sits near the jungle, is a cannibal, the one 
who sits near the sea is good." 

This short version of the myth t obtained in Stnaheta, 
The story shows us three people migrating for unknown reasons 
from the North-East to this district. The sister, after ha^-hig 
lost her comb, decides to remain in Siyawawa, and turns into 
the rock Sinatemubadiye'i. The brothers go only a few miles 
fu rthei, to undergo the same transform ation a t the N orthem end 
of Saiubwoyna beach. There is the characteristic distittetion 
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between the canmbal and the non-c^aibaL As the story 
was told to me in Boyowa, tha t is, in the district where they 
were not man'enters. tlie quaithcadon of ' good ' was given to 
the non-cannibal hero, who became the roclc further out to sea. 
The same distinction is to be found in the previously quoted 
myth of the Kndaynri sisters who fiew to Dobu, and it is to 
be found also in a m 3 dh, told about the origins of cannibalism, 
which I shall not quote here. The association between the 
jungle and cannibalism on the one hand, and between the sea 
and abstention from human flesh on the other, is the same as 
the one in the Kudayuri myth. In that myth, the rock which 
looks towards the South is cannibal, while the Northern one is 
not, and for the natives this is the reason why the Dobuans 
do eat human flesh and the Boyowans do not. The designation 
of one of these nocks as a man-eater {tokanUiita'u) has no 
further meatting, more especially it ts not associated with 
the belief that any special dangers surround the rock. 

The importance of these two rocks, Atu'a’ine and Aturamo'a 
ties, however, not so much in the truncated myth as in the 
ritual surrounding them. Thus, all three stones receive an 
offering—poAohi—consisting of a bit of coco-nut,a stale yam, 
a piece of sugar cane and banana. As the canoes go past, the 
offerings are placed on the stone, or thrown towards it, with the 
words: 

■ " Old man {or in the case of StnatemubadiyeU ' old 
woman *) '* here comes your coco-nut, your sugar cane, 
your bananas, bring me good luck so that 1 may go and 
make my Kufa quickly in Tu'utauna “ 

This offering is ^ven by the Boyowan canoes on tb^ 
way to Bobo, and by the Dobuans as they start on the Kuln 
Northwards, to Boyowat Besides the offerings, certain taboos 
and observance are kept at these rocks. Thus, auy people 
passing dose to the rock would have to bathe in the sea out of 
their canoes, and the children in the canoes would be sprinkled 
with sea-water. This is done to prevent disease. A who 
would go for the first time to kuta in Dobu would not be 
allowed to eat food in the vidnity of these rocks. A pig, 
or a green oocO'>out would not be placed on the soil in tbif 
neigh bourbood, but would have to be put on a mat. A novice 
in the KtUa would have to make a point of going and bathing at 
the foot of Atu’a'ine and Aturamo’a. 
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The Dobuans pokala some other stOQ«, to which the 
Boy 0 wans do not give any offerings. The previously meo- 
tioned Ourewaya rock receives iU share from the Dohuans, 
who believe that if they passed it close by without making a 
pokaiti, they would become covered with sores and die. Passing 
Giirewaya, they would not stand up in theti canoes, nor would 
they eat any food when camping on a beach within sight 
of Gurewaya. If they did so, ^ey would become seasick, fall 
asleep, and their canoe would drift away into the unknown. 

I do not know whether there is any myth In Dobu about the 
Gurewaya stone. There is a belief that a big snake is coiled on 
the top of this rock, which looks after the observance of the 
taboos, and in case of breach of any of them would send down 
sickness on them. Some of the taboos of Gurewaya are also 
kept by the Boyowans, but I do not exactly know which. 

I obtained from a Dobuan informant a series of names of 
other, similar stones, lying to the East of Dobu, on the route 
between there and Tubtube. Thus, somewhere in the district 
of Du'a'u, there is a rock called Kokorakakedakeda. Besides 
this, near a place called Hakaydokodoko there is a stone, 
Tabudaya. Further East, near Bunama, a small stone called 
Sinada enjoys some Kula prestige. In a spot Sina'ena, which 
I cannot place on the map, there b a stone called Taryadab- 
woyro, with eye, nose, lego and hind-nquarters shaped like those 
of a pig. This stone b called ' the mother of all the pigs/ and 
the dbtrict of Sina’ena is renowned for the abundance of these 
animab there. 

The only oiythical fragment about any of these stones 
which I obtained b the one quoted above. Like the two Kula 
myths previously adduced, it b a story of a migration from 
North to South. There b no allusian to the Kula in the narra' 
live, but as the stones are pohaU*i in the Kula, there b 
evidently some association between it and them. To under¬ 
stand this association better, it must be realised that similar 
offerings are given in certain forms of magic to ancestral spirits 
and to spirits of Kultur-heroes, who have founded the institution 
in which the magic b practised. This suggests the conclusion 
that Atii'a'ine and Aturamo'a are heroes of the Kula Uke 
Tokosikuna and Kasabwaybwayreta ; and that their stoiy b 
another variant of the fundamental Kula myth. 
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ON THE BEACH OF SARUBWOYNA 
I 

WHEif Ibe Simiketan fleet passes the two mytbical rocks of 
Ato'a'bie and Aturamoa, the flaal goal of the expedition has 
been already reached. For before them, there stretch in a wide 
expanse the N.W. shores of Dawson Straits, where on the wide 
beach, there are scattered the villages of Bwayowa, Tn'otauna 
and Deyde'i, at the foot oE Koyava’n. Thb latter^ the 
Boyowans call Koyavigima—the Anal mountain. Immediately 
behind the two rocks, there stretches the beach of Sartibwoyna, 
its clean, white sand edging the shallow curve of a small bay. 
This is the place where the crews, nearing their final destination, 
have to make a halt, to prepare themselves magically for 
approac h ing their partners in Dobu. As, on their start from 
Smaketa, they stopped for some time on fituwa and there 
performed the last act of their inaugumting rites and cse- 
monies, so tn the same manner this beach is the place where 
they once more muster their forces after the journey has 
been accomplished. 

This 15 ^e place which was already mentioned in Chapter If 
when, in giving a description of the district, we imagined 
ourselves passing near this beach and meeting there a large fleet 
of canoes, whose crews were engaged in some mysterious 
activities. I said there that up to a hundred canoes might 
have been seen anchored near the beach, and indeed, on a big 
tnat^ku expedition in olden days such a figure could easily have 
been reached. For, on a rough estimate, Sinaketa could have 
produc^ some twenty canoes ; the Vakutans could have joined 
them with about forty ; the Amphlcttans with another twenty ; 
and twenty more would have followed from Tewaia, Siyawawa, 
and Sanaioa. Some of them would indeed not have taken part 
in the Kula. but have followed only out of sheer curiosity, just 
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in the big uvui&ku esipeditionk which I accompaiiicd in 1918 
from Dobu to Sinakcta, the sixty Dobuan canoes were jornud by 
some twelve c^oes from the Ampbletts and about as many 
again from Vakuta. 

The Sinaketans having arrived at this beach, now atop, 
moor the canos near the shore, adorn their peisoziSp and per¬ 
form a whole series of magical rites. Within a short apace of 
time they crowd in a great number of sboit ritea, accompanied 
by fonnul^ as a rule not very long. In fact^ from the moment 
they have arrived at Sambwoyna up to their entry into the 
village, they do not cease doing one magical act or another, and 
the iotim^ga never stop inc^santly muttering their speUs^ To 
the obaerver^ a spectacle of feverish activity unfolds itselfp a 
spectacle which I witnessod in 1918 when 1 assisted at an 
analogous performance of the Dobuan Kula fleet approaching 
Sinaketa. 

The fleet halts ; the sails are furled, the masts dismounted, 
the canoes moored (see Plate XLVIII), In each canoe^ (be 
elder men begin to undo thek baskets and take out their 
personal belongings. The younger ones run ashore and gather 
copious supplies of lea v^ which they bring back into the canoes. 
Then the older men again murmur magical formulx ovet the 
leaves and over other substances. In* this, the foUiffoga is 
assisted by others. Then, they all wash in sea-water, and rub 
themselves with the medicated leaves. Coco-nuts are broken, 
scraped, medicated, and the skin is rubbed with tlic mes^. 
whith greases it and gives it a shining surface. A comb ts 
chanted over, and the hair t^ised out with it (sw Plate XLIX}. 
Then, with crushed beteruut mixed with Lime, they draw red 
ornamental designs on their faces, while others use the 
sayyaku, an aromatic resinous stuff, and draw similar lines in 
black. The fine-smelhog mint plants which has been chanted 
over at home before starting, is taken out of its little receplacte 
where il was preserved Ln coco-nut oil* The herb is inserted into 
the armlets, while Ibe few drops of oil are smeared over the 
body* and over the fifoM, the magical bundle of p^n (trade 
goods) 

AU the magic which is spoken over the native cosmetics ts 
the ftiwdsi^ (Kula magic) of beauty. The mam aim of these 
spelts is the same one which we found so dearly expressed in 
myth : to tnake the man beautilulp attractive, and irresistibk 
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to his Kula partner. In the ni 3 nhs we saw bow an ol<I, ugly and 
ongainly man becomes transformed by his magic into a radiant 
and charming youth. Now this mythicai episode is nothing 
else but an exaggerated version of what happens every lime, 
when the miratiUi of beauty is spoken on Sambwoyna beach or 
on other similar points of approach. As my informants over 
and over again told me, when explaining the meaning of these 
rites; 

" Here we are ngly; we feat bad fish, bad food: our 
faces remain ugly. We want to sail to Dobu ; we keep 
taboos, we don't eat bad food. We go to Sanibwoyna; 
we wash r we chann the leaves of sUasUa ; we charm the 
coco-nut; we pulHiwa {anoint otmelves); we make our red 
paint and black j»int T we put in our finc-smelHng vana 
(herb ornament in armlets); we arrive in Dobu beautiful 
looking. Our partner looks at us, sees our faces are 
beautiful: he throws the vaygu'a at os." 

The bad fish and bad food here mentioned are the articles 
which are tabooed to those who know the miraafiln, and a man 
may often unwittingly break such a taboo. 

There is no doubt that a deep belief in the eSicacy of such 
magic might almost make it efiective. Although actuai beauty 
cannot be imparted by spells, yet the feeling of being beauriiul 
through magic may give assnrancej and influence people in 
their behaviour and deportment, and as in the transaction it 
is the manner of the soliciting party which matters, this magic, 
no douht, achieves its aim by pyschotogicaJ means. 

This branch of Kula magic has two courtter-parts in the 
other magical lore of the Trobrianders. One of them is the love 
magic, through which people are rendered attractive and 
irresistible. Their belief tn these spells is such that a "'J" 
would always attribute all his success in love to tbdr eflidency. 
Another type dosdy analogous to the beauty magic of the 
Kula 13 the specific beauty magic practised before big dances 
and festivities. 

Let us now give one or two samples of the magic which is 
performed on Sarubwoyna beach. The ritual in all of it is 
exceedingly simple. In each case the formula is spoken over 
a certain substance, and then this substance is applied to the 
body. The first rite to be peifonned is that of ceremomal 
washing. The toliwaga brings hts mouth close to the big 
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buD<Ue$ of berbs, brought from the £hor« and utters tbe 
formula called kAykahtty* {tbe ablution formula) over tbeni« 
After an ablution, these leaves are nibbed over the skiiu of 
all those in the canoe who practise Kuta. Tbetj, in the 
same succession as I mentioD them, the coco-nut, tbe comb, the 
ordinary or the aromaUc black paint or the betel-nut are 
charmed over.* Only one, as a rule, of the paints is used. In 
some cases the t^ivaga does the spell for everybody.. In other 
cases, a man who knows, say, the betel-nut or the comb spell, 
wjU do it for bimselJ or even for all others. In some cases 
again, out of all these lites, only the kAykakAyA {ablution) 
and one of the others will be performed. 

Kavrakaya Speu. 

" O kaiatuna dsh, O utArabwAgA fish, yahwav fish, 
TCTcgu fish I '■ 

" Their red paint, with which they are painted ; their 
red paint, with which they are adorned." 

" Alone they visit, together we visit; alone they visit, 
together we visit a chief." 

'* They take me to their bosom \ they hug me," 

" The great woman befriends me, where the pots are 
boiling ; the good woman befriends me, on the sitting 
platform ” 

" Two pigeons stand and turn round: two parrots Ay 
about." 

" No more it is my mother, my mother art thou, O woman 
of Dobu 1 No more it is my father, my lather art thou, O 
man of Dobu 1 No more it is the high platform, the high 
platform are his arms : no more it is the sitting platform, 
the sitting platform are his legs ; no more it is my lime 
spoon, my lime spoon b hb tongue; no more it b my 
lime pot, my lime pot b bb gullet." 

ThU formula then passes into the same ending as the 
siUuntveya spell, quoted previously, Chapter VI f, which 
runs: " Recently deceased spirit of my maternal uncle, 
etc." 

At the beginning of thbspdl, we find enumerated a series of 
fish names. These fishes all have red markings on their bodies, 
and they are tabooed to tbe people, who recite the mwastfa magic 
and do tbe Ktda. If eaten, they would give a man an u^y 
appearance. The a bove quoted saying of one of my informa n ts: 

* CoBtwre ,S<i. V) In tile Srticr|iti£ Tahlt pf KnU nuipc, ifl 
ChaptfT XVU. [k 410. 
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*' wt bad fish, we ate «gly/' refers to these fishes amongst 
others. In this formula, the invocation b partly an appeal for 
assistance, a nd partly a sort of exorcism, which is meant to undo 
(tie evil effects of breaking the taboo of eating these fish. As 
this formula is associated with the ritual washing, the whole 
preceding possesses a sort of magical consistency, which obtains 
within an exceedingly obscure and confused concatenation of 
ideas ; the redness of the fish, the red painting on the human 
bodies for beauty, the invocation of the fishing magic, the taboo 
on this fish. These ideas hang together somehow, but it would 
be unwise and incorrect to attempt to put them into any logical 
order or sequence.* Tlic sentence about ' visiting,' in this 
spell could not be made dear by any of my native informants. 

T venture to suggest that the fish are invited to assist the 
adventurer on his Kula visit, and to help him with their beauty. 
The next few sentences refer to the reception he anticipates 
at Dobu, in the forcible and exaggerated language of magic. 
The words which have been here tran.<dated by ' take la bis 
bosom,' ' hug,' ‘ befriend,' arc the terms used to describe the 
fondhng and rocking and hugging of small children. According 
to native custom, it would not be considered effeminate or 
ridiculous for men to put their arms round each other and 
walk or sit about thus. And it must be added, this is done 
without any homo-sexual intention, at least of the grosser type. 
None the less, no such fondling would really take place between 
the Oofauans and their Kula partners. The mention of the 
’ great woman,* the ‘ great good woman ' refers to the wife and 
sister of the partner, who, as we have said before, are considered 
to wield great infiuence in the transactions. 

The two pigeons and the two parrots express meta- 
phorically the friendship between the reciter of this magic 
and bb partner. The long list that follows expresses the 
exchange of bis ordinary relations (or his Dobuan friends. An 
exaggerated description follows of the intimacy between hUn 
and his partner, on whose aims and legs ho will sit. and from 
whose mouth he will partake of the betel chewing materials. 

J shall give a sample of another of these spells, associated 
with adornment and personal beauty. This is the spell spoken 

* TEiet? iMtlfr expreiKloa to ths mQtlul rgUktioil of 

tb»r iilav ihiJi thJlt by FmcT In dvtxtibe thr typUAl Ceimu r^l 

fTia^£ tbauf[ht, tfiH * c(jntj^pr> cM idrAl/ Fhe «ubjertivir« pfeycbo1a|pcaL 
leniifi tluf QAtlvn to ibc bcLicl in cn^cul toatJftns of thin^x 
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over the betel-tiut with which the t^waga end the members of 
hb canoe draw lines of vermilion red on their fac». Youn^ 
betehnut, when crushed with Ume in a stnnil mortar, produces 
pigment of wonderful biightne&s and intensity. Travellers tn 
the countries of the Indian Ocean and parts of the Pacific know 
it well, as the paint that colours the lips and tongues of the 
natives. 

Talo Spell 

" Red paint, red paint of the udateada fish t Red paint, 
red paint, of the mirayiUi fish f At the one end O'! the 
aromatic pandanus fiower-petal; at the other end of the 
Duwaku flowei. There are two red paints of mine, they 
flare up, they flash." 

My head, it flares up, it Sashes ; my red paint, it 
flares up, it flashes. 

My facial blacking, it flares up, it flashes ; 

My aromatic paint, it flares up, it flashes ; 

My little basket, it flares up, it Sashes; 

My lime spoon, it flares op, it flashes ; 

My lime pot, it flares up, it flashes; 

My comb, it flares up, it flashes." 

And so on, enumeraiing the various personal appurten'- 
ances, such as the mat. the stock-in-trade, the big basket, 
the charmed bundle (fshiva) and then again the various 
p^s of hia bead, that b hb nose, hb occiput, his tongue. 
bi3_throat, his larynx, hb cy«, and hb mouth. The whole 
series of words is again repealed with another leading 
word instead of " it flares op, it flashes." The new 
word, * Mt^pvay^wd't' b a compound, expressing a desire, 
a coveting, nascent in the eyes. The eyes are, according 
to native psycho-ph 3 rsical theories, the seat of admiration, 
wish and appetite in matters of sex, of greed for food, and 
for materiU possessions. Here, this expn^ion conveys 
that the Dobuan partner, will, on beholding his visitor, 
desire to make Kula with him. 

The spef] ends! " My head b made hrighl, my face 
flashes. I have a^uired a beautiful shape, like that of a 
chief: I have aerjuired a shape that b good. [ atn the only 
one ; my renown stanfls alone." 

At the beginning we have again the mention of two 
fishes ; evidently the redness of the fish is the right redness for 
the Kula f f am unable to explain the meaning of the second 
sentence, except that the petab of the pandanus flower arc 
slightly colour^ at one end. and that they are considered as 
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one of the finest and moat attracdvt ornaments. The middie 
part and the end of thb spell need no commentary. 

The^ two spells will be siTfEeient to indicate the general 
character of the beauty magic of the Kula. One more spell 
must be adduced heref that of the conch sheU. This shell is 
as a rule medicated at this stage of the Kuta proceedings. 
Soittetim^r however^ the i^>liwa£o would, before departure 
from home, utter the formula into the opening of the conch 
shell, and close this up carefully, so that the virtue might not 
evaporate. The conch shell is made of a big specimen of the 
Cnrsfs ccmiifn shellk at the broad end of which the apex of the 
spiral windings is kuoched out, so as to form a mouth-piece. 
Tlie spell is not uttered into the mouthpiece, but into the broad 
opening between the Ups, both orifices being afterwards closed 
with coco-nut husk fibre until the slid! has actually to be 
blown. 


The Spell of the Ta'uva (Conch BhellJ 

Mwaniia^ Mwaniial Come there together; I will 
make you come there together 1 Come here togetlier ; 
I will make you come here iogether I The rainbow appears 
there; 1 will make the rainbow appear there ! The 

rainbow appears here : I will make the rainbow here/*' 

** Who comes ahead with the Kula ? I ** (here the 
name of the reciter is uttered)^ come ahead with the Kuta, 
1 shah be the only cluef : 1 shall be the only old raan ; 
I shat] he the only one to meet my partner on the road. 
My renown stands atone ; my name h the only one. 
Beautiful valuables are exchanged here with my partner : 
Beautiful valuables are exchanged there with my partner ; 
The eoutents of my partner's basket are mustered/* 

After this exordium there comes a middle part, con¬ 
structed on the general principle of one word's being 
repeated with a series of others. The keyword here is an 
expression denoting the state of excitement which sekea 
a partner, and makes him give generous Kula o0eiings. 
This word here is repeated first with a series of words* 
describing the various personal belongings of the partner^ 
his dog, his bell: his tabooed coco-nui and betd-nui ; and 
then, with a new series of terms denoting the different 
classes of Kula valuables w^hich are expected to be given. 
This part could therefore be translated thus 
" A state of excitement seizes his dog, his beStp hU 
gwara * ■ (taboo on coco-nuts and betel-nuts) ** his 
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neckl&ce, his neckkice, bis ba^ain necklace, 

etc.” The spell ends in a typical manner : '* I shall 
Aula, I shall rob my Ktila; I shall steal my Kula: 1 
shall pilfer my Kula, I -«itia3] hdA so as to make my 
canoe sink; I shall kuU so as to make my outrigger 
go under. My fame b like thunder, my steps are like 
earthquake 1 ” 

The first word of tbb spell, mvanifit, b the native asme for 
a long worm covered with dugs of bfack armour. 1 was told 
that it b mentioaed here becanse of its similarity to the 
spondylus shell necklaces, which also consbt of many rings, I 
obtained this formula in Sinaketa. hence thb iuterpretation 
heeds only the necklaces, though the simile might also obviously 
be extended to armsbells, for a numbei: of aimsbelb threaded 
on a string, as they can be seen on Plate LX. presents also a 
likeness to the mvsKtfa worm. It may be added here that 
Sinaketa b one of these Kula communities in which the 
overseas expeditions are done only in one direction, to the 
South, from where only the spondylus necklaces are fetched. 
Its countetpart, Kidwina, to the North, carries on again only 
one-sided overseas Kola. The fotmtdse which I obtained in 
Kiriwina differ from those of Sinaketa in their main parts : 
whenever there b a tbt of spondylus necklaces in a Sin^etau 
ia^rp^oii (main part) a list of the several varieties of aimshelb 
would be used in a Kiriwiman taPwana.. In Kitava, where, 
as in several other Kula communities, the overseas expeditions 
an carried out in both directions, the same formula would be 
used by the same man with two difierent maitt parts, according 
as to whether be was sailing East to fetch mwah', or West to 
fetch soufaea. No changes, however, would be made in the 
beginning of a spell. 

The sentence ' come here together ‘ refers to the collected 
valuables. The play on ' there ' and ' here,* represented in 
the native language by the sounds ' m ’ and ' w,' which are 
used as interchangeable fonnatives, b very frequent in magic ; 
(see Chapter XVTIl, Divbion XIl). The rainbow here 
invoked b a kafiysta (magical portent) of thb formula. When 
the conch shell b blown, and the fieet approaches the shore, a 
rainbow wilt appear in the skies. 

The rest of the exordium b taken up by the usual boasts and 
exaggerations typical of magic The middle part needs no 
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conuDentory. Il is dear tbat the sound of the condi sfadl ts 
meant to arouse the partner to do his duty eagerly. The magic 
spoken into the conch shell hdghtens and strengthens this 
effect. 


II 

After the beauty magic and the spell over the conch 
shell am finished—and the trhole performance does not take 
more than half an hour or so—every man, in full festive array, 
takes his place in his canoe. The sails have been folded and the 
masts removed, and the final stage is done by paddling. The 
canoes dose in, not in any very regular fomiation, but keeping 
near to one another, the canoe of the toiVuvitfdku as a rule 
moving in the van. In each canoe, the t<Aiwaga sits at his 
proper place in the middle of the canoe near the gebobe (spedaJ 
erection made for cargo). One man sits in the front, right 
against the prow^boaid, and another at the stern on the 
platform. All the remaining members of the canoe wield the 
Judies, while the small boy or the junior member of the crew, 
sits near the front, ready to blow the couch shdl. The oarsmen 
swing their leaf-shaped paddles with long, energetic and 
swift Strokes, letting the water spray off them and the glistening 
blades flash in the sunlight—a ceremonial stroke which they 
call kavUtavita (lightening). 

As the canoes begin to move, the three men. so far idle, 
intone a chant, redting a spedal magical formula, each a 
different one. The man in the front, holding his band on Ihe 
iabttyo (oval prow-board), recites a sped, caUed kayiftuna 
tabuyo (the swaying of the prow-board). The toHwaga in the 
middle recites the powerful formula called kavalikuliku (the 
earih(]uake spell), a formula which makes “ the mountain 
tremble and subside/' The man at the stem recites what is 
called htyUtviUiM moymtaaga, a name which I cannot very 
well explain, which literally means.the changing of the caiir>e 
entrance,’* 'nius, laden with magical force, which is poured 
forth iiresLsttbly on to the mountain, the canoes advance 
towards the goal of their enterprise. With the voices of the 
recitere mingle the soft, penetrating sounds of tlte conch shell, 
btending their various pitches into a weird, disturbing harmony. 
Samples of the three spdls must he given here. 
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Kayikitna Tabcyo 

" Moniborogu, MatilAva*u ('* 

** Fish-hawk, fall on thy prey, tatch it. 

My prow-boaid, 0 fish-hawk, fall on thy prey, catch it " 

This key expression, the invocation of the fish-hawk, is 
repeated with a string of words, denoting, first, the oma- 
mental parts of the canoe; afterwards, certain of its 
constructive parts ; and finally, the lime-pot, the lime stick 
the comb, the paddles, the mats, the litaoa (magical 
bundle), and the usagatu {members of the crew), llie spell 
ends with the words;— 

" I shall kuin, I shall rob my Kula. etc.," as in the 
previously given formula of the conch shell. 

The first two words of this spell are personal names of men, 
as the initial syllable Ho- indicates, but no infomaation about 
them was available. The allmion to the fish-hawk in the ntaio 
part suggests a connection between the action of the rite, that 
is, the moving of the tahuyo. with this part of the spell, for the 
ornamental prow-boards are called synonymously buriiman 
(fish-hawk). On the other hand, the expression ; “ Fish-bawk, 
fall on thy prey," is no doubt also a magical simile, expressing 
the idea; As a fish-hawk falls on bis prey and carries it off, 
so let this canoe faU on the Kula valuables and carry them off," 
The association of this ainule with the act of shaking the prow- 
boards is very suggestive. It may be an attempt to a^imilate 
the whole canoe and all its parts to a fish-hawk falling on its 
prey, through the special mediation of the ornamental prow- 
board. 

The spell recited by the ti^maga in the middle of the canoe 
runs thus 

KAVAUXnU KU 

" I anchor at the open sea beach, my renown teaches 
the Lagoon t I anchor at the Lagoon, my renown reaches 
the open sea beach." 

" I hit the mountain; the mountain shivers; the 
mountain subside ; the mountain trembles; the mDuntain 
falls down ; the mountain falls asunder. I kick thegrottnd 
on which the mountain stands. 1 bring together, I 
gather." 

" The mountain is encountered m the Kula; we en¬ 
counter the mountain in the Kula." 

The express! on, kubara, takmha, Avdard, which we have 
here translated by " the mountain is met in the Kula, etc." 
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U then repeated with a long string of words denoting the 
varioQS classes of valuables to be received in the Kula, 
It ends with the conclusiou already quoted; " Hy 
rexLOwn is like thunder, my steps are iilce earthquake." 

The opening two sentences are dear ; they contain 4 typical 
magical exaggeration, and equally typical permutation of 
words. Then comes the terrible verbal onslaught on " the 
mouataiu," in which the dreadful upheaval is carried on in 
words. " The mountain " (Aeya) stands here for the com¬ 
munity of partners, for the partner, for his mind. It was very 
difficult to translate the expression kv^ra, taku&a kuhara. It 
is evidently an archaic word, and I have found it in several 
formuhe of the It seems to mean something like an 

encounter between the approaching Sect and the koya. The 
word for sea battle is in. the Trobriand language, and 

kubara in that of the Amphletts and Dobu, and as often the 
words of the partner’s language are mixed up into these 
formole, this etymology and translation seem to be the correct 
ones. 

The third formula, that of the man in the stem, is as 
follows:— 

Kavtavtucna Mwoykawaca 

" Crocodile, fall down, take thy man I push him down 
under the gtbobc I (part of the canoe where the cargo is 
stowed away).” 

'' Crocodile, bring me the necklace, bring me the 
^ogido’ii, etc." 

The formula is ended by the usual phrase; " I shall 
kula, I shall rob my Kula, etc.," as in the two previously 
quoted spells (Ta'oyo and Kayikoha taboyo). 

This formttla is obviously a pendant to the first of these 
three spells, and the crocodile is here invoked instead of the 
fish hawk, with the same significance. The rest of the spell is 
clear, the crocodile being appealed to, to bring aU the diff erent 
classes of the spondytus shell valuables. 

It is interesting to reflect upou the psychological importance 
of this magic. There is a deep belief in its efficiency, a belief 
cherished not only by those who advance chanting it, but shared 
also by the men awaiting the visitors on the shore. The 
Dobuans know that powerful forces are at work upon them. 
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Tli«y must fed the wuv« of magicd ittflueace slowly advancing, 
spreading over their villages. They hear the appeal of the 
conch-shell, waiting the magic to them in its irresistible note. 
They can guess the mumiur of the many voices accompanying 
it. They know what is expected from them, and they rise to 
the occasion. On the part of the approaching party, this 
magic, the chant of the many voices biend^ with the ts’uyo 
(conch shell), expresses their hopes and desires and their rising 
excitement: their attempt to *' shake the mountain." to stir 
it to its very foundations. 

At the same time, a new emotion arises in thdr minds, that 
of awe and apprehension; and another form of magic has to 
come to thdr asdstnnce at this juncture, to give expression to 
this fear and to assuage it^the magic of safety. Spells of 
this magic have been spoken previously, perhaps on the beach of 
Sarubwoyna alongside with the rest, perhaps even earlier, at 
one of the intermediate stages of the journey. But the rite 
will be performed at the moment of setting foot ashore, and 
as this is also the psychological moment to which the magic 
corresponds, it must be described bere¬ 
ft seems absurd, from the rational point of view, that the 
natives, who know that they are expected, indeed, who have 
been invited to come, should yet feel uncertain about the good 
will of thdr partners, with whom they have so often traded, 
whom they have received in visit, and themselves visited and 
re-visited again and again. Coming on a customary and peace¬ 
ful errand, why should they have any apprehensions of danger, 
and develop a special magical apparatus to meet the Batives of 
Dobu ? This is a logical way ^ reasoning, but custom is not 
iogical, and the emotional attitude of man has a greater sway 
over custom than has reason. The main attitude of a native to 
other, alien groups is that of hostility and mistrust. The fact 
that to a native every stranger is an enemy, is an ethnographic 
feature reported from all parts of the world. The Trobnander 
is not an exception in this respect, and beyond hts own, narrow 
social horiton, a wall of suspidon, misunderstanding and latent 
enmity divides him Irom even near neighbours. The Kula 
breaks it throng at dehnite geo|raphical points, and by means 
of special customary transactions. But, like everything 
extraordinary and exceptional, this waiving of the general 
taboo on strangers must be justified and bridged over by magic. 
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Indeed, the customjury behaviour of the Dnbuans and of thb 
visitors expresses this state of aifaiis ^ith sin g n t^r accuracy. 
It is the custoroary rale that the Trobnandteis should 
received hrst with a show of hostility and fierceness ; treatiid 
almost as intruders. But this attitude entirely subsides after 
the visitors have ritually spat over the villa^ on thdr arrival. 
The natives express thdr ideas on this sabject very character-’ 
istically I 

" The Dohu man is not good as we are. He is fierce, he 
is a man’-eater I When we come to Dobu, we fear him, he 
might kill us. But see I 1 spit the charmed ginger root, 
and their mind turns. They lay down their spears, they 
receive us well.” 


Ul 

This show of hostility is fixed into a definite ceremonial 
attitude when the Dobuan village, which consists of a collection 
of hamlets, has been laid under a taboo. On the death of a 
man of importance in any of the hamlets, the whole community 
undergoes the so called gwara taboo. The eocoHiut and betd* 
nut palms arcacd and within the village are not allowed to he 
scaled, and the fruit must not be touched by the Dobnans 
thflm.selves. and still less by strangeis. This state of affairs 
lasts 8 varying length of time, according to the importance 
of the dead man, and to other ctrcmnsiances. Only after the 
gwdra has nm out its course, and ts ripe for expiciog, do the 
Kiri w in lans dare to come on a visit to Oohn, having been 
advised beforehand of the circumstance. But then, when they 
arrive, the Dobnans put up a show of real hostility, for the 
visitors will have to break the taboo, they will have to scale 
the patms, and take the forbidden fruit. This is in accordance 
with a wide-spread Papuo-llclanesian type of custom of 
finishing tabooed periods ; in oil cases, someone else, who is not 
under the taboo, has to put an end to ft, or to force the imposer 
of the taboo to break it. And in all cases, there Is some show 
of violence and struggle on the part of the one who has to aUow 
it to be broken. In this case, as the Kiriwiniaii natives put it ! 

■’ S^postng we do not perform the ka’uhAnaH (safety 
^ afraid, when there is a gofara in Dobu, 
The Dobuans put on war paint, take spear in hand, and a 
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pidnUt {sword dot?) ; they sit and look at us. We run into 
the village T climb ue tree. He runs at ns ' Don't 
climb/ be cries. Then we spit Uyy* {ginger rooty at him. 
He throws down his spear, he goes back and smiles. The 
women take the speazs away. We spit all around the 
village. Then he is pleased. He speaks: 'You dimb 
your coco-nut. your betel-nut: cut your bananas.' " 

Thus the taboo is broken, the gaara is finished, and the 
customary and bistrionic moment ol tension is over, which 
must have been none the less a strain on the nerves of both 
parties. 

This is the lengthy formula which a tditsaga utters over 
several bits of ginger toot, which are afterwards distributed 
among bis crew, each of whom carries a piece when getting 
ashore. 

Ka'ubana'i 

" Floating spirit of Kikiniki I 
Dttduba, KirakiraJ’ (These words are untranslatable). 

“ It ebbs, it ebbs away I 
Thy fury ebbs, it ebbs away, 0 man of Dobu 1 
Thy war paint ebbs, it ebbs away, O man of Dobu 1 
Thy sting ebbs, it ebbs away, O man of Bobu I 
Thy anger ebbs, it ebbs away, 0 man of Dobu I 
Thy chasing away ebbs, it ebbs away, 0 man of Dobu 1 " 

A long string of various expressings denoting hostile 
passions, disinclination to make Kula, and all the ^ra- 
phenxalia of war are here enumerated. Thus, such 
words as " Kula refusal," ** growling," " sulking,’* 
*' dislike "; further : " weapon," " bamboo knife," 

'■ dub-sword," " taige-barbed sp^/' " small-barbed 

spear," " round dub," " war blackening," " red war paint," 
are uttered one after the other. Moreover, all of them a 4 re 
repeated in their Dobuan equivalents after the list has 
exhausted in Ktriwinian. When this series has been 
exhausted with reference to the man of Dobu, part of it is 
repeated with the addition " Woman of Dobu," the 
mention of weapons, however, bring omitted. But this 
does not end UUs extremely long fannula. After the 
protracted litany has been finished, the reciter chants : 

" Who emerges at the top of Kinana ? I " (here the 
name of the reciter is mentioned) " emerge on the top of 
Kinana." 

Then the whole litany is again repeated, the key word, 
instead of, " it ebbs, it ebbs away " being " the dog sniffs." 
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In conoection witb all the other words, this woold nut, 
more or less, in a. free translation : — 

*’ Thy fury, 0 man of Dohu, is as when the dog snifib," 
or, more dcplidtly:— 

" Thy fury, 0 man of Dobu, should abate aa the fury of a 
dog abates when it comes and sniffs at a new-comer/' 

The suniie of the dog must be very strongly^ ingrained 
in the magical tradition, for in two more versions of this 
formula, obtained from did'erent informants, 1 received 
as key-words the expressions: " The dog plays about/' 
and " The dog^ is dodle." The final part of this loimula 
is identical with that of the Kaykakaya spell previously 
given in this chapter:— 

'* No more it is my mother, my mother art thou, 0 
woman of Dobu. etc./' ruaniug into the ending Recently 
deceased, etc." 

Id comment on this formula, there is first of all the name 
mentioned in the first line, that of NUdniki, or Monikiniki, as 
it ia usually pronounced, with the prefix of masculiulty, mo-. 
He is described as A man, an ancient man t no myth about 
him ; he spoke the magic/' Indeed, the main system of 
mwii^ild magic is named after him, but none of my informants 
knew any legend about him. 

The first key word of the middle part is quite dear. It 
describes the ebbing away of the Hohuans' passtons and of 
their outward trappings. It is noteworthy that the word for 
‘ ebbing ’ here used, is in the Dobuan, and not in the Kiriwinian 
language. The reference to the dog already mcplaitied may be 
stilt Diade dearer in terms of native comment. One explanation 
is simple ; — 

" They invoke the dog in the mtoasita. because when 
master of dog comes, the dog stands up and licks ; in the 
same way, the inclinations of the Dobu people,*' Another 
explanation is more sophisticated i The reason is that 
dogs play about nose to nose. Supposing we mentioned 
the word, as it was of old arranged, the valuables do 
the same- Supposing we had given away annshells, the 
necklace will come, they will meet." 

This means, by invoking the dog in this magic, according to 
old magical tradition, we also induence the Kula gifts. This 
explanation is undoubtedly far-felclied. and probably does not 
express the real meaning of the sp^. It would have no 
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meaning in association with the list of passions and weapons, 
but I have adduced it as an example of native scholasticism. 

The dog is also a taboo associated with thk od^c. When a 
man, who practices the ka*nbaiui'i eats and a dog howts within 
bis hearing; he has to leave his food, else his magic would 
* blunt/ 

Safe under the auspices of this magic, the Trobriand 
sailors land on the beach of Tu'utauna, where we shall follow 
them in the next chapter. 


Chapter XIV 


THE KULA IN DOBU—TECHNICALITIES OF THE 

EXCHANGE 

I 

In Lbe Last chapter, we spoke about the institution of gwarA 
(mortuBry taboo) and of the threateiuiig reception accorded to 
the visitiiig party, at the time when it is laid upon the viUage. 
and when it has to be lifted. When there is no g«awa, and the 
arriving fleet are on an ueold^t* espedition, there wiU be a big 
and ceremonial wekome, The canoes, as they approach, will 
range themselves in a long row facing the shore. The point 
selected will be the beach, corresponding to a hamlet where the 
main partner of the teti'malaku lives. The canoe of the 
loM'HPahi*M, of the master of the mataku expedition, will range 
itself at the end of the now. The toii'malaku will get op on to 
the platform and harangue the natives assembled on the beach. 
He try to appeal to their ambition, so that they might give 
the visitOTS 3 la^e amount of valuables and surpass all other 
Dccaaions. After that, his partner on the shore will, blow a 
conch'^eil. and. wading through the water, advance towards 
the canoe, and ofEer the first gift of valuables to the master of 
the expedttion. This may be followed by another gift, again 
given to the Mi'malakH. Other blasts then follow; and men 
disengage themselves from the throng on the shore, approaching 
the canoes with necklaces for their partnera. A certain 
order of seniority will be observed in this. The necklaces are 
always earned ceremonhdly : as a rule they will be tied by both 
ends to a stick, and carried hanging down, with the pendant at 
the bottom (see Plate LXI). Sometimes, when a eaygn'o 
(valnable) is carried to the canoes by a woman (a headman's 
wife or sister) it wUl be put into a basket and carried on 
her head. 
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II 

After this ceremonia] receptioa, the fleet disperses. As we 
remember from Chapter II, the villages in I>obu are not biiUt 
in compact blocks of houses, but scattered in hamlets, each of 
about a doaen huts. The fleet now sails along the shore, ever^' 
canoe anchoring in (tout of the hamlet in which iu toiiwagu 
has his main partner. 

We have at last arrived at the point when the real Kuia hag 
begun. So far, it was all preparations, and sailing with its 
concomitant adventure, and a little hit of preliminary Kuta in 
the Amphlctts. It was all full of excitement and emotion, 
pointing always towards the final goal, the big Kula tn Dobu, 
Kow we have at last reached the climax. The net result will 
be the acquisition of a few dirty, greasy, and insigiiificant 
looking native trinkets, each of them a string of flat, partly 
discoloured, partly raspberry-pink or brick-red discs, threaded 
one behind the other into a long, cylindrical roll. In the eyes 
of the natives, however, this result receives its meaning from 
. the social forces of tradition and custom, which give the 
imprint of value to these objects, and surround them with a 
halo of romance. It seems fit here to make these few reflections 
upon the native psychology on this point, and to attempt to 
grasp its real significance. 

It may help us towards this understanding to reflect, that 
not far from the scenes of the Kula, large numbers of white 
adventurers have toiled and suffered, and many of them given 
their lives, in order to acquire what to the natives would appear 
as insignificant and filthy as their bagi are to us~a few nuggets 
of gold. Nearer, even, in the very Trobriand Lagoon, there 
are found valuable pearb. In olden days, when the natives on 
opening a shell to eat it, found a trqyfMHO, as th^ called it, a 
* seed ’ of the pearl shell, they would throw' it to their children 
to play with. Now they see a number of white men straining 
all tlteir forces in competition to acquire as many of these 
worthless things as they can. The paralld is very close. In 
both cases, the convcutjonalised value attached to an object 
carries with it power^ renown, and the pleasure of increasing 
them both. In the case of the white man, this as infinitely more 
complex and indirect, but not essentially dififerent from 
that of the natives. If we would imagine that a great number 
of celebrated gems are let loose among ns, and travel from hand 
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to hand—cbat Kob-i-noor and OrloS and other celebrated 
diamonds, emeralds and rubies—were on a continuous round 
tour, and to be obtained through iacle, danng and enterprise, 
we would have a still closer analogy. Even though the posses¬ 
sion of them would be a short and temporary one, the renown 
of having possessed them and the mania of ' coUecdoneering ' 
would add its spur to the lust for wealth. 

This general, human, psychological foundation of the Kula 
must be kept constantly in mind, If we want, however, to 
understand its spedhc forms, we have to took for the details 
and technicalities of the transaction, A short outline of these 
has been given before in Chapter III. Here, after we have 
acquired a better knowledge of preliminaries, and a more 
thorough grasp of native psychology and custom, we shall be 
more ready to enter into a detailed description. 

The main principle of the Kula exchange has been laid 
down in the before-mentioned chapter; the Kula exchange 
has always to be a g(/t. followed by a eounier-gifi ; it can never 
be a barter, a direct exchange with assessment of equivalents 
and with haggling. There must be always in the Kula two 
transactions, distinct in name, in nature and in time. The 
exchange is opened by an initial or opening gift called vagu, and 
closed by a final or return present called yoftlf. They are both 
ceremonial gifts, they have to be accompanied by the blow of a 
conch shell, and the present is given ostentatiously and in 
public. The native tems " lo throw " a valuable describes well 
the nature of the act. For, though the valuable has to be 
handed over by the giver, the receiver hardly takes any notice 
of it, and seldom receives it actually into his hands. The 
etiquette of the transaction requires that the gift should be 
given in an oS-hand, abrupt, almost angry manner, and received 
with equivalent nochalance and disdain, A slight modification 
in this is introduced when, as it happens sometimes, in the 
Trobriands, and in the Trobriands only, the vaygu'a is given by 
a chief to a commoner, in whicli case the commoner would take 
it into his hand, and show some appreciation of it. In all 
other cases, the valuable would be placed within the reach of the 
receiver, and an insignificant member of his following would 
pick it up. 

It is not very easy to unravel the various motives which 
combine to make up this customary behaviour on receiving and 
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giving ft gift. The pan played by the receiver is perhaps sot 
so difficult to ioterpret. Right through their cereinontaJ and 
commercial give and take, there runs the crude and funda- 
mentaJ human dissatisfaction with the value received, A native 
will alwa>^, when spealdng about a transaction, insbt on the 
magnitude and value oi the gilt he gave^ and mimmiae those of 
the equivalent accepted. Side by side with thb, there is the 
essential native reluctance to appear in want ol anything, a 
reluctance whkh is most pronounced in the case of food, as "we 
have said before (Chapter VI. Division IV). Both these 
motives combine to preduce the. alter alt, very human and 
□nderstandable attitude of disdain at the reception of a gift. 
In the case of the donor, the hisUiouic anger with which he 
gives on object might be, in the first place, a direct eapreasioa 
of the natural human dislike of parting with a possession. 
Added to this, there is ^e attempt to enhance the apparent 
value of the gift by showing what a wrench it is to give it away* 
This is the inieipretation of the etiquette in giving and taking 
at which I have arrived after many observations of native 
behaviour, and through many conversatioas and casual remarks 
of the natives. 

The two gifts of the Kula are also distinct in time. It is 
quite obvious this must be so in the case of an overseas eicpedi- 
tion of ap tivataku type, on which no valuables whatever am 
taken with them by the visiting party, and so, any valuable 
recauved on such an occasion, whether as saga or yotUt, cannot 
therefore be exchanged at the same time. But even when ttm 
exchange tak& place in the same village during an inlan d 
Kula, there must be an interval between the two gifts, of a lew 
minutes at least. 

There are abo deep differences in the nature of the two 
gifts. The vaga, as the opening gift of the exchange, has to 
be given spontjmcously, that is. there is no enforcement of any 
duty in giving it. There are means of soliciting it, (iraivqyla), 
but no pressure can be employed. The yotifo, however, that is* 
the valuable which is given in return for the valuable previously 
received, is givcm taider pressure of a certain oblation. If I 
have given a vaga (opening gift of valuable) to a partner of 
mine, let us say a year ago, and now, when on a visit, I find 
that he has an equivalent vaygu'a, I shall consider it hia duty 
to give it to me. If Ue does not do so, I am angry with him. 
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and justified in being so. Not only that, if I can by any chance 
lay my hand on hb vaygu'a and cany If ofi by force t am 

entitled by custom to do this, although my partner in that case 
may become very irate. The quarrel over that would again be 
hall tiisiriomc, hall real. 

Another dilTeretice between a and a yoliU occurs in 
oveiseas estpeditions which are not uvalakH, On such eipe*- 
ditions, valuables sometimes are carried, but only such as are 
due already for a past vaga, and are to be given as yotiU, 
Opening gifts, vaga, are never taken overseas. 

As mentioned above, ibe vaga^ entails more wooing or 
soliciting than the yfttiU, This process, called by the natives 
uraor^fa, consists, among others of a series of solicitary gifts. 
One type of such gifts is called pokaia, and consists of food.* 
In the myth of Kasabwaybwayreta, narrated in Chapter XII, 
this type of gift was mentioned. As a rule, a constderable 
amount of food is token on an expedition, and when a good 
valuable is known to be in the possession of a man, some of this 
food wUl be presented to him, with the words ; '* 1 pok&la your 
valuable ; give it to me," If the owner is not incliiied to part 
with his valuable, he will not accept the pokeAa. ff accepted, 
it is an intimation that the vaygu'a wilt sooner or later be given 
to the man who ofiers the pokata. The owner, however, may 
not be prepared to part with it at once, and may wish to 
receive more solicttary gifts- 

Another type of such a gift is called karibttfu, and consists 
of a valuable which, as a rule, is not one of those which are 
regularly kuiatd. Thus, a small polished axe blade, or a 
valuable belt is given with the words : " I karihtau your neck" 
lace for annahells) ; I shall take it and carry it off." This 
gift again may only be accepted if there is an iutentioa to 
satisfy the giver with the desired vaygu'a, A very famous and 
great valuable will often be solicited by gift of pokata and of 
Aarthtdtt, one following the other, [f, after one or two of such 
soUmtory gifts, the big voygu'a is finally given, the satisfied 
receiver wUi often give some more food to his partner, which 
gift is called kvaypolu. 

The food gifts would be returned on a similar occasion if 
it arises. But there would be no strict equivahmce in the 


* U will he noue, duu ^ i« tlw thitd meufu In 
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matter of food. The karituiu gift of a valuable, however, 
would always have to be retimied later on, in an equivakot 
form. It may be added that the pokaia offerings of food would 
be most often given from a district, where food is more 
abundant than, in the district to which it is carried. Thus, 
the Sinaketans would bring poJtaia to the Amidiletts, but they 
would seldom or never pokaiA the Doboans, who are very rich 
in food. Again, within the Trobriands, a pokala would be 
offered from the Northern agricultural district of Kiriwina to 
tncn of Shiaketa, but not inversely. 

Another peculiar type of gift connected with the Kula is 
caUed horoiomm^ After a Sinaitetan has given a necklace to 
a man of Kiriwina, and this latter recdvea a minor valuable 
from his partner further East, this minor valuable wiU be given 
to the Sinaketan as Uic koroiomna of his necklace. This gift 
usually consists of a lime spatula of whalebone ornamented 
with spondylus discs, and it has to He repaid. 

It must be noted tliat all these expressions are given in the 
language of the Trobriands. and they refer to the gifts exchanged 
between the Northern and Southern Trobriands on the one 
band, and these Utter and the Amphletts on the other. In an 
overseas eipeditiou from Sinaketa to Dobu. the solicitary 
gifts would be rather ^ven wholesale, as the visitors' gifts of 
pari, and the subtle distinctions in name and in technicality 
would not be observed. That thb must be so becomes clear, if 
wc realise that, whereas, between the Northern and Southern 
Trobriands the news about an exceptionally good valuable 
spreads easUy and quickly, this is not the case between Dofau 
and Boyowa. Going over to Dobu, therefore, a man has to 
make up his mind, whether he will give any soUcitory presents 
to his partner, whai and how much he will give him, without 
knowing whether be has any specially fine valuables to expect 
from turn or not. If. however, there was any exceptionally 
valuable gift in the visitors' pari, it wiU have to be returned 
later on by the Dohuana^ 

Another important type of gift essential to the Kula is that 
oI the intermediary gifts, called basi. Let us imagine that a 
Smaketan man has given a very fine pair of arnuhells to his 
Dobuan partner at their last meeting in Sinaketa. Now, 
arriving in Dobu. lie finds that his partner has not got any 
necklace equivalent in value to the armsbells given He none 
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the less wtil expect his partner te give him meanwhile a neck¬ 
lace, even though it be of infeiior value. Such a gift is a bast, 
that is, not a return of the highlj^ valuable vaga, but a gUt given 
to 61L in the gap. This Adsi will have to be repaid by a siirtaU 
equivalent pair of annsheUs at a later date. And the Dobaan 
on his side has stiil to repay the big armshells be received, and 
for which he has as yet got no equivalent in bis possession. As 
soon as this is obtained, it will be given, and will close the trans- 
action os a clinching gift, or kudu. Both these names imply 
figures of speech. Kudu means ' tooth,' and is a good name 
lor 3 gift which clinches or bites. Bast means to pierce, or to 
stab, and this is the literal translation of a native comment on 
this name : 

" Wc say bast, for it does not truly bite, like a kitdit 
(tooth) ; it just (pierces] the surface : makes it 
lighter/' 

The equivalence of the two gifts, vaga aniyoiile, is expressed 
by the word (tooth) and bigtda (it will bite). Another 
figure of speech describing the equivalence is contained in the 
word PO'f. to many, Wlien two of the opposite valuables 
meet in the Kula and are exchanged, it is said that these two 
have monied. The armshelLs are conceived as a female prin¬ 
ciple, and the necklaces as the male. An interesting comment 
on these ideas was given to me by one of the informants. As 
mentiooed above, a gift of food is never given from Sinaketa 
to Kiriwina, obviously because it would be a case of bringing 
coals to Newcastle, When 1 asked why this is so. I received 
the answer : 

" We do not now ktpaypoiv or pokala the mttali, for they 
are women, and there is no reason to ksiaypcltt or Pokala 
them." 

There is little logic in this comment, but it evidently 
includes some idea about the smaller value of the female 
principle. Or else perhaps it refers to the fundamental idea of 
the married status, namely that it is for the woman's family 
to provide the man with food. 

The idea of equivalence in the Kuta transaction is very 
Strong and definite, and when the receiver is not satisfied with 
theyohif (return gift) he wiH violently complain that it is not a 
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proper * tooth ‘ (4k^w) for his opening gift, that it is not a real 
maniafe/ that it is not properly ' bitten.' 

terms, given m the Kinwinian language, cover about 
of the Kula ring from Woodlark Island and even further 
East, from Nada (Louglilan Islands] as far as the Southem 
Trobriands. In the language of Dobu, the same word is used 
for uaga and bast\ whileyoftJe is pronounced yofurn, and hidu is 
Mdu, , The same terms are used in the Atnphletts. 

So much about the actual regulations of the Kula transac¬ 
tions. With r^ard to the further general rules, the definition 
of Kula partnership and sodology has been discussed in detail 
in Chapter XI. As to the rule that the valuables have always 
to travel and never to stop, nothing has to be added to what 
has said about this in Chapter III, for there are no 

eaceptioDS to this rule. A few more words must be said on the 
subject of the valuables used in the Kula. I said in Chapter 
III, stating the bdefly. that in one direction travel the 
ajmshells, whilst in the opposite, following the hands of the 
clock,^ travel the necklaces. It must now be added that the 
mtmlt—annshells—are accompanied by another article, the 
rfega, or circular boar's tusks. In olden days, the doga 'were 
^tnost as important as the ftwati in the stream of the Kula. 
Nowadays, hardly any at all are to be met as Kula articles. It 
IS not easy to explain the reason for this change. In an institu- 
^on having the importance and traditional tenacity which we 
find in the Kula, there can be no question of the interference 
of fashion to bnng about changes. The only reason which I can 
suggrat IS that nowadays, with immensely increased tnter- 
inbai intMcoorse. there is a great drainage on aU Kula 
v^uables by other dutricts lying outside the Kula. Now, on 
the one the doga are extremely valued on the main^land of 

New Gi^ra. much more. I assume, than they are within the 
Kula district. The drainage therefore would afirtit the doga 
much more strongly than any other articles, one of which 
the spondylus necklaces, are actually imported into the Kula 
region from without, and even manufactured by white men in 
considerable quantities for native consamption. The armshella 
are fenced within the district in sufficient numbers to replace 
any leakage, but doga are extremely difficult to reproduce as 
they are connected with a tare freak of nature—a boar with a 
cmular tusk. 
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One more article which travels in the fiame direction as the 
Mtm/t. consists of the the big lime spatula made of 

whale-bone and decomed with si»ndylii 5 shelb. They are not 
s^ctly KuJa articles, but play a part as the Aore/amna 

^ts mentioned above and nowadays are hardly to be met with. 

j- necklaces, there travel only as an unimportant sub- 
adiary ula article, belts made of the. s a m e red spondytus shell 

Thi^ would be given as relum presents for small armshells as 
iiisi, etc. 

There is one important exception in the respective move¬ 
ments of necklace armsheii. A certain type of .spondyius 
shell strings, much bigger and coarser than the strings which are 
used m the Kula. are produced in Sinaketa. as we saw in the 
East Chapter. These strings, caUed katudahabiU m Kiriwinian 
or Kpa m Dobuan, are somerimts exported from Sinaketa 
to Bobu as gifts, and function therefore as arrashdb. 
t nesc kaiuda^btle, however, never complete the Kula ring in 
the wrong direction, as they never return to the Trobriaids 
, absorbed into the districts 

Sinaketa. 

and jom the other necklaces in their circular movement 

Another class of articles, whidi often take a subsidiary part 

axe blades, m the Kinwitiian language beku. They 

fTJ purposes, and fulfd only the 

fiction of tokens of wealth and ob]ccts of parade. In the 
Kula theybe given as karibtUu (solicitary gifts), and 
would go both ways. As they a« (luarri^n Woodlark 
Pol^hed m Kinwina, they would, however, move 

lh«n Trobriands to Bobu more frequently 

than m the opposite one. ^ ^ 

To ^manse this subject, it may be said that the proper 

imd 

‘ long 

nw^ces {soi^va or 4^). of which there are many subclasses. 

An mdex of the special position of these three articles is that 
they are tfw only ones, or at least, by far the most important 

the sulHdasses and vaneries of these articles. 

Although as we have seen, there is both a good deal of 
ceremony attached to the transaction and a good deal of 
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dwonim, one might even say commercial hotitmr. implied in 
the twhnicalitjes of the exchange, there is much room left as 
well for quairelling and Iriciioo. If a man obtains a very fine 
valuable, which he is not already under an obligation to offer as 
yonU (return payment), there will be a number of his partners, 
who will compete to receive tt. As only one can be successful, 
ail the others will be thwarted and more or less offended and full 
of malice. Still more room for bad blood is left in the matter 
of equivalence* As the valuables exchanged cannot be 
measured or even compared with one another by an exact 
standard , as there are no definite correspondences or indices 
of correlation between the various kinds of the valuables it is 
not easy to saibfy a man who has given a vaygti’a of high 
value. On receiving a repayment (yofde), which he does not 
consider equivalent, tie wiM not actaalty make a scene about 
U, or even show his displeasure openly in the act. But be will 
feel a deep resentment, which will express itself in Irequent 
recnrainations and abuse. These, though not made to his 
l^rtner's face, will reach bis ears sooner or later. Eventually, 
the urn versa! method of settling differences may be resorted 

black magic, and a sorcerer will be paid to cast some 
evil .sprJJ over Lhe offending party. 

When speaking about some celebrated 3 native 

will praise its value in the words : " Many men died because of 
tt -which does not mean that they died in battle or fight, but 
J^re killed by Mack magic. Again, there is a system of signs 
by which one can lecogtiise, on inspecting the corpse the dav 
after death, for what reasons it has been bewitched. Among 
these signs there are one or two which mean tliat the man has 
been doM away with, because of Ms success in Kuk, or because 
he has offended somebody in connection with it. The mixture 
of punctiUo and decorum, on the one hand, with passionate 
i^cntment and greed on the other, must be realised as under- 
fying ail the transactions, and giving the leading psychological 
tone to the natives' inicrest. The obligation of fairness and 
decency is based on the general rule, that it is highly improper 
and dishonourable to be mean. Tims, though a man w,II 
generally strive to bditlle the thing received, it must not be 
forgotten that the man who gave it was genuinely eager to do 
his best And after all, in some cases when a man receives a 
really fine valuable, he will boast of it and be frankly satisfied. 
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Such a sticcess is attributed of course not to his partner's 
generosity, but to his own magic. 

A feature whicb is universally recognised as reprehensible 
and discreditable, b a tendency to retain a number of valuablis 
and be slow in passing them on. A man who did this would 
be called '* hard in the Eula," The following is a native 
description of tliis feature as exhibited by the natives of the 
AmphJeiU. 

" The Gumasila, their Ktila is very hard ; they are mean, 
they are retentive. They would tike to take hold of one 
S6utava, of two, of three big ones, of four perhaps. A rnan 
would them, he would po^po)uda ; if he is a kins¬ 
man he will get a souJata. The Kayleula only^ and the 
Gumasila are mean. The Lhibti, the Bu'a'u, the Kitava 
ate good. Coming to Muyuwa—they are like Gumasila.*' 

This means that a man in Gumasila would let a number of 
necklaces accumulate in his possession ; would require plenty 
of food as pokaia — a characteristic redupUcation describes the 
i^tance and perseverance in poJbric—and even then he would 
give a necklace to a kinsman ooly. When I inquired from the 
same informant whether such a mean man would atito njn a risk: 
of being killed by sorcery, he answered : 

■‘A man. who is very much ahead in the KtUa—he wUI 
die—the mean man not \ he will sit in peace, 

HI 

Retntning now to the concrete proceedings of the Kula, let 
us follow the movements oi a Sinaketan toUvaga. He has pre¬ 
sumably received a necklace or two on bis arrival r but he has 
more partaers and he expects more valuables. Before he 
receives bis fill, he has to keep a taboo. He may not partake 
of any local food, neither yams, nor coco-nuts, nor betel pepper 
or nut According to thmr beUei, if he transgressed this taboo 
be would not receive any more valuables. He tries also to 
soften the heart of his partner by feigning disease. He will 
remain in bis canoe and send word that he U ill. The Doha 
man win know what such a conventional disease means, None 
the less, he may yield to this mode of persuasion. If this 
ruse does not succeed, the man may have recourse to magic 
There is a formula caUed ^woygapani or ‘ enmeshing magic/ 
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whicb seduc«» tbe initid of a roan on whom it ia practUed. 
mokes him silly, and thus amenable to persuasion. The 
formula b recited ovm' a hetd-nut or two, and these are given 
to the partner and to his wife or sister. 

Kwovuapani Spell 

" 0 Jktwega leaf : 0 friendly kuftsg^ leaf ; O Avfcga leaf 
hither : O kwtga leaf thither ! ** 

" I shall enter through the mouth of the woman of 
Dobu ; 1 shall come out through the mouth of the man 
of Dobu. 1 shaU enter through the mouth of the man of 
Dobu I I shall come out through the mouth of the woman 
of Dobu." 

" Seducing kwtga leaf ; enmeshing karega leaf ; the mind 
of the woman of Dobu is seduced by the kt^ega leaf, is 
enmeshed by the Jhr^it leaf.*’ 

The expression is seduced." " is enmeshed " by the 
kwega leaf, is repeated with a string of words such as l 
" Thy mind, 0 man of Dobu," " thy refusal, O woman of 
Dobu," ■' Thy dismcUnation, 0 woman of Dobu," " Thy 
bowels, thy tongue, thy liver," going thus over all the 
organs of understanding and feeling, and over the words 
which describe these faculties. The last part is identical 
with that of one or two formulae previously q^uoted r 
" No more it is my mother ; my mother art thou, D 
woman of Dobu. etc." fCompare the Kaykakaya and 
Ka'ubana'i spdis of the previous chapter.^ 

Kwega is a plant, probably belonging to the same family as 
betel pepper, and its leaves are chewed with areca-nut and 
lime, when real betel-pods (mtraryys) are not available. Tbe 
ktteg* is. remarkably enough, Invoked in more than one magical 
formula, instead of the real betel-pod. The middle part b 
quite clrar. In it, the seducing and enmeshing power of the 
/nttga is cast over all tbe mental facultjes of the Dobuan, and on 
the anatomical seats of these faculties. After the application 
of this magic, all the resources of the soliciting tnan are ex¬ 
hausted. He has to give up hope, and take to eating the 
fruit of Dobu, as his taboo lapses. 

Side by side with the Kula, the subsidiary exchange of 
ordinary goorb takes place. In Chapter VI, Division VI, we 
have ctassihed the various types of gr'tw and iake, as they are to 
be found in the Trobriand Islands. The Lnter-ttibal trans¬ 
actions which now take place in Dobu also lit into that scheme 
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The Kula it^If bdonga to class ( 6 ). ' Cerenjoiilal Batter with 
deferred payment .' The offering oi the t . of In go i n g gif ts by 
the visitors, returned by the or farewell gifts from the hosts 

fall into the class ( 4 ) of presente more or less equivalent. 
Finally, between the visitors and the local people there takes 
place, also, barter pure and simple {gtnttwafi). Between 
partners, however, there k never a direct exchange of the 
giitiwdi type. The local man will as a rule contribute a bigger 
present, for the fafo't always exceeds the pari is quantity and 
value, and small presents are also given to the visitors during 
their stay- Of course, if in the pari there were included gifts of 
high value, like a stone Wade or a good lime spoon, such 
solidtary gifts would always be returned in strictly equivalent 
form. The rest would be liberally exceeded tu value. 

Tlte trade takes place between the visitors and local natives, 
who are not their partners, but who roust belong to the com¬ 
munity with whom the Kula is made. Thus, Numanuma, 
Tu'utauna and Bwayowa are the three communities whidi 
form what we have called the ‘ Kuk community* or ' Ku(a 
unit I with whom the Sinaketans stand in the Tulatton of partner¬ 
ship. And a Sinaketa man will gimwali (trade) only with a man 
from one of these villagia who is not his personal partner. To 
use a native statement * 

" Some of our goods we give in pari: some we keep 
back : later on, we gimivali U. They bring their areca-nut , 
their sago, they put it down. They want some artklc oi 
oms, th^ say : ‘ I want this stone blade.' Wc give it. 
we put the beteUnut, the sago into oar canoe- If they give 
us, however, a nut sufficient quantity, we rate them. 
Then they bring more/' 

This b a clear definition of the gimtPafi, with haggling 
and ad}uEtmenl of equivalence In the act 

When the visiting party from Sinaketa arrive, the naUves 
from the neighbouring districts, that is. from the small island 
of Dobu proper, from the other side of Dawson Straite, from 
Deyde I, the village to the South, will assemble iu the three 
Kula villages. These natives from other dbtricte bring with 
them a certaio amount of goods. But they must not trade 
directly with the visitors from Boyowa. They must exchange 

their goods with local natives, and these again will trade 
them with the Sinaketans. Thus tie hosts from the Kula 
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conunmuty act as iatermedianes in any tradinf rdationi 
between the Smaketans and tbe inhabitants ol more remote 
districts. 

To sum np the sociology of these transactions, we may 
say that the visitor enters into a thmiold relatton with the 
Dobuan natives. First, there is his partner, with whom he 
exchanges general gifts on the basis of free give and take, a 
type of transaction, running side by aide with the KiUa proper. 
Then there is the local resident, not his personal Kula partner, 
with whom he carries on gimwefi, EinalEy there is the stranger 
with whom an indirect exchange is carried on through the 
intermediation of the local men. With all this, it must not be 
imagined that the commercial aspect of the gathering is at all 
conspicnouE, The concourse of the natives is great, mainly 
owing to their curiosity, to see the ceremonial reception of the 
Hoataku party. But if I say that every visitor from Boyoara, 
brings and carries away about balf-a-dosen articles, I do not 
under-state the case. Some of these articles the Sin^eian has 
acquired in the industrial districts of Boyowa during his pre¬ 
liminary trading e.xpeditioR (see Chapter VI, Division III), 
On these lie scores a deBntte gain. A few samples of the prices 
paid in Boyowa and those received in Dobu wtH indicate the 
amount of this gain. 

Kuboma to Sinaketa, Dobu to Sinaketa. 

1 tan(fiop 0 basket = xa coco-nnts =13 coco-nuts + sago -f- 

X belt 

1 cotab = 4 coco>nuts = 4 coco-outs -f- z bunch of 

betel 

I armlet ^ 6 coco-nuts = 8 coco-nuts -|- 3 bundles 

of betel 

1 lime pot = xz coco-nuts — iz coco-nuts -I- 2 pieces of 

sago 

This table shows in its second column the prices p ^^id by the 
Sinaketans to the industrial villages ol Kuboma, a district in 
the Northern Trobiiands. In the third column wfaat they 
receive in Dobu ts recorded. The table has been obtained 
from a Siuaketan informant, and it probably is far from 
accurate, and the transactions are sure to vary greatly in the 
gain which they afford. There is no doubt, however, that for 
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each arUde, the SmaJcetiui would ask the price which he paid 
for them as well as some extra artide. 

Thus we see that there is in this transaction a definite gain 
obtained by the middlBuieii. The natives of SinakeU act as 
intermediaries between the industrial centres of the Trobrianda 
and J>obu, whereas their hosts play the same rflle between the 
SuiaJcetaus and the men from the flutlyfn^ districts 

Besides trading and obtaining of Eula valuables, the natives 
of Sinaketa visit their friends and their distant relatives, who, 
as we saw before, are to be found in this district owing to 
migrations. The visitors walk across the flat, fertile plain 
from one hamlet to the other, enjoying some of the marvellous 
and unknown sights of this district. They are shown the hot 
springs of Numanuma and of Deyde'i, which are in constant 
eruption. Every few minutes, the water boils up in one spring 
after another of each group, throwing tip jets of spray a few 
metres high. The plain around these springs Is hamn, with 
nothing but here and there a stunted kind of eucalyptus tree. 
This is the only place in the whole of Eastern New Guinea where 
as far as I ^ow. eucalyptus trees are to be found. This was at 
least the inform a tton of some iuteLUgent natives, in whose 
company I vbited the springs, and who had traveUed ail over 
the Eastern islands and the East end of the mainland. 

The land-locked bays and lagoons, the Northem end of 
Dawson Strait, enclosed tike a lake by mountains and volcanic 
coties, all this must also appear strange and beautiful to the 
Trobriwders. In the villages, they are entertained by their 
male hiends, the language spoken by both parties being that of 
Itobu, which dtfiere completely from Klriwinian, but which the 
Sinaketans leam in early youth. It is re mark able that no 
one in Dobu speaks Kiriwinian. 

.As said above, no sexual relaUoas of any description take 
place between the visitors and the women of Dobu, As one of 

the infonnarits told me : 

"We do not deep with women of Dobu. for Dobu is 
the final mmintam (Koyaviguna DobuJ: it is a taboo of 
tbe magic." 

But when I enquired, whether the results of breaking this 
taboo would be baneful to their success in Kola only, the reply 
was that they were afraid of breaking it. and that it was 
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ordAxned of oM (/oAimoAo^nro ayguri^ that AO man should inter¬ 
fere vith the women of Dobu. As a matter of fact, the 
Sinaketans are altogether afraid of the Dobuans, and the}' 
would take good care not to offend them in any way. 

After some three or four days* sojourn in Dobu, the 
Sinalcetan Seet starts on its return loumey. There is no 
special ceremony of farewell. In the early morning, they 
receive their iato'i (faierwell gifts) of food, betel-nut, objects of 
use and sometimes also a Ruta valuable is enclosed amongst the 
the talo'i. Heavily laden as they are, they lighten their canoes 
by means of a magic called kayiupa, and sail away northwards 
once more. 


CHAFTClt XV 


THE JOITRNEY HOME—THE FISHING AND WORKING 
OF THE KALOMA SHELL 

I 

The retiirn journey of the Sinaketan Seet is made by ioUowing 
exactly the same route as the one by which they came to Oobu, 
la each inhabited bland, in every village, where a halt had 
previously been tnade^ they stop again, for a day or a few hours, 
la the haiolets of Sanatoa, in Tewars and in the Amphtetts, the 
partners are revisited, Some Kula valuables are received on 
tbe way back, and aD the gifts from those intennediate 
partners ate also collected on the return journey. In each ot 
the« villages people are eager to hear about the reception 
which the uv^Uaku party have received in Dobu; the yidd m 
valuables b discuss^, and comparisons are drawn between the 
present occasion and previous records. 

No magic b performed, now, no ceremonial takes place^ and 
there would be very litUe indeed to say about the return journey 
but for two important iuridexits l the fishing for spondylus 
shell (AnioMe) in Sauaroa LaggoUp and tbe dbptay and com* 
parison of the yield of Kula valuables on Muwa beach. 

The natives of Sinaketa, as wc have seen in the last chapter, 
acquire a certain amount of the Koya produce by means of 
trade. There arcj however, certain articles, useful yet uo- 
obtainablein the Trobriands, and freely accessible in the Koya, 
and to these the Trobrianders help themselves. The glassy forms 
of lava, knowti as obsidian, can be found in great quantities 
over the slopes of the hiJig io Sanaroa and E^bu. This articEe, 
in olden days, served the Trobriandefs as maierial for razors, 
scrapers, and sharp, ddkatc, cutting infitmments* Pununice- 
stone abounding in thb dbtrict b coUecced and earned to the 
Trobriands. where it b used for polbhing. Red ochre U also 
procured there by the visitors, and so are the hard, basaltic 
stones (friMhifsa) used for hammering and pounding and for 
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magical purpcx^. Finally, very fine silica sand, calii^l maya, 
is collected on some of the beaches, and imported into the 
Trobriands, where it is used for polLshitig stone blades, of the 
kind which serve as tokens of value and which are manufactured 
up to the present day. 

II 

But by far the tnosl important of the articles which the 
Trobrianders collect for themselves are the spondylus shells. 
These are freely, though by no means easily, accessible in the 
coral outcrops of Sanaroa I^oon. It is from this shell that the 
small circuit perforated discs (Aafowta) are made, out of which 
the necklaces of the Kula are composed, and which also serve 
for omatneoting almost all the articles of value or of artbtic 
hnish which are used within the Kula district. But, only in 
two localities within the district are these discs manufacturcid, 
in Sinaketa and in Vakuta, both villages in Southern Boyowa 
The shell can be found also in the Trobriand Lagoon, facing 
these tw'o villages. But the specimens found in Sanaroa are 
much better tn colonr, and I think more easily ptocured- 
The fishing in this btter locality, however, is done by the 
Sinaketana only. 

Whether the fishing is done in their own Lagoon, near an 
uninliabited island called Nanotila, or in Sanaroa, it b always a 
big, ceremonial affair in which the whole community takes 
part in a body. The magic, or at least ^.art of it, b done for the 
whole community by the magician of the kaioJM {foteosiaa 
kahffut), who also fixes the datis, and conducts the ceremonial 
part of the proceedings. As the spondylos shell furnishes 
one of the essential episodes of a Kula expedition, a detailed 
account both of fishing and of manufacturing must be here 
given. The native name, fmloma (in the Southern Massim 
districts the word stpi-sapi is used) describes both the shell 
and the manufactured discs. The shell is the large spondyltis 
shell, containing a crystalline layer of a red colour, varying 
from dirty biick-ied to a soft, raspberry pink, the latter being 
by far the most prized. It lives in the cavities of coral outcrop, 
scattered among shallow mud-bottomed lagoons. 

This shell b, according to tradition, associated with the 
village of Sinaketa. According to a Sinaketan legend, once 
upon a time, three guya'w (chief) women, belonging to the 
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Tabain sub-dao of ths Malasi elan, wandered along, each 
choosing her pUce to settle in. The eldest selected the village 
of Omarokana , the second went to Giimilababa ; the youngest 
settled in Sdnaketa. She had ktiiorntt discs in her basket, and 
they were threaded on a long, thin stick. caUed uHuna. such as 
is used in the final stage of manufacture. She remained first 
in a place called Kaybwa u. but a dog howled, and she moved 
fu^er on. She heard again a dog howling, and she took a 
AOOMa (wooden plate) and went on to the fringing reef to collect 
shells. She found there the monoka (white spondylus) and she 
eadmmtd: ” Oh. thisis the Aafceui/“ She looked doaer, and 
sard; " Oh no, you are not red. Your name is miunoifl." She 
took then the stick with the koloma discs and thrust it into 
a h^e of the reef. It stood there, but when she looked at it. she 
sard : Oh. the people from inland would come and see you and 
pluck you She went, she pulled out the stick ; she went 

mto a cjmoc. and she paddled. She paddled out into the sea 
She anchored there, pulled the discs off the stick, and she threw 
th^ into the sea ^ that they might dome into the coral outcrop. 
She said: ' It is forbidden that the inland natives should 

l^ke the valuables. The people of Sinaketa only must dive 
Thus only the Smaketa people know the magic, and how to 
dive. 

This myth presents certain remarkable characteristics. 

1 shall not enter mto ite sociology, though it differs in that 
respect from the Kiriwinian myths, in which the equality of tire 
Smaketan and the Gumilababan chiefe with those of Omarakana 
is not acknowledged. It is characteristic that the Malg^ ( 
woman in this myth shows an aversion to the dog. the totem 
animal of the Lukuba clan, a clan which according to mythical 
and historical data had to recede before and yield its priority 
to the MaJast (compare Chapter XU, Divisioii IV). Another 
detail of interest is that she brings the kahma on thdr 
sticks, as they appeat* id the final stage of manufacturing* la 
tills form, also, she tries to plant them on the reef. The finished 
Aafoma. however, to use the words of one of my informanm. 

" looked at her. the water swinging it to and fro ; fiashing its 
^ eyes. And Uie woman, seeing it, pnUs out the too 
accessible and too inviting Aalona and scatters them over the 
deep sea. Thus she makes them inaccessible to the uninitiated 
inland villagers, and monopolises them for Sioaketa. There 
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can b« Qo doubt tbat tbo villages oj Vakuta Lave teamt this 
industry from the Smahetons, The myth is hardly known in 
Vakuta, only a few are experts in diving and manufacturmg; 
there is a tradition about a late transference of this industry 
there; haalJy the Vakntans have never fished for kafowtu in 
the Sanaroa Lagoon. 

Now let U 3 describe the technicalities and the ceiemoihal 
connected with the fishing for kaioma. ft will be better to give 
an account of how this is done in the Lagoon of Sinaketa, round 
the sandbank of Nonoula, as this is the normal and typical 
form of Atffomu fishing. Moreover, when the Sinaketaos do it 
in Sanaroa, the proceedings are very much the same, with just 
one or two phases missed out. 

The office of magician of the katoma (/ovosrnu kaloma) is 
hereditary in two sub-clans, belonging to the Malasi clan, and 
one of them is that of the main chief of Kasi'etana After the 
Monsoon season is over, that is, some limie in March or April, 
cgibukuvi (i.e., in the season of the new yams) the magician 
gives the order for prcparatiofts. The community give him a 
gift called rousti/a, one or two bringing a vaygH'a, the rest 
supplying guftt'u (ordinary chattels), and some food. Then 
they prepare the canoes, and get ready the b^tiabina stones, 
with which the spondylus shell wiH be knocked off the reef. 

Next day, in the morning, the magician performs a jite 
called ' kay^a'una /a'lV * the attracting of the reef,' for, as in 
the case of several other marine beings* the main seat of the 
Au/orms b far away. Its dweUing place is the reef Ketabu, 
somewhere between Sanaroa and Dobu. In order to make it 
move and come towards NanotUa, it Is necessary to recite the 
above-named spell. Thb b done by the msgidatt as he walks 
up and down on the Sinaketa beach and casts hb words into the 
open, over the sea, towards the distant seat of the kaloma. 
The kaUma then * stand up ' (ifoitw) that is start from thdr 
original coral outcrop (tw/w) and come into the Lagoon of 
Sinaketa. This spell, I obtained from Tc'udavada, the present 
chief of Kasi’etana, and descendant of the original giver of 
shell, the woman of the myth. It begins with a long Ibt of 
ancestral names; then follows a boastful picture of how the 
whole fleet admires the magical success of the magician's spelL 
The key-word in the main port b the word ' itoJo ’‘it stands 
up, i.e., ’ it starts,' and with thb, there are enumerated all the 
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vxuious closes of thf ksloma sfieU, diflercntiat($d according to 
siae, coJour and quality. It ends up with another boast ; ’* My 
canoe is overladed with shel] so that it sinks/' which is repeated 
with varying phraseology. 

This spell the magician may utter once only, or he may 
repeat it several times on successive days. He fixes then the 
final date for the fishing expedition. On the evening befoiu 
that date* the men perform some private magic, every one in his 
own house. The hammering stone, the which is alw'ays 

a binabina (it is a stone imported from the Koya), is charmed 
over- As a rttle it is put on a piece of dried hanatia leaf with 
some red hibiscus blossoms and leaves or fiowers of red colour. 
A formula is uttered over it. and the whole is then wrapped tip 
in the banana leaf and kept there until it is used. Tltis will 
make the stone a lucky one in hitting off many shells, and it will 
make the shells very red. 

Another nteof piiii-atc magic consists in charming a large 
mussel shell, with which, on the next morning, the body of the 
canoe wifi be scraped. This makes the sea clear, so tfiat the 
diver may easily see and frequently find his spondylus shells. 

Next morning the whole ficets starts on the expedition. 
Some food has been taken into the canoes, as the fishing usually 
lasts for a few days, the nights being spent on the beach of 
Nanoula. When the canoes arrive at a certain point, about 
half*way between Sinaketa and Nanouia, they all range them¬ 
selves in a row. Hie canoe of the mogidan is at the right 
flank, and he medicates a bunch of red hibiscus Sowers, some 
red croton leaves, and the leaves of the red-blossomed mangrove 
— red coloured substances being used to make the shell ted, 
magically. Then, passing in front of at! the other canoes, he 
rubs their prows with the bundle of leaves. After that, the 
Canoes at both ends of the row begin to punt along, the row 
evolving into a circle, through which presently the canoe of the 
magician passes, punting along its diameter. At this place in 
the Lagoon, there is a small vedu (coral outcrop) called 
Vitukwayla'i. This is called the enr« of the AdJamti (spiiits}. 
At this ifotM the magician’s canoe sto[». and he ordets some 
of its crew to dive down and here to begin the gathering of 
shells. 

Some more private magic is performed later on by each 
canoe on its own account. The anchor stone is charmed 
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with some red hibiscus floworsi in order to maJce the spondylus 
shell red. There is another private magic called ' sweeping of 
tlic sea,' which, like the magic of the mussel shell, mentioned 
above, makes the sea dear and transparent. Finally, there is 
an evil magic called ' besprinkling with salt water.' If a man 
does it over the others, be will annul the eSects of thdr magic, 
and frustrate their efforts, while he himself would arouse 
astonishment and suspicion by the amount of shell collected. 
Such a man would dive down into the water, take some brine 
into his mouth, and emerging, spray it towards the other canoes, 
while he utters the evil charm. 

So much for the magic and the ceremaoial a.ssociated with 
the spondylus fishing in the Trobriand Lagoon. In Sanaroa. 
exactly the same proceedings take place, except that there is no 
attracting of the reef, probably because they are already at the 
original seat of the ktdoma. Again I was told that some of the 
private magic would be performed in Sinaketa before the fleet 
sailed on the Kula expedition. The objects medicated would 
be then kept, well wrapped in dried leaves. 

It may be added that neither in the one Lagoon nor in the 
other are there any private, proprietory rights to coral outcrops. 
The whole community of Sinaketa have their fis hin g grounds in 
the Lagoon, within which every man may hunt for hts apoudylua 
shell, and catch his fish at times, H the other spondylus 
fishing community, the Vakutans, encroached upon their 
grounds, there would be trouble, and in olden days, fighting. 
Private ownership in coral outcrops exists in the Northern 
villages of the Lagoon, tbal is in Kavataria, and the villages on 
the island of Kayleub. 


lit 

We must now follow the later stages of the kaiottm industry. 
The technology of the proceedings is so mixed up with remarka- 
able sociological and economic arrangements that it will be 
better to indicate it first in its main outlines. The spondylus 
consists of a shell, the site and shape of a hollowed out half of 
a pear, and of a flat, smalt lid. It is otdy tlie first part vrbkb is 
w'orked- First it has to be broken into pieces with a hinabina 
or an uiuficm« (green stone imported from Woodlark Island) as 
shown on Plate L (a), On each piece, then, can be seen the 
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stratification of the shell: the outside layer of soft^ chalky 
substance' xtnder this, the layer of red, hard, calcareous 
material, and then the inmost, white, ctystailine stratum. 
Both the outside and inside have to be rubbed oil, but first each 
piece has to be roughly rounded up, so aa to form a thick circular 
lump. Such a lump (see foregrounds of Plates L (a), L (b)) is 
then put in the hole of a cylindrical piece of wood. This latter 
serves as a handle with which the lumps are rubbed on a piece 
of fiat sandstone (see Plate L (b)}. The nibbing is earned 
on so far till the outside and inside layers are gone, and there 
remains only a red, fiat tablet, polished on both sides. In the 
middle of it, a hole is drilled through by means of a pump 
drill—gtgi*H^-(see Plate LI), and a number of such perforated 
discs are then threaded on a thin, bat tough stick (aee Plate 
Lit), with which we have already met in the myth, Theu 
the cylindrical roll is rubbed round and round on the Sat sand' 
stone, until its form becomes perfectly symmetrical (see Plate 
LII). Thus a number of %t, circular discs, polished all 
round and perforated in the middle, are produced. Tlic break¬ 
ing and the driUiug, like the diving arc done exclusively by 
men- The polishing is as a rule woman's work. 

This technology’ is a^iodated with an interesting sociological 
relation between the maker and the man (or whom the article 
is made. As has been stated in Chapter IX, cue of the main 
features of the Tiobriand organisation consists of the mutual 
duties between a man and his wife's maternal kinsmen. They 
have to supply him regularly with yams at harvest time, while 
he gives them the present of a valuable now and then. The 
manufacture of katema valuables in Sinaketa is very often 
associated with this relationship. The Sinakeun manufacturer 
makes his kutadababiU [neckUce of large beads) for one of his 
tclatives'in-law, while this latter pays him in food. In accord¬ 
ance with this custom, it happens very frequently that a 
Sinaketan man marries a woman from one of the agricultural 
inland villages, or even a woman of Kirtwina. Of course, if 
he has no relatives^in-law in one of these villages, he will have 
friends or distant relatives, and he will make the string for one 
or the other of them. Or else he will produce one for himself, 
and launch it into the Kula. But the most typical and in ter- 
esting case b, when the necklace is produced to order for a m.m 
who repays it according to a remarkable economic system, a 
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system siinUar to the paymeots tti mstaJtneots, which I have 
mentioned with re^rd to ennoe jnakin^- ^ shall give here, 
following closely the native text, a translation of an account o 
the payments for kaloma making. 


Account of the Kaloka Making 

Supposing some man from inland Uvtt in 
Luba or^ one of the villages nearby ; he wants a 
babiU. He would request an expert 
how to dive for kaloma. This man agr^ : 
dives . , till it is sufficient ; his vfltego (large folding 

basket) is already full, this man (the 
rumour; he, the master of the kaiama (tUt 
for whom the necklace wiU be made) says . ^ ^ 

shall just have a look t “ He would come, 
he would not give any pAy™*”.; tomorrow 

Sinaketan ihvcr is me^t) would ; ' vakapuU." 

I shall break the shell, come ^ he would 

Next dav he (the iolandcr) would cook food, he woi^ 

riJa niul (tb. iitadtr) would 

Li^irie^tiU be finished. The same, he wo^d give a big 
on the occasion of the '^1’; 

tor^oD everything will be finished. WTien fimshc^, we 
hrid it on rstring, we wash it. (Note the change 
from the third singular into the first 
it to our wile, we blow the conch shell ; she would go, 
she would carry hb valuable to this 
in-law Next day. be would yoifurfo ; he would catch 
a nig hv would break ofi a bunch of t^tebnul he 
sueS cane, bananas, he would fill the bJiskefa with f^, 
W spike the coco-nut on a mvilti-forked pi™ of w<^. 
By^and-by he would bring it, Our ho^ would 
tin Later on we would make a distnbution of the 
bananas, of the sugar cane, of the ^^tel-nut, ^e 
to our helpers. We sit. we at (i.c., we wait); at barest 
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time he brings yams, he karibttdaboda {lie gives the pay« 
ment of that name), the necklajce. He wooid bring tbe 
food and fill ont onr yam house. 

This nairative, like many pieces of native informarion, needs 
cartain corrections of perspective. In the first place, events 
here succeed one another with a rapidity quite foreign to the 
extremely leisurely way in which natives usually accomplish 
such a lengthy process as the makiag of a ftaiudababiU. The 
amoont of food which, in the usual manner, is enumerated over 
and over again in this narrative would probably not be cKagger- 
ated, for--euchis native econo my man who makes a necklace 
to order would get about twice as much or even more for it than 
it would fetch in any other transaction. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that what is represented here as the final 
payment, the katibudabeda, is nothing dse but the normal 
filling op of the yam house, always done by a man's relations-m- 
law. None the less, in a year in which a kaiudababilt would be 
made, ihe ordinary yearly harvest gift would be styled the 
' karibudaboda payment for the necklace.* The giving of the 
necklace to the wife, who afterwards carries it to her brother or 
kinsman, is also characteristic of the relation between relatives- 
in-law. 

Xu Sinaketa and Vakuta only the necklaces made of bigger 
shell and tapering towards the end are made. The real Kola 
articte, in which the discs are much thinner, smaller in diameter 
and even in siae from one end of the necklace to the other, these 
were introduced into the Kula at other points, and I shall 
speak about this subject in one of the following chapters 
(Chapter XXI), where the nther branches of the Kula are 
dasciibed- 


IV 

Now, having come to an end of this digression on kalotna, 
let us return for another short while to our S tuaVetan party, 
whom we have left on the Lagoon of Satiaroa. Having obtained 
a sufficient amount of the sbeUs, they set sail, and re-visiting 
Tewara and Gumasila, stopping perhaps for a night on one of 
the sandbanks of Pilolu, they arrive at last in their home 
Lagoon. But before rejoining their people in tbdr villages, 
they stop for the last halt on Muwa. Here they make what 
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IS cftltec] tanarert, a comparoon vid display of tJie vaJuablos 
obtained on this trip. From each caooej a mat or two are 
spread on the sand beach, and the men put thdr necklaces on 
the mat. Thus a tong row ol valuables lies on the beach, and 
the members of the expcflition walk up and down, admire, and 
count them. The chiefs would, of course, have always the 
greatest haul, more espedalty the one who has been the 
toli'uvalaku on that exp^tion. 

After this is over, they return to the village. Each canoe 
blDw.s its conch shell, a blast for each valuable that it contains. 
When a canoe has obtained no vaygu*n at ah, this means great 
shame and distress for its members, and especially for the 
icftweiga. Such a canoe is said to bisikur^a, which means 
literally ' to keep a fast.* 

On the beach all the villagers are astir. The women, who 
have pul on their new grass petticoats (siswim't) specially made 
for this occadon. enter the water and approa^ the canoes to 
unload them. No special greetings pass between them and 
their husbands. They are interested in the food brought from 
Dobu. more especially in the sago, 

People from other villages assemble also in great numbers 
to greet the incoming party. Those who have supplied their 
friends or relatives with provisions for thdr jouTney, receive 
now sago, betel-nuts and coco-nuts in repayment. Some of the 
wdeoming crowd have come in order to make Kula. Even 
from the distant districts of Luba and Kiriwina natives will 
travd to Sinaketa, having a fair idea of the date of the arrival 
of the Kula party from Uobtt. The expedition will be talked 
over, the yidd counted, the recent history of the important 
valuables described. But this stage leads ui alrBady into the 
subject of inland Kula, which will form the subject of one of 
the following chapters. 


CHAPTEK XVI 


THE RETURN VISIT OF THE DOBUANS TO SINAKETA 

1 

Ik the twelve prec^litig chapters, we have followed an expedi¬ 
tion from Sinaketa to Oofau. But branching o& at almost every 
step from its straight track, we studied (he various associated 
institutions and underlying beliefs; we 4{uoted magical 
fonnulft, and told mythical stories, and thus we broke up the 
contiiiuous thread of the narrative. In this chapter, as we 
are already acijQain ted with the customs, beliefs and tn!i ti(iit ton4 
implied in the Kula, we are ready to follow a straight and 
consecutive tale of an expedition in the inverse direction, from 
Dobu to Sinaketa. 

As I have seen, indeed foOowed, a big uuflUiftH expedition 
from the South to the Trobriands, I shall be able to give some 
of the scenes fium direct impression, and not from recon¬ 
struction. Such a reconstruction for one who has seen 
much of the natives' tribal life and has a good grip overmtetli* 
gent informants is neither very difficult nor need it be fandful 
at all. fedeed, lowardi the end of my second visit, I had 
several times opportunities to check such a reconatruction by 
mtnessing the actual occmrence, for after my first year's stay 
in the Trobriands I had written out already some of my material. 
As a rule, even in minute details, my reconstructions hardly 
ffifiered from reaUty. as the tests have shown. None the leas, 
it is possible for an Ethnographer to enter into concrete details 
with more conviction when he describes things actually seen. 

In September, an Mvataku expedition was led by 
Kouta’uya from Sinakela to Dobu. The Vakutans joining 
them on the way. and the canoes of the AmphletU following 
them also, some for^ canoes finally arrived at the western 
shore of Dawson Straits. It was arranged then and them that 
a netimi expedition from that district should visit Sinaketa in 
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ftbout six moDtiis' time. Kauyaporu, the tsa'aa ^e^taxn) 
of Eesoia'i bamlet in the vilUge of Swxyowa, had a pig with 
circular txisks. He decided therefore to arrange an uvalaku 
expedition, at the beginmng of whidi the pig was to be killed 
and feasted upon and its tusks tamed into ornaments. 

When, in November,, 1917, I passed through the district, 
the preparing of the canoes was already afoot. Ad of those, 
which still could be repaired, had been taken to pt^es and were 
being relasbed, recaullced and repainted. In some hanttets, 
new dugouts were being scooped. Alter a few months stay in 
the Trobriacds, I went South again in Uarch, E91B, intending 
to spend some time in the Amphletts. Landing ^ere is always 
difficult, as there are no anchorages near the shore, and it is 
quite impossible to disembark in rough weather at night, i 
arrived Ute in a small cutter, and had to cruise between 
Gamasila and Domdom. intending to wait till daybreak and 
then effect a landing. In the middle of the night, however, 
a violent north-westerly squall came down, and making a 
split in the main-sail, forced us to run before the wind, south¬ 
wards towards Hobu, It was on this night that the native 
boys employed in the boat, saw the mulukvausi flaming up at 
the head of the mast. The wind dropped before daybreak, 
and we entered the Lagoon of Sanaroa, in order to repair the 
sail. During the three dairs we stopped there, I roamed over 
the countiy, climbing its volcanic cones, paddling up the 
creeks and visiting the villages scattered on the coral ptam 
Everywhere I saw signs of the approaching departure for 
Boyowa : the natives preparing thdr canoes on the beach to 
be loaded, collecting food in the gardens and making sago in 
the Jungle. At the head of one of the creeks, in the midst of a 
sago swamp, there was a long, low shelter which serves as a 
dwelling to Dobusn natives from the main Island when they 
come to gather sago. This swamp ivas said to be reserved to 
a certain community of Tu'utauna. 

Another day I came upon a party oi local natives from 
Sanaroa. who were poundiug sago pulp out of a palm, and 
sluicing it with water. A big tree had been felled, its bark 
stripped in the middle of the trunk in a large square, and the 
TOft, fleshy interior laid open. There were three men standing 
in a tow before it and pounding away at it. A few more men 
waited to relieve the tired ones. The pounding instruments, 
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hall club, half adzes, had thick but not very broad blades of 
green stone, of the same type sa I have seeo among the Uatlu 
natives of the South Coast * 

The pulp was then carried in baskets to a neighbouring 
stream. At this spot there was a natural trough, one of the 
big. convex scales, which form the basis of the sago leaf. In 
ihemiddleof it.a sieve was made of a piece of coco-nut spathuig. 
a bbre which covers the root of a coco-nut leaf, and looks at 
hrst sight exactly Uke a piece of roughly woven roateriaf- 
Water was directed so that it aowed into ihe trough at its 
bioad end. coming out at the narrow one. The sago pulp was 
pul at the top, the water carried away with it the powdered 
sago starch, while the wooden, husky fibres were retained by 
the Steve. Tlte starch was then carried with the water into a 
big wooden canoe-shaped trough ; there the heavier starch 
settled down, while the water welled over tbe brim. When 
there is plenty of starch, tbe water is drained ofi carefully and 
the starch is placed into another of the trough-shaped, sago 
leaf bases, where it is allowed to dry. In such receptacles it is 
then carried on a trading expedition, and is thus counted as one 
unit of sago. 

I watched the proceedings for a long time with great 
interest. There is something fascinating about the big, anti- 
del uvian-looking sago palm, so malignant and unapproachable 
in its unhealthy, prickly swamp, being turned by man into food 
by such simple and direct methods. The sago produced and 
eaten by the natives is a tough, starchy stuff, of dirty white 
colour, very unpalatable, tt has the consistency of rubber, 
and the taste of very poor, unleavened bread. It is not clear, 
like tbe article which is sold under the name of sago in our 
groceries but is mealy, tough, and almost elastic. The natives 
consider it a great delicacy, and bake it into little cakes, or boil 
it into dumplings. 

The main Beet of the Dobuans started some time in the 
second half of March from their villages, and went first to the 
beach of Sanibwayna. where they held a cciemornal distribution 
of food, fgttyaH, as it is called in Dobu, Then, offering the 
pokata to Aturamo'a and Atti'a'ine, they sailed by way of 
Sanaroa and Tewara, passing the tabooed rock of Gurewaya to 
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the Amphletts. The wifid was light and clumgeable, weaJc 
S.W. br«Ke 5 prevailing. The progress ol this stage of the 
journey must have been very slow. The natives must have 
spent A few nights on the intermediate islands and sandbanks, 
a few canoes* crews camping at one spot. 

At that time I had already succeeded in reaching the 
Atnphietts. and had been busy for two or three weeks doing 
ethnographic work, though not very successfully ; for, as 1 have 
already once or twice reniarked, the natives here are very 
bad informants. I knew of course that the Etobuan fleet was 
soon to come, but as my experience had taught me to mistrust 
native time-tables and ixtures of date, 1 did not expect them 
to be punctual. lo this, however, 1 was mistaken- On a 
KuJa expedition, when the dates are once fixed, the natives 
make real and strenuous efioris to keep to them. In the 
Amphletts the people were busy preparing for the expedition, 
because they had the intention of joining the Dobuans and 
proceeding with them to the Trobiiauds. A few canoes went 
to the mainland to fetch sago, pots were being mustered and 
made ready for stowing away, canoes were overhauled. When 
the small expedition returned from the mainland with sago, 
after a week or so, a iogati (in Amphlcttan madare), that b, a 
ceremonial distribution of food was held on the neighbouring 
island, Nabwageta. 

My arrival was a very untoward event to the natives, and 
complicated matters, causing great annoyance to Tovasana, the 
main headman. I had landed in his own little village, Nu'agasi, 
on the island of Gumasila, for it was impossible to anchor near 
the big viUage. nor would there have been room for pitching 
a tent. Now, inthe Amphletts, a white man ts an exceedingly 
rare occurrence, and to my knowledge, only once before, a white 
trader remained there for a few* tveeks. To leave me atone with 
the women and one or two old men was impossible, according 
to their ideas and fears, and none of the younger men wanted 
to forgo the privilege and pleasure of taldng part in the 
expedition. At last, 1 promised them to move to the neighbour' 
ing island of Nabwageta, as soon as the men were gone, and 
with this they were satisfied. 

As the date fixed for the arrival of the Dobuans approached, 
the excitement grew. Little by little the news arrived, and 
was eagerly received and conveyed to me : " Some sixty canoes 
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of the Dobuaos are conuag." " the fleet is anchored off Tewara/' 
" each canoe is heavily laden with food and gifts," " Kauyaporu 
sails in his canoe, he is toli'Mvtdaku. and has a big pandanus 
streamer attached to the prow,” A string of other 
followed which had very little meanmg for me, since I was 
not acquainted with the Dobuan natives, From another part 
of the world, from the Trohriands, the goal of the whole expe¬ 
dition, news reached «s again i '* To'ulnwa, the chief of Kiri- 
wina has gone to ECitava-^^e will soon come back, bringing 
plenty of ntwaii." " The SinaJcetam are going there to fetch 
some of the mvali*" " The Vakutans have been in Kitava and 
brought back great nnmbeta of mwetii." it was astonisbiog to 
hear aii this news, arriving at a small island, apparently com' 
pictely isolated with its tiny poptdation, within these savage 
and little navigated seas ; news only a few days old. yet 
reporting events which had occurred at a travelling distance of 
some hundred miles.. 

It was interesting to foUow up the way it had come. The 
earlier news about the Dobuans had been brought by the 
canoes, which had fetched the sago to Gumasila from the main 
island. A few days later, a canoe from one of the main island 
viflages had arrived here, and on its way had passed the 
Dobuans in Tewara. The news from the Trobriands in the 
Noi^ had been brought fay the Kuyawa canoe which had 
arrived a couple of days before tn Nabwageta (and whose 
visit to Nu'agas) 1 have described in Chapter XT), All these 
movements wwe not accidental, but connected with the 
ifirala^H expedition. To show the complexity, as well as the 
precise timing of the various movements and events, so per- 
fectly synchronised ovo^ a vast area, in coimectiun with the 
uvataku, I have tabulated them in the Chart, facing this page, 
in which almost all the dates are quite exact, being based 
on my own observations. This Chart also gives a clear, 
synoptic picture of an uitataku, and it will be useful to refer to 
it, in reading this Chapter. 

In oldim days, not less than now. there must have been an 
ebulitian in the inter-tribal relations, and a great stirring 
from one plate to another, whenever an uvaUhn Kula was 
afoot. Thus, news would be carried rapidly over great dis¬ 
tances, the movements of the vast numbere of natives w-otild be 
co-ordinated, and dates fixed. As has been said already, a 
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culmtuating event of an expedition, in this case the arrival 
of the Dobuan fleet in Sinaketa, would be always so timed ns to 
happen on, or just before, a full moon, and this would serve 
as a general orientation for the preUminary movements, such 
as in this case, the visits of the single canoes. 

Indeed, from that moment, the events on and about the 
Ampblett Islands moved rapidly. The day after the visit 
from the Kuyawan canoes, the canoes of the main village of 
Gumasila sailed off to the Tiobriands, starting theiefare a few 
days ahead of the Dobnan «vaUtk* fleet. 1 rowed over in a 
dinghy to the big village, and watched the loading and departing 
of the canoes. There was a bustle in the villa^, and even a 
few old women could he seen helping the men in their tasks. 
The large canoes were being pushed into the water from their 
supports, on which they were beached. They had been already 
prepared for the journey there, their piaiformfi covered with 
plaited palm leaves, frames put in their bottoms to support the 
cargo, boards placed crossways within the canoe to serve as 
seats for the crew, the mast, rigging and sad laid handy. The 
loading, however, begins only after the canoe is in water. 
The large, trough-shaped chunks of sago were put at the bottom, 
while men and women carefully brought out the big clay pots, 
stowing them away with many precautions in special places in 
the middle (see Plate XTVII), Then, one ^ter the other, 
the canoes went off, paddling round the southern end of the 
island towartfs the West. At about ten o'clock in the morning. 
the last canoe disappeared round tlie promontory, and the 
village remained practically empty. There was no saying of 
farewdls, not a trace of any emotion on the part of those 
learing or those remaining. But it must be remembered that, 
owing to my presence, no women except one or two old hags, 
were visible on the shore. All my best informants gone, I 
intended to umvo to Nabwageta next morning. At sunset, 1 
made a long excursion In my dinghy round the western shores 
of Gumasila, and it was on tltat occasion that 1 discovered all 
those who had left that momiiig on the Kula sitting on Giyasila 
beach, in accordance with the Kula custom of a preUminaLiy bait, 
such as the one on \1uwa described in Chapter VII- 

Kext morning, I left for the neighbouring island and village 
of Nabwagela. and only after he saw me safely off, Tova-*».ana 
and his party left in his canoe. foUowiiig the others to Vakuta. 
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To Niibwageta, th« whole comtnunUy were in the mi(bt erf ibdr 
ftnal preparations for departure, for they intended to wait for 
the Dohuana and sail with them to Kiriwina. Alt their canoes 
w-cre being painted and renovated, a sail was being repaired on 
the beach (see Plate LI 11 ). There were some minor iliatribu- 
tions of food taking place in the village, the stuff being over 
and over again allotted and re-altotied, smaller pieces carved 
out of the big chunks and put into special wrappings This 
constant handling of food is one of the roost prominent features 
of tribal life in that part of the world As t arrived, a sail for 
one of the canoes was )usi being finished by a group ol men. 
In another canoe, I saw them mending the outrigger by attach¬ 
ing the small tog of light, dry wood to make the old, water¬ 
logged float more buoyant. I could also watch in detail the 
final trimming of the canoes, the putting up of the additional 
frames, of the coco-nut mats, tlie making of the little cage In the 
centra] part lor the pots and for the iiitiva (the sacred bundle), 
I was, nevertheless, not on sufficiently intimate lernis with 
these Nabwageta natives to be allowed to witness any of the 
magic. Their system of mwaiiia is identical with that of 
Boyowa, in fact, it is borrowed from there. 

Next day—in thini village again f had difficulty in finding 
any good informants, a difficulty increased by the feverish 
occupation of all the men—1 went for a long row in the after¬ 
noon with ray two ’ boys/ hoping to reach the island of 
Domdom. A strong current, which In this part is at places so 
pronounced that it breaks out into steep, tidal waves, made it 
impossible to reach our goal. Returning in the dark, my boys 
suddenly grea' alert and excited, like hounds picking upascenl. 
I could perceive nothing in the dark, but they had discerned 
two canot.-!i moving westwards. Within about half-an-hour, a 
fire became visible, twinkling on the beach of a small, deserted 
island South of Pomdoro ; evidently some Dobuans were 
camping there. The excitement and intense interest shown 
by my boys, one a Dobuan, the other from Sariba (Southern 
Slassim), gave me an inkling of the magnitude of ibis event 
—the vanguard of a big Ktila Sect slowly creeping up towards 
one of its intermediate hailing places, ft also brought home 
to me vividly the inter-iribal character of this institutiou. whkh 
unites in one common and strongly ernotiouaf interest so many 
scattered communities. That night, as we learnt afterwards, a 
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good number of cancKs had nnchored on the outlying d^ened 
iilands of the Amphletts, waiting lor the rest of the fleet to 
amve. When we came that evening lo Nabwagcta, the news 
had already been received of the importaxii event, and the 
Ufhole village was astir. 

Next day. the weather was particridarly fine and clear, with 
the distant mountains wreathed only in light cumuli, their 
alluring outlines designed in transparent blue. Early in the 
aftcmoun, with a blast of conch shell, a Dobuan waga, in full 
paint and decoration, and with the rich pandanus mat of the 
sail glowing like gold against the blue sea, came sailing round 
tlie promontory. One after the other, at intervals of a few 
minutes each, other canoes came along, afl sailing up to some 
hundred yards from iht beach, and then, after furling the sail, 
paddUng towards the shore (see Plate XL). This was not a 
c^emonial approach, as the aim of the expedition this ttroe 
did not embrace the Amphletts, but was directed towards the 
Trobriands only, Vakuta, and Sinaketa ; these canoes had put 
in only for an intermediate halt. Nevertheless, it was a great 
event, especially as ilie canoes of Nabwageta w'ere going to join 
with the fleet later on. Out of the sixty or so Dob uan canoes, 
only about twenty-hve with some 250 men in them bad come to 
Nabwageta. the others having gone to the big village of 
Cumasila. In any «ise, there were about five times as many 
men gathered in the village as one usually sees. There was no 
Kula done at all. no conch^shelLs were blown on the shore, nor 
do f think were any presents given or received by either party, 
The men sat in groups round their friends' houses, the most 
distinguished visitors collected about the dwelling of 
Tobwa'ina, th& iHain hga cim ftfi of Nabwaget^^ 

Many canoes were anchored along the coast beyond the 
village beach, some tucked away iiito small coves, others 
moored in sheltered shallows. The men sat on the shore round 
fires, preparing their food, which they took out of the provisions 
earned on the canoes. Only the water did they obtain from 
the island, filling thetr cocomut^made water vessels from the 
springs. About a dozen canoes were actually moored at the 
village beach. Ute at night, 1 walked along the shore to 
observe their sleeping ami^ementa. In the dear, moonlit 
night, the small fires burnt with a red, subdued glow ; there was 
always one of them between each two sleepers, consisting of 
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three bummg sticks, gradually pushed is as they were cod- 
sumed. The men slept with the big, stiff pandanus mats over 
them : each mat is folded in the middle, and when put on the 
ground, forms a kind of minktuie prismatic tent. All along 
the beach, it was almost a contiouoiis row of tnan alternating 
with hre. the dun-coloured mats being nearly invisible against 
the sand in the full moonlight. It must have been a very light 
sleep for every now and then, a man stirred, peeping up froni 
under his shell, re-adiusting the fire, and casting a searching 
glance over the surroundings, It would be difficult to say 
whether mosquitoes or cold wind or fear of sorcery disturbed 
their sleep most, but I should say the last. 

The next morning, early, and without any warning, the 
whole fleet sailed away. At about 8 o'clock the last canoe 
punted towards the offing, where they stepped their mast and 
hoisted their sail. There were no iaxewell gifts, no conch 
shell blowing, and the Dobuans this time left their resting place 
as they had come, without ceremony or display. The morning 
after, the Nabwagetar^ followed them. I was left in the village 
with a few cripples, the women and one or two men who had 
remained perhaps to look after the village, perhaps specially to 
keep watch over me and see that I did no mischief. Not one 
of them was a good informant. Thiougb a mistake of mine, 
I had missed the cutter which had come two days before to the 
island of Gumasila and left without me. With bad luck and 
bad weather, I might have had to wait a few weeks, if not 
months in Nabwageta. 1 could perhaps have sailed in a native 
canoe, but this could only be done without bedding, tent, or 
even writing outflt and photographic apparatus, and so my 
travelling would have been quite useless, ft was a piece of 
great good luck that a day or two afterwards, a motor launch, 
whose owner bad heard about my staying to the Amphktts, 
anchored in front of Nabwageta village, and within an hour I 
was speeding towards the Trobrian^ again, following the 
tracks of the Kuia fleet. 


11 

On the next morning, as we slowly made our way along the 
channels in the opalescent, green lagoon, and as I watched 
a fleet of small. local canoes flahing in their muddy waters, 
and could recognise on the sunouDding flat shores a doeen 
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well-known viUagies, my spinU roso, and 1 felt wall pleased 
to have left the picturesque, but ethnographically barren 
Amphietts lor the Trobdands, with their scores of excellent 
informants^ 

Moreover, the Amphletts, in the persons of their male 
inhabitants were soon to join me here. 1 went ashore in 
Sinaketa, where everybody was full of the great moment which 
was soon to arrive. For the Ooboan fleet was known to be 
coming, though on that morning, so far, no news had reached 
them of its whereabouts. As a matter of fact, the Dobuans, 
who had left Nabwageta forty'dght hours ahead of me, had 
made a slow journey with light winds, and sailing a course to 
the East of mine, had arrived that morning only in Vakota. 

All the rumours which had been reported to me in the 
Amphletts about the previous movements of the Trobriand 
natives had been correct. Thus the natives of Vakuta had 
really been to the East, to Kitava, and had brought with them 
a big haul of armshells. To'uEuwa, the chief of Kiriwina, had 
visited Kitava later, and about five or six days before had 
returned from there, bringing with him 213 pairs of armshells. 
The Sinaketans then had gone to Kiriwina, and out of the 
213 palia had succeeded in securing 154, As there had been 
previously 150 pairs in Sinaketa, a total of 304 was awaiting 
the Dobuans. On the morning of my arrival, the Sioaketan 
party had just returned from Kiriwina, hurrying home so as to 
have everything ready for the reception of the Dohuana. Of 
these, we got the news that very afternoon—news which 
travelled overland from one village to another, and reached us 
from Vakuta with great rapidity. We were also told that the 
ueaUtkti fleet would be at 3inaketa within two or three days. 

This period 1 utilised tn refurbishing my information about 
that phase of the Kula, which I was going to witness, and 
trying to get a clear outline of every detail of all that was going 
soon to happen. It is extremely important in sociological 
■work to know well beforeliand the underlying rules and the 
fundamental ideas of an occurrence, especially if big masses of 
natives are concerned in ii. Otherwise, the really important 
events may be obliteiratcd by quite irrelevant and accidental 
movements of the crowd, and thus the significance of what he 
sees may be tost to the observer. No doubt if one could repeat 
one's observations on the same phenomenon over and over 
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aifain, the esseatial and relevant features would stand out b]r 
their regiUaiity and permanence. If. however, as it often 
happens in ethnographic field-work, one gets the opportunity 
only once of witnessing a pubUc ceremony, it b necessary to 
have its anatomy welt dissected beforehand, and then con¬ 
centrate upon observing how these outlines are followed up 
concretely, gauge the tone of the general behaviour, the 
touches of emotion or passion, many small yet significant 
details which nothing but actual observation can reveal, and 
which throw much light upon the real, inner relation of the 
native to his institution. So I was busy going over my old 
etiiries and checking them and putting my material into shape 
in a detailed and concrete manner. 

On the third day, as 1 was sitting and taking notes in 
the afternoon, word ran all round the villages that the Dobuan 
canoes had been sighted. And Indeed, as I hastened towards 
the shore, there could be seen, far away, like small petals float¬ 
ing on the hoiizoD, the sails of the advancing fleet. I jumped 
at once into a canoe, and was punted along tow'ards the pro¬ 
montory of Kaykuyawa, about a mile to the South of Shtaketa. 
There, one after the other, the Dobuan canoes were arriving, 
dropping thdr sails and undoing the mast as they moored, 
until the whole fleet, numberiRgnow over eighty canoes, were 
assembled before me (see Plate XLVni). From each a 
few men waded ashore, returning with big bunches of leaves. 
1 saw^ them wash and smear themselves and perform the suc¬ 
cessive stages of native, festive adornment (see Plate XLIX). 
Each article was medicated by some man or another in the 
canoe before it was used or put on. The most carefully handled 
articles of ornamentation were the ineffective looking, dried 
up herbs, taken out of their little receptacles, where they 
had remained since they had been beebarmed ill Dobu, and 
now stuck into the armlets. The whole thing went on quickly, 
almost feverishly, making m.orc the impression of a piece of 
technical business being expeditiously performed, than of a 
solemn and elaborate ceremony taking place. But the 
ceremonial element was soon to show itself. 

After the preparations were finished, the whole fleet formed 
itself into a compact body, not quite regular, but with a certain 
order, about four or five canoes being in a row, and one row 
behind the other. In this formation they punted along over 
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the Lagoon, too shaJJo'w for paddling, towards the beach of 
Sinalcetn. When they were withm ahont ten minntei of the 
shore, all the conch shells began to be sotindedi and the murmur 
of recited magic rose from the canoes. I could not come 
sufficiently near the canoes, for reason of etiquettek. to be able 
to see the exact arrangement of the reciters, but I was told that 
it was the same as that observed by the Trohrianders on their 
approach to Bobu, described in Chapter XUl. The general 
effect was powerful, when this wonderfully painted and fully 
decorated Sect was gliding swiftly over the green waters of the 
Lagoon towards the palm grove above the sand beach, at that 
moment thick with expectant natives. But I imagine that the 
arrival of a Trohriand fleet tn Dohu must be considerably 
more effective even than that. The much more pictoresque 
landscape, the ceremonial paddling with the leaf-shaped oars 
over the deep water, the higher sense of danger and tension, 
than that wMch the Dobuans feel, when comizig to visit the 
meek Trobrianders, all this must make it even more dramatic 
and impressive than the scene 1 have ju^C described. 

Within some twenty metres from the shore, the canoes 
formed themselves into a double row* the canoe of the 
Mi'^ui^alahu on the left flank of the first row, Kauyapom, as 
soon as all the craft were in poddon, rwe in his canoCk and in a 
loud voice, addressed in Dobuan those standing on the shore. 
His wotds^ preserved in the memory of his hearers, were trans¬ 
mitted to me that same evening in their Kiriwinian equivalent. 
He spoke: 

** Who will be first in the Kula ? The people of Vakuta 
or yourselves ? I deem you will have the lead I Bring 
armshdls, one basketful, two baskets j catch pigs ; 
pluck coco-tints^ pluck betel-nnt t For this is my uvataku. 
By and by, thou, Kouta'uya* wilt make an uvalaku, and 
we shall give thee then plenty of 

So spoke Kauyaporu, addressing his main partner, 
Eouta'uya, the second duel of Sinaketa. He did not address 
To^udawada* the most imporianl chief, because be was not his 
main partner. 

As soon as the speech was finished, Kouta‘uya waded 
through the water from the beach, carrying a pair of armahdls 
in- each hand- Bdiind him came a small boy, the youngest son^ 
blowing a conch shdL He was fntlowed again by two men, who 
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between tbem b&d a stick resting on tiidr shoulders, on which 
several pairs of mvali (armshelk) were displayed. This pro¬ 
cession waded towards the canoe of Kauyaponi, whom 
Eouta'uya addressed in these words, throwing the annshelb 
on the platform of the canoe t 

" This is a vaga (opening gift) 1 fn due time, 1 shall 
make a «iWdA«i to Dobit; thou shall return to me a big 
t<fulava (necklace) as kudu {^uivalent gift) for this. 
Plenty more armshcUs thou wilt receive now. There 
are plenty of armsliells in Sinaketa, We know there 
were plenty of armsheUs in Vakuta, By and by thou and 
thy usagfilu come ashore, I shall catch a pig. I shall give 
you plenty of food, cooo-nuts, betel-nut, sugar cone, 
bananas! " 

As soon as he was back on the shore, his wife, the eldest one, 
with a ptJa basket on her head, containing a pair of aimshdls, 
went into the water and carried it to Katiyaporu's canoe, the 
boy with the conch shell following her also. After that, 
conch shells were blown on all sides on the shore, and single 
men or groups detached themselves from the rest, and waded 
towards the canoes. The muali were carried with ceremony on 
sticks or in outstretched arm. But the grossly exaggerated 
way of putting one pair of amishells into a basket which was 
big enough to hold some four score, was only done by the chief's 
wife. All this lasted for perhaps half-an-hour, while the setting 
sun poured down its glowing light on the painted canoes, the 
ydtow beach, and the lively bronze forms moving upon it. 
Then, in a few moments the Dobuan canoes were partly 
beached, parity moored, whilst thdr crews spread over the 
seven villages of Sinaketa. Large group could be seen sitting 
cn platforms chewing betel nut and conversing in Dobuan with 
their hosts {see Plate LVT). 

For three days, the Dobuans remained in Sinaketa. Every 
now and then, blasts of conch shell anuDunced that a Kuk 
transaction had taken place, that is, that a pair of srmshelts had 
been handed over to one of the visitors. Swarms of people 
from the other (fctricts had assembled in Sinaketa ; every 
day, native from the inland villages oi Southern Boyowa 
crowded into their capital, whilst people from Kuboma, Luba, 
and Kiriwina, that is, the Central and Korthern districts, were 
camping in thdr relatives' houses, in yam stores and under 
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provisianal shelters. Reckoning that the number of the 
visitors, that is. the Dobuans, the Amplilcttans and the 
Vakutans, who had ioined them on their way, amounted to 
some eight hundred ; that the Sinaketans numbered about five 
hundred people, and that some twelve hundred had come from 
the other villages, it will be seen that the crowd in and about 
Sinaketa was considerable, numbering over two thousand. 

The Trobiiand natives, of course, looked after their own 
provisions. The Dobuans had also brought a considerable 
amount of food with them, and would receive some additional 
vegetables and pigs' flesh from their hosts, while they acquired 
fish from some of the other villages of Boyowa, As a matter of 
fact, stingaree shark and some otlier fish are the only articles 
for which the Dobuans Ixarter on tlieir own account. The rest 
of the trade, in the same way as is done in Doha by the 
Sinaketans, must be done with the community who receive 
visitors, that is, with Sinaketa, The Sinaketans buy from the 
manufacturing districts of Boyowa the same industri^ products 
that they take with them to Dobu, that is baskets, lime pots, 
lime spatube, etc. Then they sell these to the Dobuans in just 
the same manner and with the same profit as was described 
in Chapter XV. As has been said there also, a man of Sinaketa 
would never trade with his partner, but with some other 
Dobuan. Between the partners, only presents are exchanged. 
The gift offered by the Dobuans to the Sinohetons is called 
vaia'i, and it differs only in name and not in its economic or 
sociological nature from the pari gift offered by the Boyowa ns 
to their overseas partners. The fafo'i. or farewell gift offered to 
them is as a rule more substantial than iJie 

The Dobuans, during their stay in Sinaketa, lived on the 
beach or m their canoes {see Plates LI V and XX). Skilfully 
rigged up witlt canopies of golden mats covering parts of the 
craft, their painted hulls glowing in the sun against the green 
water, some of the canoes presented the spectacle of some 
gorgeously fantastic pleasure boat (see Plate LV). The 
natives waded about amongst them, making the Lagoon lively 
with movement, talk and laughter. Croups camped on the 
sea shore, boiling food in the large clay pots, smoking and 
chewing betchnut. Big parties of Trobiianders walked among 
them, discreetly but curiously watching them. Women were 
not very conspicuous in the whole proceedings, nor did I hear 
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any scandal about intnguesj although such may have taken 
place. 


111 

On the fourth day, conch shells were blown again in the 
morning, though on the last of the three days their sounds had 
almost died out. These were the signs of the departure. Food 
and small presents were brought to the canoes as UUo'i, and a 
few Tineali were given at the last, for which the conch shells 
were blown. Without any ceremony or farewell speeches, the 
Dohuan canoes sailed away, one after the other. 

Their journey home was also Interrupted by a customary 
ball for hsbing, but thb time for fish, not ihell. Some of them 
stop on the beach of Sduwa, but the bulk camp on a beach called 
Susuwa, half way between Stnaketa and Vakuta, vrhere they 
catch the fish by means of a poisonous root, which they have 
brought for this purpose from home. This time, they remained 
three days in Susuwa and Muwa, and then sailed to Vakuta to 
receive there talo'i. Their further journey 1 could not trace 
step by step, but afterwards 1 beard that quickly, and without 
any accident, they bad reached their homes. 

Their latutrire on Sarobwoyna beach—that is, the com¬ 
petitive dispUy of the yidd—gave more or less the following 
results ; 

From Sinaketa they n^eived 304 amishdls. 

From Vakuta they received 344 armshdls. 

The total therefore was 648, As there were about sixty 
canoes making the proper uf»tltiku from Dohu, that is, not 
counting those fihrn the Amphletts and Vakuta which joined on 
the way and appeared before Sinaketa, there were at the outside 
some five hundred Dobuan natives on that expedition. Out 
of these, however, not more t han bail were grown-up, Kula 
making men. So that, on the average, there were nearly 
thirteen armshelb for every five men. Some would nnt get 
more than one pair, some perhaps even none, whilst the head¬ 
men received large quantities. 

We filial] follow in a later chapter the movements of some 
at liiast of those who Itad collected in Sinaketa from the other 
districts, in connection with the Kula, It did not take them 
more than a few days to disperse completely, and for the 
village to resume its ordinary aspect and routine. 
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UAGIC AND THE ICULA 
I 

iH treating of the various custonut and practices of the Kula, 
2 had at every step to enter into the description of magical rit^ 
and into the analysis of spells. This had to be done, first of 
all, because magic looms paramount in the natives' view of the 
Kula. Again, all magical formulse disclose essentials of belief 
and illustrate typical ideas in a manner so thorough n od 
telling that no other road could lead us as straight into the 
inner mind of the native. Finally, there is a direct, ethno^ 
graphic interest in knowing the details of magical performance, 
which has such an overweening influence over tribal Ufe, and 
enters so deeply into the make-up of the natives mentality. 

It is now necessary to complete oiir knowledge of magic and 
to focus all the dispersed data into one coherent picture. So 
far, the many scattered references and numerous concrete 
details have not furnished a general idea, of what magic means 
to the nativto ; how they imagine the working of the magical 
forces ; what are their implied and express^ views on the 
nature of magical power. Collecting all the material which 
has already been presented in the previous chapters, and supple¬ 
menting it with native and ethnographic comments, we shall 
be able to arrive at a certain synthesis, respecting the Kirlwinian 
theory of magic. 

All the data which have been so far mustered disclose the 
extreme importance of magic in the Kula. But if it were a 
question of treating of any other aspect of the tribal life of these 
natives, it would also be found that, whenever they approach 
any concern of vital impotiance, they summon magic to thdr 
aid. It can be said without exa^tn^tion that magic, according 
to their ideas, governs human destinies : that it supplies man 
with the power of mastering the forces of nature ; and that it 
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is his weapon and armour against the many dangers which 
crowd in upon him on every side. Thus^ in what is most essen¬ 
tial to man> that is in his health and bodily welfare, he is but 
a plaything of the powers of sorcery, of evil spirits and of 
certain beings, controlled by hlach magic. Death in almost all 
its forms is the result of one of these agencies. Permanent di- 
health and ad kinds of acute sickness, in fact everything, 
except such easily explainable ailments as physical overstrain 
or slight colds, are attributed to magic. I have spoken 
{Chapter UJ of the several ways in which the evil powers bmig 
disease and death. The Utvva^u, who bring epidemics and the 
t&kvay, who inflict shooting pains and minor ailments, are the 
only examples of non-human hdngs’ exerting any direct 
influence on human destinies, and even the members of this 
restricted pantheon of demonology only occasionally descend 
among the mortals to put into action their potenti^ powers. 
By far the deepest dread and most constant concern of the 
natives are with the bvaga'u, the entirely human sorcerers, 
who carry out their work exclusively by means of magic. 
Second to them in the quantity of magical output and in the 
frequency of their exploits, are the the flying 

witches, which have been described in. detail in Chapter 3 CI. 
They arc a good example of how every beUef in a superior power 
is at the bottom a belief in magic. Magic gives to these beings 
the capacity to destroy human life and to command other agents 
of destruction. Mag^ also gives man the power and the means 
to defend himself, and if properly applied, to frustrate ail the 
nefarious attempts of the Comparing the two 

agencies, it may be said that in every-day life, the sorcerer is 
by far the most feared and is most frequently bdlcved to be at 
work ; while the midwkivaiiSt enter upon the scene at certain 
dramatic moments, such as the presence of death, a catastrophe 
on laud, and more especially at sea ; but then, they enter with 
even deadlier weapons than the Awaga'x. Health, the normal 
state of human brings can, if once lost, be regained by magic 
and by magic only. There b no such thing as natural recovery, 
return to health bring always due to the removal of the evil 
magic by means of magical counter-actian. 

All those crises of life, which are associated with fear of 
danger, with the awakening of pasrions or of Strang emotions, 
have also their magical accompaniment. The birth of a child 
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is always ushered tn by laagic, in order to make the child 
prosper, and to neutralise the dani'ers and evU infltieaces. 
There is no rite or magic at puberty; but then, with this 
people, puberty does not present any very dehmte crisis in the 
life of the individual, as their sexual life starts tong before 
puberty arrives^ and gradually shapes and develops as the 
organism matures. The passion of love, however, bas a very 
elaborate magical counterpart, embodied In many rites and 
fonnuls, to which a great importance is attached, and ail 
success in sexual life is ascribed to It, The evU results of 
illicit love — that is love within the clan, which, by the way, is 
considered by these natives as the main class of smmal im*^ 
morality — can also be counteracted by a special type of 
inQgic» 

The main social interests, ambition in gardening, ambition 
in successful Kula, vanity and display ol personal charms in 
dancing—all find their expression in magic There is a form of 
beauty magic, performed ceremonially over the dancers, and 
there is also a kind ol safety magic at dances, whose object is 
to prevent the evil magic of envious sorcerets. Particular 
garden magic, performed by an individual over his crops and 
seeds, as well as the evil magic which he casts on the gardens 
of his rivals, express the private ambitions in gardening, as 
contrasted with the interests of the whole village, which are 
catered for by communal garden magic. 

Natural forces of great importance to.man, such as rain and 
sunshine, the appropriate alternative operation of which makes 
hifi crops thrive ; or wind, which must be controlled for 
purposes of sailing and fishing, are also governed by magic. 
The magic of rain and sunshine con be used for good, as well as 
ior nefarious purposes, and in this they have a special interest 
in the Trobriands, because the most powerful system of this 
magic is in the hands of the paramount chiefs of Kiriwina. 
By bringing about a prolonged drought, the chiefs of Omara- 
kana have always been able to express tiieir general displeasure 
with their subjects, and thus enhance their wholesale power, 
independently of any other mechanism, which they might 
have used for forcing their will on private individuals or on 
whole communities. 

The basic, food-providing economic activities, which in 
the Trobriands are mainly gardening and fishing, are also 
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completely magic'Hdden. The success of these pwsiUls U of 
course largely due to luck, chance or accident, and to the natives 
they require supernatural assistance. We had examples of 
economic magk in describing the coustruction of a canoe, and 
the fishing for kahms shelt. The communal garden-magic and 
the fishing magic of certain viUage eommunities show to a higher 
degree even than the cases described, the feature which we 
found so distinct in canoe magk, namely : that the rites and 
fonnuls are not a mere appendage, running aide by side 
with economic efforts, without exercising any influence over 
these. On the contrary, it may be said that a belief in magic Is 
one of the main, psychological forces which allow for organisa¬ 
tion and syatemisation of economic effort in the Trobriands.* 
The capacity for art, as well as the inspiration in it, is also 
ascribed to the influence of magic. 

The passions of hatred, envy, and jealousy, besides finding 
their expression in the all powerful sorcery of the frnraga'a and 
are also responsible for many forms of witchery, 
known by the generic term of btdubvudata. The classical forms 
of this magic have as thdr object the estrangement of the 
aflections of a wife or a sweetheart, or the destruction of the 
domestic attachment of a pig. The pig is sent away into the 
bush having been made to take a dislike to its master and to its 
domestic habits ; the wife, thou^ the spells used to estrange 
her are sUghtly different, can be made also to take a dislike to 
her domestic life, abandon her Jiusband and retnm to her 
parents. There is a bulubw^a of gardens, of canoes, of Kula, 
of kaioma, in fact of everything, and a good deal of beneficial 
magic is taken up with exorcising the results of bitlubttalaia. 

The list of magic is not quite exhausted yet. There is the 
ma^c of conditional curses, performed in order to guard 
property froui po^tble harm, inflicted by others ; there is war- 
magic ; there b magic assodated with taboos put on coco-nuts 
and betel-nuts, in order to make them grow and multiply: there 
is magic to avert thunder and resuscitate people who are struck 
by lightning there is the magic of tooth-ache, and a magic to 
make food last a long time, 

.‘Ul this shows the wide diffusion of magic, its extnmie 
importance and also the fact that it is always strongest there, 

' lima yipws hav* Iwea rliljdirtmJ in tlw picvlodslf qnctaj aiticln 
as *' PHttliim EwiKmics '* is tlw £um«mit /cnimat, Uarcb, tvtt. 
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where vital interests are concerned ; where violent passions or 
emotions are awakened ; when m^'^sterioos forces arc opposed 
to man's endeavours j and when he has to recognise that there 
is something which elndes his most careful calculations, his 
most conscientious preparations and cfiorts. 

II 

Let ns now proceed to formulate some short statement of 
the essential conception of magic, as it is entertained by the 
natives. All statement of bdief, found among human beings 
60 widely different from us, is full of difficulties and pitfalls, 
which perhaps beset os most there, where we try to arrive at 
the very foundation of the belief—tliat is, at the most general 
ideas which underlie a series of practices and a body of 
traditions. In dealing with a native community at the stage 
of development which we find in the Trobriands, we cannot 
expect to obtain a definite, precise and abstract statement from 
a philosopher, belonging to the community itsdf. The 
native takes his fundamental assumptions for granted, and tf he 
reasons or inquires into matters of belief, it would be always 
only as regards det ails and concrete appUcations. Any atte mpt s 
on the part of the Ethnographer to induce bk informant 
to formulate snch a general statement would have to be in the 
form of leading questions of the worst type became in 
these leading questions he would have to introduce words 
and concepts essentially foreign to the native. Once the 
tniormant grasped their meaning, his outlook would be warped 
by our own ideas having been poured into it. Thus the 
Ethnographer must draw the generalisation for himself, must 
formulate the abstract statement without the direct help of a 
native informant. 

I am saying direst hetp because the generalisation must be 
entirely based on indirect data supplied by the natives. In 
the course of collecting information, of discussing formulic and 
translaiing their text, a considerable number of opinions on 
matters of deta^ wiU be set forth by the natives. Such 
spoiltaneom opinions, if placed in a correctly constructed 
mosaic, might almost of themselves give us a true picture, 
might almost cover the whole field of nativt belief. And then 
otir task would only be to summarise thi* picture in an 
abstract formula. 
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The Ethnographer, however, possesses an even better 
supply of evidence from which to draw his concJusions. The 
objective items of culture, into which belief has crystaJlised in 
the form of tradition, myth, spell and rite are the most impor<^ 
taut source of knowledge. In them, we can face the same 
reahties of belief as the native faces in his intimate intercourse 
with the magical, the same realities which he not only pro¬ 
fesses with his tongue, but lives through partly in imagination 
and partly in actu^ experience. An analysis of the contents of 
the spells, the study of the manner in which they are uttered; 
in which the concomitant ntes are performed ; the study of the 
natives' behaviour, of the actors as well as of the spectators; 
the knowledge of the social position and sociaf functions, of 
the magical expert—all this reveals to us, not only the bare 
structure of their ideas on magic, but also the associated senti¬ 
ments and emotions, and the nature of magic as a social force. 

An Ethnographer who, from the study of such objective 
data, has been able to penetrate into the natives' attitude, 
to formulate a general theory of magic, can lAen test his con¬ 
clusions by direct questionings. For he will be already in a 
position to use native terminology and to move along the lines 
of native thought, and in his questionings he will be able to 
accept the lead of hU informant instead of misleading the latter 
and himself by leading questions. More espectaJly in obtaining 
opinions of actual occurreaces from the natives, he will not have 
to move in abstract generalities, but will be able to trattslate 
them into concrete applications and into the native inodes of 
thought. 

In arriving at such general conclusions about vast aspects 
of primitive human thought and custom, the Ethnographer's 
is a creative work, in so far as he brings to light phenomena of 
human nature which, in their entirety, had remained hidden 
even from those in whom they happened. It is creative in the 
same sense as is the construction of general principles of 
natural science, where objective laws of very wide application 
lie hidden till brought forth by the investigating human mind. 
In the same sense, however, as the principles of natural science 
are cm^cal. so are also the final generaUsations of ethno¬ 
graphic sociology because, though expressly stated for the first 
time by the investigator, they are none the less objective real¬ 
ities of human thinking, feeling and behaviour, 
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We can start from the question of how the natives imagine 
their tnagic to have originated. If wc would ask even the 
most intelligent informant some saoh concretely Eiamed 
questions as : " Where has your magic been made ? How do 
you tmagine its invention ? —they would necessarily remain 
unanswered. Not even a warped and half-suggested reply 
would be forthcoming. Yet there is an answer to this 
question, or rather to its generalised equivalent. Examining 
the mythology of one form of magic after the other, wc find that 
there are in every one either explicitly stated or implied views 
about how magic has become known to man. As we register 
these views, compare them, and arrive at a generalisation, we 
easily sec. why our imaginary question, pm to the natives, 
would have to remain imanswer^. For, accordiiq; to native 
behef, embedded in all traditions and all institutions, magic is 
never conceived as having been made or invented. Magic has 
been handed on as a thing which has always been there. It is 
conceived as an intrinsic ingredient of everything that vitally 
nfiects man, Tlic words, by whiclt a magician exercises his 
power over a thing or a process, anj believed to be co existent 
with them. The magical formula and its subject matter were 
bom together. 

In some cases, tradition represents them literally as being 
• bom ' by the same woman. Thus, rain was brought forth 
by a woman of Kasana’i, and the magic came with it, and has 
been handed on ever since in this woman’s sub-clan. Again, 
the mythical mother of the Kukur-hero Tudava gave birth, 
among other plants and animais, also to the kotata fish The 
magic of this fish is also due lo her. In the short myth about 
the origiii of iayga'i* magic—the one to protect drowning 
sailors from witches and other dangers—we saw t hat the mother, 
who gave birth to the Tokulubweydoga dog, also handed the 
magic over to him. In all these cases, however, the myth 
does not point to these women's inventing or composing the 
magic ; iRdeed,it is explicitly stated by some natives that the 
women bad learned the magic from their matrilineal ancestors. 
In the Last case, the woman is said in the myth to have known 
the magic by tradition. 

Other myths are more rudimentary, yet, thou^ less 
circumstantial about the origin of the magic, show us just as 
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unmbitakably that magic is a primeval thing, indeed, in the 
literal sense of the word, autochthonous. Thus, the Kula 
magic in GumasUa came out of the rock of Sdawaya: the canoe 
magic out of the hole in the ground, brought by the men, who 
originaJly emerged with it; garden magic b always conceived 
as being carried from underground by die first ancestors, who 
emerged out of the origiaal hole of titat locality. Several 
minor forms of magic of local cummcy, such as fish magic, 
practised in one village only, wind magic, etc., axe also imagined 
to have been carried out of the ground. All the forms of 
sorcery have been handed over to people by nomhuman beings, 
who passed them on but did not create them. The bmaga'u 
sorcery is due to a crab, who gave it to a mythical personage, 
in whose dala (sub-dan) the magic was carried on and from it 
dbtributed all over the islands. The k/kniay (wood-sprites) 
have taught man certain lortns of evil magic. There are no 
myths in Kiriwina about the origin of flying witch magic. 
From other districts, however. I have obtained radimentary 
iniormatioa pointing to the fact that they were instructed in 
this magic by a mythical, malevolent being called Taukuri- 
pokapoka, with whom even now some sort of relations are kept 
op, culminating in noctumal meetings and sexual orgies which 
remind one very strongly of the VValpnigisnacht. 

Love magic, the magic of thunder and lightning, are 
accounted for by definite events. But in neither of them are 
we led to Imagine that the formula b invented, in [act, there 
b a sort of pctiiio ptittiipU in ai] these myths, for on the one 
hand they set out to account for how magic came, and on the 
other, in all of them magic is represented as being there, ready 
made. But the petitio ^nKctpii b due only to a false attitude 
of mind with wliich we approach these tales. Because, to the 
native mind, they set out to tell, not how ma^c originated, 
but how magic was brought within the reach of one or other 
of the Boyowan local groups or sub-clans. 

Thus it may be said, in formulating a generalisation from 
all these data, that magic is never invented. In olden days, 
when mylhicaJ things happened, magic came from under¬ 
ground, or was given to a man by some non-human being, or 
was handed on to descendants by the original ancestniss, who 
also brought forth the phenomenon governed by the magic. 
In actual cases of the present times and of the near-past 
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generations whoin the natives of to-day knew personallyp the 
magic is pven by one man to another, as a rule by the father to 
Ills son or by the maiemaJ kinsman- But its very essence 
the impossihility of its being manufactured or invented by man. 
its complete resistance to any change or modihcaiion by him. 
It has existed ever since the beginning of things ; it creates^ but 
is never created : it modiheSp but must never be modified. 

It is now easy to see that uo qneBtions about the origins of 
magiCp such as we formulated bdore, could have been asked 
of a native irtfonnant without distorting the evidence in the 
very act of qaestioningp while more genfral and quite abstract 
and colourless inquiries cannot be made intelligible to him. He 
has grown up into a world where certain processes, certain 
activities have their magic, which is as much an attribute of 
thdrs" as anything dse. Some people have been tradltiunally 
instTucted huw this magic runs, and they know it i how men 
came by magic is told in numerous mythical narratives. That is 
the correct statement of the native point of view. Once arrived 
at this conclusion inductively^ Ave can oI coursej test our con^ 
elusions by direct questions, or fay a leading questioUp for the 
matter of that. To the question : where human bdnp 

found magic i I obtained the following answer i — 

" All magic, they found long ago in the nether world* 
We do not find ever a spell in 4 dream; should we say so, 
this would be a lie- The spirits never give us ^ spell* 
Songs and dances they do give us, that is truef but no 
magiCn" 

This siatemetit, expressing the belief in a very clear and 
direct manner^ 1 had confirmed^ reiterated with variations and 
amplifications* by ever so many informants. They aU 
emphasise the fact that magic has its roots in traditioUpthat it 
is tlie most immutable and most valuable traditional itemj that 
it cannot leak into fauman knowledge by any present human 
intepcourse with spirits or with any non-human beings such as 
the foAwrty or The property of having been received 

from previous generations b so marked that any breath of 
continuity in this successiun cannot be imagined, and any 
addition by an actual human being would make the magic 
sptuious. 

At the same time, magic is conceived as something essen* 
dally human. It is not a force of nature* captured by man 
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through Bome means and put to his service , it is essentially the 
assertion o( man's itiuinijc power over nature. In saying 
that, 1, of course translate native belief into abstract terms, 
which they would not use themselves for its eirpression. Kone 
the less it is embodied in all their items of folk-lore and ways of 
using magic and thinking about it. In all the traditions, we 
find that magic is always in possession of man, or at least of 
anthropomorphic beings. It b carried out from [inderground 
by man. It is not conceived as having been there somewhere 
outside his knowledge and then captured. On the contrary, 
as we saw, often the very tilings which are governed by magic 
have been brought forth by man. as for instance rain, the 
kataia hsh : or disease, created by the anthropmorphic crab. 

The close sociological association of magic with a given 
sub-clan emphasises this anthropocentric conception of magic. 
In the majority of cases indeed, magic refers to human activities 
or to the response of nature to human activities, rather than 
to natural forces alone. Thus, in gardening and in fishing, 
it is the behaviour of plants and animals tended or pnisued by 
man ; in the canoe magic, in the carver's magic, the object is 
a human-made thing i in the Kula, in love magic, in many 
forms of food magic, it Is human nature on to which the force is 
directed. Disease is not conceived as an extraneous force, 
coming from outside and settling on the man, it is directly a 
man-made, sorcerer-made something, We may. therefore, 
amplify the above given definition, and say that magic ts a 
traditionally handed on power of man over his own creations, 
over things once brought forth by man, or over responses of 
nature to his activities. 

There b one more Important aspect of the question of which 
t have spoken already—the relation of magic to myth. It has 
been stated in Chapter XII, that myth moves m the realm of 
the supernatural, or better, super-normal, and that magic 
bridges over the gap between that and present-day reality. 
Now this statement acquires a new importance ; magic appears 
to us as the essence of traditional continuity with ancestral 
times. Not only, as 1 have emphasised in this chapter, is it 
never conceived as a new invention, but it is identical in its 
nature with the supernatural power which forms the atmosphere 
of mythical events. Some of this power may have been lost 
ors its way down to our times—mythical stories relate how U 
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has b«n lost; hut never has an3rthuig been added to it- There 
i& nothing in it now which has not been in it in the anctentt 
boary times of myth. In this the natives have a definitely 
regressive view of the relation between now and before ; in this 
they have their counterpart to a Golden Age, and to a Garden 
of Eden of sorts. Thus we fall back upon the recognition of 
the same tmth, whether we approadi the matter by looking 
for begmnitigs of magic, or by studying the relations between 
the present and the mythical reality. Magic is a thing never 
invented and never tampered with, by man or any other agency. 

This, of course, means that it is so in native belief. It 
hardly needs explicitly stating that in rtaiity magic must COH' 
stontly change. The memory of men is not such, that it 
could hand over verbally exactly what it had received, and, 
like any other Item of traditional lore, a magical formula is in 
reality constantly being re-shaped as it passes from one genera* 
tion to {mother, and even within the mind of the same man. 
As a msUcr of fact, even from the material collected by me in 
the Trobdands, it can be unmistakably recognised that certain 
formula are much older than others, and indeed, that some 
piirts of spells, and even some whole spells, are of recent 
invention. Here 1 cannot do more than refer to this interesting 
subject, which, for Us full development, needs a good deal of 
linguistic analysts, as well as of other forms of higheT 
critidsm." 

All these considerations have brought us very near to the 
essential probl^ t what dos magic really mean to the 
natives ? So far, we have seen that it is an ioberent power of 
man over those things which vitally aficct liim, a power always 
handed over through tradition. • About the beginnings of magic 
they know as little, and are occupied as little ,t5 about the 
beginninga of the world. Their myths describe the origin of 

• The iii.'KUiirtn ^1 jMgic with ftuy vitnl tntcniirt ii aaniFrantrfcttd hy 
tfaa UM of |>c»r1lDg, Itm, thmugh Xha Adtrut of wtdtv m«ii, « im?w and wry 
Ifljifiyw «nd nhtorli^ia^ putvhU 40^1^ up iui ih£ nmtfvra^ A fisriD ol 
Li \u pxiatimcr, AwriAifM! mih thic fialiitig. Ihi^ of conti« 
tniiy Oantrttd.f Dim thu daH vb dofmA diAttniinc: csteuiot W knwnt^oA . Thn MXhim, 
ii wilh Uiiii roolndlictlani crpUlBi 'waI it 1* t^My 4o old mftgic ol iheJl 

hihin^ wluda refiin to aM tht «bclj« foernd at ilu bo l tom of iho Lakoocl,^ but 
frlili'Jt to for bad oaXf Imh uwd '*itb rci^aid tu juMuf for Uht Copna. In ja/rt* 
ihli mAfio tv notbinf but tb« adiptAtioii csf tbn «eim;i (am:fib£:[|) magic to the 
pearU. I douhi, noflv tho wic thitr e van vacii a tmaltmice or «lap ntjon 

woTtJd bAtir tmkim ^mexf befnn^ iV foii&dktiDiu ol uaiiYt beUtI aud cuMtnm 
had been vhAktru by tihu innviL-inteBtiaticti but noL almys wive si^ henKhr^at 
^AchJnfi and rdUl^ ui ibe white maa and by th# lotrodnction of 
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social institutions aud the peopUn^' of the world by men. But 
the world is taken lor granted, and so is the magic. They ask 
no questions abotit Mogipgofly any more than they do about 
costitogmy, 

IV 

So far we have not gone beyond the examination of myths 
and of what we can leam from them about the nature of magic. 
To gain a deeper insight into this subject, we must study more 
closely the concrete data about magical performance. Even in 
the foregoing chapters a sufficient material has been collected to 
allow of correct inferences, and I shall only here and tliere 
have to allude to other forms of magic, besides that of canoe, 
Kula and sailing. 

I have spoken so far about *’ magic *' in a wholtsale manner, 
as if it were all of one piece. As a matter of fact, magic all the 
world over, however rudimeotaiy or developed it might be, 
presents three essential aspects. In its pejiormance there 
enter always some words spoken or chanted, some actions 
carried out, and there are always the mmistei or niinlatem of 
the ceremony. In analysing the concrete details of magical 
performances, therefore, we have to distinguish the formula, 
the rito, and the cemdition of the performer. 

These three factors stand out quite clearly and dehnitely in 
the Trohriand magic, whether we examine the facts themselves 
Of the natives* way of looking at them. It may be said at once 
that in this society the teiative importance of the three factors 
is not quite the same. The spell is by far the most important 
constituent of magic. Tn their linguistic use, although these 
natives have a special word, yo^d, they very often use the word 
magic, megwo. to describe a spdl. The spell is the part of the 
magic which is kept secret and known only to the esoteric circle 
of practitioners. When a magic is handed over, whether by 
purchase, gift, or inheritance, only the spell has to be taught to 
the new recipient, and as already once said before, it is usually 
taught in instalments, while the payment is received in that 
manner. When one speaks about magical knowledge, or in 
inqciiries whether an individual knows some magic, this invari<- 
ably refeis to the formula, for the nature of the rite Ls always 
quite public property. Even from the examples given in this 
book, it can ^ seen how simple are the rites and how elaborate 
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often the formulae* To direct questions on the subject, the 
natives always reply that the spell is the more important part. 
The question : " where is the rHcal strength of magic ? " would 
receive tlie reply: ” in the spelL*’ The condition of the 
magician is, like the rite, ^sentiaJ to the peiformaiice of the 
magic, but It also is considered by the natives as subservient 
to spell. 

All this must be made clearer by the examination of actual 
facts* First of all, let us examine the relation between spelt and 
rite: and to this purpose it will be best to group the various 
magical performances into several classes according to the 
complexity of the concomitant rite. We shall b^n with the 
simplest rites. 

SpeUs utUred direcily vithoni concomitant ri/c.^We had one 
or two examples of such magic where the performer simply 
utters a formula directly into space. For example, the 
communal magician of the kaioma (spondylus shell) fishing 
performs the first act by walking on the beach and reciting his 
spell towards the sea. In the moment of actual shipwreck. 
Iwfore abandoning the canoe, the Mitoaga launches hLs last 
kttyga*ii directly into the elements- Again, he lets bis voice 
float over the waters, when invoking the marvellous fish, who 
will bring the drowning party to some friendly shore. The final 
spell of the Kula. by which the approaching canoe * shakes 
the mountain,' chanted by a trio of magical recileis, is thrown 
directly towards the Koya. The clearing of the sea in the 
kaJome fishing is also done this way, and many more examples 
could be adiduced from garden magic, wind magic, and other 
classes not described in this book. 

The natives have a special expression for such acts ; they 
^y that the formula is recited ' by the mouth only,' ’ o uodota 
loala.' This form of magic with such a rudimentary rite is, 
however, relatively uncommon. Although one could say that 
there is no rite at all in such cases, for the magician does not 
manipulate anything or perform any action beyond speaking, 
yet from another point of view, the whole performance is ritual 
in so far as be has always to cast his voice towards lire eloment, 
or being, which he addresses. Indeed here, as in ail other 
cases, the voice of the reciter has to be somehow or other con¬ 
veyed 10 the object which he wishes to becharm. We see. 
moreover, that in alt these instances, the nature of this object is 
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3uch that it can be directly reached by the voice, whilst on the 
other hand, there would be same dificulty in applying any 
substance or perfonmng any action over, let us say, wind, or 
a shell growing on a dbtant reef or the Ko}ra (mountain), 

Spelk accompanied by iimpte rites of impregnation .—A 
large number of the cases described in this book falls under 
this heading. We saw quite at the begirtuing (Chapter V, 
Division II and III) how the magician charms the blade of 
his adze, the ropes by which the canoe had been pulled, the 
lashing creeper, the caulking, and the paint of the canoe. 
Among the Kula rites, the initial magic over the aromatic mint, 
over the tilava (magical bundle) over thegeioio (centra! part of 
canoe) all the beauty magic on Sarubwoyna beach, over 
coco-outs, over the facial ptaints as well as the conch shell magic, 
belong here. In all these performances an ob)ect ia put well 
within reach of the voice, and in an appropriate position. 
Often, the object ts placed within a receptacle or covering so 
that the voice enters an enclosed space and is concentrated 
upon the substance to be charmed. Thus, when the liiam is 
chanted over, the voice is cast into the mats, which are after¬ 
wards carefoUy wrapped up. The aromatic mint b charmed, 
lying at the bottom of a bag made of baked and thus toughened 
banana leaf, which afterwords is carefully folded together and 
bound with string. Again, the adze blade is fast of all half 
wrapped up in a banana leaf, and the voice enters the blade 
and the inside of the leaf, which subsequently is folded over and 
tied over the blade. In the magic of the couch shell, 1 drew 
attention to the fact that immediately after the charm has been 
spoken, both holes of the instrument are carefully stuffed up. 
In all cases where an object b going to be used immediately, not 
so many precautions are taken, but always, without any excep¬ 
tion, the mouth b put sprite close to the abject medicated (see 
Plate LVU) and wherever possible, this latter is placed in some 
sort of cavity, such as a folded piece of leaf, or even the two 
palms of the band put together, AU this shows that it is 
e^ntiaJ to a correct perfonuance of magic, that the voice 
should be conveyed directly to the substance, if possible enclosed 
and condensed round it, and then, imprisoned permanently 
there by m eans of some wrapping. Thus, in this type of rite, 
the action serves mainly to convey carefully and to retain the 
spell round the object. 
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It may be noted that m almost ati cases described, the 
substance harmed in the rite is not the final aim ot the magic, 
but forms only a constituent part of the object in view or is an 
accessory of it, or an instrumeni used in its making. Thus the 
wayugo creeper, the hayhosi (caulking), the paint, the proW' 
boards, all these are constituent parts of the canoe, and the 
magic performed over them does not aim at giving them any 
qualities, but aims at imparting swiftness and lightness to 
the canoe of which they are parts only. Again, the herbs and 
the colours of the coco^mit ointment medicated in the Kula are 
accessories of tiie final end of this magic, that is, of the pereonal 
beauty and attractiTcnesa of the performer. The adze, the 
breaking stone in i^loma magic are impiements used in obtain¬ 
ing the object, towards which the magic is directed. There arc 
only a few instances in which the simple rite of impregnation b 
directly performed on the object in view. If we compare thb 
type of rite with the one of the previous category, we sec that 
the difference lies mainly in the size of the object, tf you want 
to cast a charm over a mountain, over a reef, or over the wind, 
you cannot put your object into a little bag made of banana 
leaf. Nor can you put there the human mind. And as a rule, 
the final objects of magical rites are not small things, which 
could be easily handled. In the magic described in this booh, 
there is, ! think, not one single instance, in which the substance 
bandied in the rite and impregnated by condensing the charm 
□poll it artificially, is the final object of the spell. In war 
magic the points of the spears are made effective and the 
shields are made spear-proof (see Plate L VIll) by magic uttered 
over them. In private garden magic, the planted yams are 
made fruitful by a spell, and a few more examples could be 
adduced from other types of magic. 

SpiUs aca^ttipanied ^ a nte ef irans/crence.—When we 
compare the rite of medicating the adze blade with the rite of 
medicating some dried grass, with which the canoe b afterwards 
beaten, we see that, in the second case, the magic is uttered 
over a something, which has no intrinsic connection with (he 
final object of the ma^c, that is, with the canoe. It is neither 
to become a part of it, nor to be used as an implement in, its 
manufacture. We have here the introduction for purposes of 
the rite, of a special medium, used to absorb the magical force, 
and to transfer it to the final object. We can therefore call 
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rites where such mediums are used rfies oj tmtrs/enrnce. When 
a stick is charmed to be used afterwards for the magical 
knocking out of a canoe ; or a mussel-shell, with which the 
canoe wUl be scraped; or a piece of coco-nut husk, wliich will be 
thrown into the water to remove the heaviness of the canoe; 
or a pandanus streamer, which will give it swiftness, there is 
introduced into every one ol these rites a substance which has 
to play a magical rdle only. The rite, therefore, is not the 
simple charming of a part or of a consti ictivc implement, 
which will enter into the composition or be used in the making of 
an object. The rite here is more autonomous, possesses more 
of its own signihcance. The beating of a canoe with two 
bunches of grass, one after the other, in order first to extract its 
heaviness and then impart to it lightness, has a meaning parallel 
to the spell but independent of it- So has also the throwing 
down of the coco-nut busk. The flutter of the pandanus 
streamers has direct association with speed, as the natives 
expltcttly state. As the biiiU streamers flutter in the wind, so 
should the cartoe and the sail shake with the swiftness of their 
going. In the case of the ginger, which is spat over the Dobuans 
feigning hostility, the inherent quality of the substance, which 
our pharmacopieas describe as a siimvhint, makes the meaning 
of the rite plain. We can easily see that some of the rites are 
rather more creative tban others. That is, the very act per¬ 
formed produces, according to native ideas, a more definite 
effect than in others, So it b with the spitting of the ginger, and 
still more directly the spilling of the lime, In order to produce a 
mist, and shut the eyes of the multiAwdiiSi. These two, for 
instance, are more creative than the hanging up of the pandaniis 
streamer. 

SpcUs accompanUd by offtrittgs and iHOOcnfiims.—tn the very 
first rite described in this book, we saw an oflering being laid 
before, and an invocation faeing addressed to the wood sprite. 
ivkvay. There are a number of rites, accompanied by offerings 
given to ancestral spirits, whose participatton in the offering is 
solicited. Such rites are performed in garden magic (see Plate 
LIXy in fislilng magic, and in weather magic. It must, how¬ 
ever, be said at once that there is no worship and no sacrificial 
offering involved in these rites, thaf is, not of the usual 
description, because the spirits are not imagined to serve as 
agents of the magician, in carrying out the bidding of his 
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magic. We shall return to the subject preseatly. Here it will 
b« enough to notice that the only instance of such a spell we 
have come across—that isj the invocation of the U>k»ay — 
has its concomitant offering made only as a sort of compensa' 
tion for having chased him out, or as a means of persuading 
him to go. Probably it is the first rather than the second, 
becaiLse the tokisay has no Irec choice left, after he has been 
e:foricise(L He must obey the bidding of the magician. 

This survey shows clearly that the virtue, the force, the 
effective principle of magic lies in the spell. We saw that in 
many cases, the spcjl is quite sufficient, if directly breathed upon 
the object. Again, in what may be called the prevalent type o( 
ritu^, the action which accompanies the utterance of the 
formula serves only to direct and condense the spell upon 
the object. In all such cases the rite lacks all independent 
significance, all autonomous function. In some cases, the 
rite introduces a substance which is used lor magical purposes 
only. As a rule, the substance then intensifies, through a 
parallel action, the meaning of the spell. On the whole, it may 
be said that the niain creative power of magic resides in the 
formula ; that the rite serves to convey, or transfer it to the 
object, in certain cases emphasising the meaning ol the apell 
through the nature of the transferring medium, as well as 
through the manner in whicli it is finally applied. It is hardly 
necessary to state that in the Trobriand magic, there are no 
rites performed without the spell. 

V 

It is also evident in studying the manner in which the force 
of the spell is conveyed to the object, that the voice of the 
reciter transfers the virtue. Indeed, as has been repeatedly 
pointed out, in quoting the formula;, and as we shall have to 
discuss later still, the magical words are. so to speak, rubbed in 
by constant repetition to the substance. To understand this 
better we must inquire into the natives' eonceptiona of psycho¬ 
physiology. The mind, nanoia. by which term intelligence, 
power of discrimination, capacity for learning magicut 
formula, and all forms of non-manual still are described, as well 
as moral qualities, resides somewhere in the larynx. The 
natives will alwaj^ point to the organs of speech, where the 
nanoia resides. The man who cannot speak through any defec t 
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of his U identified in name (ionagowa) and in treatment 

with all those mentally deficient. The memory, however, the 
store of forrouts and traditions learned by heart, resides deeper^ 
in the belly. A man will be said to have a good tianota. when he 
can acquire many formnlx. but though they enter through the 
larynx, naturally, as he 1 earns them, repeating word for word, 
be has to stow them away in a bigger and more commodious 
receptacle : they sink down right to the bottom of his abdomen. 
J made the discovery of this anatomical truth, while collecting 
war magic, from Konukubust, the last office bolder of the long 
succession of war magicians to the chiefs of Omarokana. 
Kanukubusi is on old man, with a big head, a broad, high 
fonffiead, a stumpy nose, and no chin, the meekest and most 
docile of my informants, with a permanently puxzled and 
frightened expression on his honest countenaiice (see Plate 
LV'III}. 1 found this muld old man very trustworthy and 
accurate,.an excellent informant indeed, within the narrow 
sphere of his speciality, which he and his predecessors had used 
to make ' anger flare up in the iWMo/d ’ of Omorakarta men. to 
make the enemy fiy in terror, pursued and slaughtered by the 
victorious warriors. I paid him well for the few formulte be 
gave me. and inquired at the end of our first session, whether he 
had any more magic to produce. With pride, he struck his 
belly several times, and answered : '* Plenty more lies there [ " 
I at once checked his statement by an independent informant, 
and learned that everybody carries bis magic in his abdomen. 

There exist also certain ideas about stratification of magic, 
namely, that certain forms of magic have to be learnt first, so 
that they sink down, while others come on top. Bat these 
ideas are vague and contradictory, whereas the main idea, that 
magic rests in the belly, is clear and definite. This fact gives 
ns a. new insight into native ideas about magic. The force of 
magic, crystallised in the magical formulae, u carried by men of 
the present generation in their bodies. They are the deposi-* 
tones of this most valuable legacy of the past. The force of 
magic does not reside in the things ; It resides within man and 
can escape only through tus voice, 

VT 

So far, we only spoke of the relation between spell and rite. 
The last point, however, brings us to the problem of the 
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coisdi tion ol the performer, Kb belly b a t abemacte of roa^cal 
force. Snch a privilege carries its dangers and obligntiona, 
It b clear that you cannot stuff foreign matter iDdbcrimmatcly 
into a place, where extremely valuable possessions are kept. 
Food restrictions, therefore, become imperative. Uany of 
them are directly determined by the contents of the spell- 
We saw some examples of thb, as when red fish, invoked in 
magic, is tabooed to the performer; or the dog, spoken about 
to the Ka'obanai spelt, may not be heard bowling white the 
man cats In other cases, the object which is the aim of the 
magic, cannot he partaken by the magician. Thb is the rule 
in the case of shark fishing, kabtla fishing, and other forms of 
fishing magic. The garden magician is also debafred from 
partaking of new crops, up to a certain period. There is hardly 
any clear doctrine, as to why things mentioned in magical 
formula, whether they am the aims of the magic or only co¬ 
operating factors, should not be eaten. There is just the 
general apprehension that t|)e lomnula would be damaged by It. 
There are other taboos, binding the magician^ some of them 
permanent, some of them temporary, during the season of tds 
magical performance. We saw some permanent ones, as in the 
case of the man who knows Kayga’n magic, and is not allowed 
to eat while children make noises The temporary ones, such 
as the sexual abstinence during the first rites of the Kuta. could 
be supplemented by numerous examples from other forms of 
magic. Thus, in order to bring about rain, the magician paints 
himself black and has to remain unwashed and unkempt for 
some time. The shark magician has to keep his house open, to 
remove his pubic teal and to sit with his legs apart, while the 
fishing and the magic last. " so that the shark's mouth might 
remain gaping." But we cannot enter too much into enumera¬ 
tion of these taboos and observances, and have only to make 
it dear that the proper behaviour of the magician is one of the 
essentials of magic, and that in many cases this behaviour is 
dictated by the contents of the spell. 

The taboos and observances are not the only conditions 
which a man must fulfil in order to carry out certain forms of 
magic. In many coses the most important condition is his 
membeiship in a social group, for many forms of magic are 
strictly tocat, and must be performed by one, who is the 
descendant of the mythical, original owner of the magic. Thus in 
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tvery case of gaiden ma^c. a magic which to the natives 
ranJcs first among all the other types of beneficent magic, the 
performer must be genealogically related to the first ancestor, 
who locally emerged from the hole. Certain exceptions to this 
mlc are to he found only in cases where a family of high rank 
has come and usurped the headmonshlp of the group, but these 
excepdoDs arc rare. In the case of the several systems ol local 
fishing magic, the office of magician is hereditary, and associated 
with the locality. The important rain and sun magic which 
have been ‘ bom ' in Kasana*i, can only be performed by the 
chiefs of that spot, who have itrsurped thb important privilege 
from the original local headman. The succession, is of course, 
always matiilineal. A man may make a gift of such a magic 
to his son^ but this latter may be obliged to relinquish the 
privilege at his father's death, and he never will be allowed to 
hand it over to bis son, unless this latter bdougs again to the 
local group, through cross-cousin mamage. Even in trans¬ 
act ious where,magic is sold or given away from one clan to 
another, the prestige of certain local groups as main specialists 
and experts in a branch of magic stili remain. For instance, 
(he black magic, though practised all over the place and no 
more localised, is still believed to be best known in the villages 
of Ba'u and Bwoytalu, where the original crab fell down from 
the skies, and brought with him the magic. The Kula magic 
is also spread over the whole district, yet it is still associated 
with definite localities. 

To summarise these socrologicaJ observations, we may say 
that, where the local character of magic is stili maintained, 
the magician has to belong to the dufu (sub-clan or local group) 
of the mythical ancestor. In all other cases, the bocal character 
of magic is still recognised, even though it does not influence 
the sociology of the magician. 

The traditional character of magic and the magical filiation 
of the performer find their expression in another important 
feature of the spells. In some of them, as we have seen, 
references to mythical events are made, or names of mythical 
ancestors are uttered. Even more often, we find a whole list 
of names, beginning with the mythical founder of the magic, 
and ending with the name of the immediate predecessor, that is. 
of the man from whom the magic was obtained by the actual 
performer. Such a list links up the present magician by a sort 
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of magicai pedigree until all those, who had previously been 
using this fonnula. In other fonnuhe again, the magician 
identifies himself with some mythical individual, and utters the 
latter's nama in the first pcison. Thus, in the spell uttered 
whilst plucldng the mint plant, we found the phrase: " I, 
Kwoyregu, with roy father, we cut the sidamwoys^ of Laba’T" 
Both the actoal genealogical descent of the magidan from the 
mythical ancestors, and the magical filiation expressed in the 
fonnul^e show again the paramount importance of tradition, in 
this case acting on the sociological determination of the per¬ 
former. He is placed in a definite social group of those, who 
by birth, or what could be called ' magical adaption have had 
the right of performing this magic. In the very act of uttering 
the spell, the magician bears testimony to his indebtedness to 
the past by the enumeration of magical aameSi and by refer¬ 
ences to myth and mythical events. Both the sodolo^cal 
restrictions, wherever they still exist, and the magical filiation 
confirm once more the dependence of magic on tradition. On 
the other hand, both show, as also do the taboos, that the 
obligations imposed on the magician and the conditioits he has to 
fulfil, are largely derived from the spell. 

VH 

Closely connected with the questions discussed m the 
preceding division, ia the subject of the of magU and 

the distinction between ' systematic' and ' independent ' 
magical rites and formuUe. As we saw in the beginning of this 
chapter, the whole body of magic natnraJly falls into several 
big divisions, each of them corresponding to a department of 
nature, such as wind or weather; to some activity of man, 
such as gardening, fishing, hunting or warfare ; or to some real 
or Imaginaiy force, such as artistic inspiration, witchcraft, 
personal charm or prowess. 

There is, however, an important distmciion to be made 
within cadi such division of m^c; some of the rites and spells 
are isolated and independent, ^ey can be used by themselves, 
whenever the need arises. Such are almost all the incantations 
of wind magic | some spells of individual garden magic 7 
formulae against toothache, and minor ailments ; some spells 
of hunting and food collecting ; a few rites of love magic and 
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of the magic of carving. When a man, for instance, jMtddJes 
along the Lagoon in his canoe and an nofavourabte wind sets in, 
he will utter a spell to make it abate and change* The same 
spell would be recited in the village, urhen there arises a wind 
So strong as to be dangerous. The incantation is a free, 
indiWdu^ act, which may be perfotmed and is perfonned in any 
of the circumstances which require it. 

It IS quite another matter witii the spells belonging to what 
I have called here syiltptatic magic. Such magic consists of a 
connected and consecutive body of incantations and concomi¬ 
tant rites, no one of which can be tom out of its sequence and 
performed by itself. They have to be carried out one after 
the other in a determined order, and the more important of 
them, at least, can never be omitted, once the series has been 
started. Such a senes is always closely connected with some 
8ctivity,%uch as the building of a canoe or an overseas Kula 
voyage, a fishing expedition or the making and harvesting of a 
gaiden. It wilt not be difficult for us to realise the nature of 
systematic magic, for in this book almost all the rites and 
spells described belong to this class. In general, in the 
Tfobriands, the independent uncoroUated rites and formulae 
are quite an insignificant minority, both in number and in 
importance. 

Let us consider one of tlw forms of systematic magic pre¬ 
viously described, whether canoe magic or that of the Kula, 
whether the kayga’u fonnuis, or the magical ritual of kaioma 
fishing. The first general fact to be noted here is, that we are 
in the presence of a type of enterprise or activity, which is never 
embarked upon without magic. No canoe will he built, no 
uvohiAn started, no kaloma fished, without its magic ceremonial* 
This ceremonial will be scrupulously observed in its main 
features, that is, some of the most important formulae will never 
be omitted, as some minor ones might be, a fact which has been 
previoudy noted. The association between the -practical 
activity and its magical concomitant is vary intimate. The 
stages and acts of the first, and the rites and spetb of the 
latter, correspond to each other one by one. Certain rites 
have to be done in order to inaugurate certain activities ; others 
have to be performed at the end of the practical work ; others 
again are part and parcel of the activity. But each of the 
rites and s^ls is to the native mind, quite as indispensable for 
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the SQCcess of the enterprise^ as is the practical activity. Thus, 
the tokway has to be expelled, or the tree would be entirely 
unsuitable for a canoe; the adae, the lashing creeper, the 
caulking and the paint have to be charmed, or else the canoe 
would be heavy and unwieldy, and such an omission might even 
prove dangerous to life. Going mentally over the various cases 
quoted in the previous chapters, it can be easily seen, how this 
intimate association between enteqjrise and magic imparts to 
systematic magic its specific character. The consecutive 
progress of work and of magic are inseparable, just because, 
according to native ideas, work needs magic, and magic has only 
meaning as an indispensable ingrethent of work. 

Both work and ma^ are directed towards the same aim; to 
construct a swift and a stable canoe; to obtain a good Kula 
yield ; to insure safety from drowning and so on. Thus we see 
that systematic magic consists in a body of rites and spells 
associated with one enterprise, directed towards one aim. and 
progressing in a consecutive aeries of performances which liave 
to be carried out in their proper place. The point—the proper 
understanding of what is meant by systematic magic—is of 
the greatest theoretical importance because it reveals the nature 
of the relation between magical and practical activities, and 
shows how deeply the two are connected with one another. 
It is one of these point?, also, which cannot be properly explained 
and grasped vrithout the help of a Chart. In the appended 
" Table of Kula Magic and of the Corresponding Activities,” I 
have prepared such a Chart, in which has been summarised the 
substance of several of the foregoing Chapters. The Table 
allows of a rapid survey of the consecutive activities of the Kula 
in their relation to magic, beginning with the first act of canoe*^ 
building and finishing with the return home. It shows the 
salient features of systematic magic in general, and of the 
mwasiiA and canoe magic in particular. It shows the relation 
between magical, ritual and practical activities, the correlated 
sequence of the two, tlieir rolling of!, stage after stage, and side 
by side, towards one central aim—a successful Kula. The 
Table thus serves to illustrate the meaning of die expression 
' systematic magic,' and it provides a firm outline of the 
essentials, magical, ceremonial and practical, of the Kula. 
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III— TH£ CeUEKONIAL LAtraCMINC OF A CaSOE (CHAPTER VI, 

Division I) 


Actlvltj 

til# vud 

niii 




1 WfHnMm fD4g^ Httr 

i-m], %y I to mmmiia cyfils imagicp 

Aft«r thu. ibcio Qottum ilw totcrval. filicd cmtbjf^the 
viftltidg^t by thfl pirUmtitAry tTwJe uml otb&r pi«pazfttiou f<»T ™ wjUMiition 
OVMrtH. 

IV—Tire Magic DtmiKC, anij Preparations before the 
Departure {Chapter VII) 

Tw t aoffld tbn* to ht« ^*r* btlm tcttiixf hR. 

ActiTiiy 

PtirDViDf thw cwoc fOT 
giladit^ of Hu 

m-AtJl OD til* plAtfonA* 

^ of Ihe itsiiui la tb* 
bodyl; 


toEu^rAtsd 


food^a 


Ma^ 

ywarap-it rltr owr tbc coeo-pAHn 
So«H by tJ» ^ «viira 

ftdccasa In Hu KoIr- 

Kdyikwm ritg OMF thfi 

ATOfliLtfc mint. 

^sryfvit*4i/dy0 Tite ov^ tb* mint bof kd 
ia coco^oot oHi pcTfanfied by tlie 

tlu tnde attodated Gefcoft* rite (malted alto : Kipw't 
littli nude Om toa? coco-aala bp 

a rriand or nJatfve ra lav oj tba loli- 
magm^ te (&Ak« aH the teod ti4t (tha 
I ppoB aa pr eiaci only the deHni (of a 

I food Kala«> 

All ibii bolonga to the nod li bu to he perfoitiiod by thm 

lofice^a, with the exc^tioD of the lut apalL 

V—Canoe Uaoic, perforjiejo at the Fikai. Start on 
Overseas Voyage (Chapter Vm, DiviaiON 111 ) 

The Mriea of rites ataita at the irigmsnt vrhcn the craoea air ready » *ei 
mH milu tehf voyaf* on FUota. They are not ajeodatsd with * psognwive 
icjiB of acta - they all telfrr to one aira ^ caiM epeol i4id rethilitity. They 
are all perfonucd ^ the lo^w^a. 

Aethitf i owneia ealllaf^ kteuferateid by a Sariea of Uapcal Rite«- 

KadmmiymiMt ritual rubbioj or clewriiif 
of the £anoQ with leavta channed ovefd 


Time : nLomriij ol the •ecopil day of 
the expedJtioD+ 

PLaea ; the beach of Unwa. 

Aim 0# Kac^t iropirrinf of ap«d 
to canoe. 


Ferrofn 

UtiilMgA 


of th» ititea I the 


Riiifa zna^t paodanu* tixeamerap 
pieviotuty chuted over are tied to 
the ftxaat and rigfinf . 

KtyikwMmmi^l iwaylof the thort rope 
ntterinff an iDcaatemo. 

iiomM'ii: **Bwp^Ub%g the 

heavinem^* ont of a canoe by nieaai 
of a atUfl potato^ 

RiriMa jparif#; a rite of evil loagle to 
make otbet canoe* *tew and thtM 
vMrvv telatiVB a p ^ « 
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VI—Th« MWASaA, PEKTOEMED ON AESIVAL AT THE FlNAE 

Destination 


(A) BEAUTY UAGIC (Chapter 30 II| DiTtsioa 1 ) 

AcMtj L wjLBbiR«, AODiiitmg uid 


—fituAl wA&hicf Aod rub* 
Mdi with dwmed 


pAiutiiag. 

Ptiictt. tiur oa E7X ivibicA 

tbfi p*ity ml hcf&re m tb» 

iut tffrftf (an tlw vMy ta Ikibu ; Sftfi]b>- i 
witynik On ibn wmy la ^ 

Sm&kfttn : KAytcDTmwa^H i 


Lmy^ (coco-oaU »pcU^-owi tin! »crM|>fid 
cDct>-np£ tiE 4 ^ far KadJiitiiig:* 

Siwtia (oombj s^li—avicf tit» €iOTib. 

^4y^idih*--nTaiaAli^ b^Ack ppiilt. 


P4tfanu«ni tfs* tpelb trHaffid 
uiiwljy by tbe Mi«Wp ■ omgHirtffi by 
u dd»t member oi the crew* 


ffftyt a -— jvrttittAT y cbanUUl bLRCkiJti^^ 

rnJb—red gwint of cmttoi ui!!cn* 
nui. 


(B) MA{ 5 rc OF THE FINAL APPROACH (Chapter 3011 , Dinaioo IIJ 


the temi are pv^iXU^ {tm i 
thff b^pprciHd] ta Dabn) oj pqatnii^ ita 
Snakcta) ia a body^ 

P«rfaraarer bi Mth ca£k»p iwnl- 
taaeonjix, tlic and two , 

mt^mlKn fii tb* crew. 

Aim; tn tbe monntaia/* ta 

piTwji™ av impreaiiQii on the partaere 

awnidjig an tba beacib# I 


ra'wy*—dw rittiaX blawinf af th* 
a>naa ibellp winch lias b«o chaunred 
avftT before. 

^[be twn^n^ d tht 
frant piww-boaid while tna apall t* 
belny nctared. 

tpeU by tbe tHi- 

KaytimUm^ ime^ynaagA —the iaran- 
tatfon ntteied al the etem lawtle tlH 
^ Kpy^ 


(C) UAGIC OF SAFETY {Chapf^ XUl, OhriatOD lit) 


Actiiity 

EtHeriaf the Xhjbtiui vtUafe (thii 
laa^c U iKriuTmed only wfieo: Bayi> 
wiufeft camo i-D thA 


Uafk 

■iBdJta’fp charm ixftered ovvt iindnrj 
wMcb thrfif TtihiaMjr ipat avfEf the 
Datnian vMlaga wad im paitDen» aad 
makr-i their bearb ta|t» 


(D) MAGIC OF PERSUASION (Cb-ptor XIV, Dbriikm ni) 

ActnitT I Italic 

The wfioiaf in fCnb (mm^) cC tba I spell littered avni: a 

of the oreiMH partner by the ^biiitdrr. I pices of ireci>niit» fiviin imbteqnecity 

I Eo the paxtoeTp 


VII—A Canoe Seeix^ uttereo ok the Deeaetuse Home 
(CHA rrsa XIV, Division IH) 


Activity 

£/>ad 4 n}£ of ihe: CaiH with the giJti 
[v<Bmd fmm Qimwtewt pattnettp with 
thrtndc ^lin, wad with the prei'h^iaria 
lor th* tmate ja nmey. 


K^lap^ 
itfhrer^ bo 


Mafic 

ipelj m mabe the canoe 
lift It obe of the water- 
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Within each <iepartment oi sj^tematic magic, there are 
again varioua sysUms cf magh. Thus we saw that, aithough 
the type of rite and formula is the same in all viliagea, the 
actual details, let us say, of the tttayugo magic, are not identical, 
but vary according to the system with which a given reciter is 
acquainted. The differences are, as a rule, Less pronounced in 
the rites, which are generally very simple in the Trobtiand 
magic, and are identical in all the systems, but the fortnulse 
differ completely in their wording. Thus, in the wayMgo magic 
(Chapter V, Division lU) we found only a slight difierenoe in 
the rite, but one or two wnywgo sp^, which I have also 
recorded, differ essentialiy ^m the one given in the text. 

Each system of magic has a more or less developed mytho¬ 
logical pedigree, and in connection with it a local character, a 
point which has been elaborated in the previous Division. 
The vAyt$go spell given in Chapter V, and all the spdls of canoe* 
building quoted in book belong to the Kaykudaynri 
system of canoe magic. This system is believed to have been 
Imown and recited by the mythical builder of the dying 
canoe, and to have been handed down to his descendants, that 
is, as we know, in an incomplete form- As has been said in the 
previous Division, the knowledge and the use of this magic and 
of Other sjrstems does not abide strictly within the original clan, 
but it spreads outside of it, and it becomes known to many 
people who are connected with the original owner by a sort of 
magical filiation. 

.Acoording to native belief, all these people know identical 
fotmuUc. In fact, in the course of yrears and of repeated trans* 
misstOD, considerable differences have been Lntioduced, and 
nowadays many of the ‘ real Kndayim* spells differ from one 
another completely. 

A system of magic is therefore a number of magical 
formulae, forming one consecutive series. The main sjfstem of 
canoe magic is that of the Kaykudayuii. which is associated 
with the place of the same name in Kitava, This system 
comprises the whole series of canoe-buildiqgt speDs, from the 
expelling of the i^kasy to the final exorctsms. Another com¬ 
prehensive system is called Kaykapayouko, and is localised in 
the island of Kayleula. An important system called Dumte'ulo 
is nowadays claimed by Sin^eta, but probably hails from 
Dobu. The mythological data of some of these systems are not 
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known to me, and some of them seem to be exceedingly mdi- 
mentary, not going beyond the assertion that such and such a 
system origiiiated at such and such a place^ and was originally 
the property oI such and such a clan. Of the systems of 
PKwasiJa, the best knowu in South Boyowa is that called 
Motukiniki, to which belong the majority of the fonnute here 
quoted. This system is sometimes loosely associated with the 
myth of Tokoaikuna, who is sometimes said to have been the 
original owner of the system. According to anatber version, 
Honikiniki is the name of the original owner. The Dobuan 
fnwasifa is called Kasahwaybwayreta, and is ascribed to that 
hero. From Muyuwa. haib the Momroveta system of Kula 
magic, while in Kiriwina the system of Mouikiniki is usn^y 
recited, and only a few formuts are ins^ed into it, belonging 
to a local magic, called Kwoygapam (a name not to be confused 
with the name in a formula quoted in Chapter XIV). In 
the light of these remarks, the many references to ' magical 
systems' given in the text, will become dear, so there is no 
need to add more here. 


VIIl 

We saw before in the chapter on mythology that magic 
bridges over the cleavage between the super-normal world of 
myth and the noTmal, ordinary happenings of tonday. But 
then, this bridge itself must necessarily touch the super-normal, 
it must lead into that domain. Magic surely, therefoce, must 
partake of the supernatural character } There is no doubt that 
it is so. The eflects of magic, alLbougb constantly witaessed, 
and although considered as a fundameatal fact, are regarded as 
something distinctly difieieni from the effects of other human 
activities. The natives realise quite well that the speed and 
buoyancy of a canoe are dde to the knowledge and work of the 
constructor; they are well acquainted with the properties of 
good nmterial and of good craftsmanship. Yet the magic of 
swiftness adds something more to even the best constructed 
canoe. This superadded quality is regarded very much like 
the properties of the mythical canoe which made it fiy 
through the air, though in the present day canoes these 
properties have dvnndled down to mere surpasring speed 

The language of spells expresses this belief through the 
constant allusions to myth, similes in which the present canoe is 
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invited to unitate the mythical one. In the explicit comments 
on the Kudxyiui myth, the natives also state definitely that the 
prodigious speed which well-chantied canoes develop is the 
legacy and counterpart oi the old flying speed. Thus the 
effects of magic are something superadded to ah the other 
effects produced by human effort and by natural qualitifiSf 
The same is to be found in love magic. The importance of a fine 
face and figure, of ornaments, decorations and nice scents, is 
well recognised as being of attractive value, yet almost every 
man ascribes his success to the perfection of his love magic. 
The force of magic is considered as something independent of, 
and surpassing even, the power of all other personal cbamis. 
A statement very often met with expresses this quite well t 

*' Look, 1 am not good looking, yet so many want 
me. The reason of that is that I have good magic, 

In garden magic, soil, rain, proper work, are given their 
full due. None the less, no one would dream of making a garden 
without the iuh magical performance being done over it. 
Garden magic is thought to make just this difference, which a 
man hopes for from 'chance.' or 'good luck,' when he sees 
everybody round him working as hard as be can, and in all other 
respects under similar conditions to himself. So we see that, 
in all these cases, magical influence runs parallel to and indc- 
pendently of the effect;; of human work and natural conditions. 
It produces these differences and thc^ unexpected results, 
which cannot be explained by any of the other factors. 

So far, we see that magic represenla. so to speak, a different 
son of reality. When 1 call this different sort' super-natural ‘ 
or' super-normal,' one of the criteria which I use here lies in the 
emotional reaction of the natives. Ttus. of course, U most 
pronounced in the case of evil magic. The sorcerer is not only 
feared because of his bad intentions. He is also feared as 
ghosts are feared fay us, as an uncanny manifestation. One is 
afraid of meeting him in the dark, not so much because he might 
do any barm, but because his appearance is dreadful and 
because he has at his bidding all sorts of powers and faculties 
which are denied to those not versed in black magic. Hb 
sweat glows, night birds run with him to give him wartiing; 
he can become invisible at will and produce paralysing fear in 
those be meets. In short, the same hysterical dread, associated 
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amongst oursoSvra «fith the idea of batmted places, is prodiaced 
by the sorcerers in the minds of the natives. And it must 
be added that the natives have no such emotion of dread at att 
with regard to the spirits of the departed. The honor which 
they have of the btfaga'u is even stionger in the case of the 
mii/wAwowsi. to whom all sorts of most uncanny propertiw are 
attributed- Their ghoulish feasting on corpses, their capacity of 
dying, of making themselves invisible, of changing into night 
birds, all this inspires the natives with estreme terror. 

The other magicians and their art do nol inspire such strong 
emotions in the natives, and of course in any case the emotion 
would not be that of dread. There is a very great value and 
attachment to systems of local magic, and their effects are 
distinctly considered as an asset for a community. 

Each form of magic also has its associated magical portent, 
kariyaki. When a magk formula is spoken, a violent naturd 
upheaval wilt take place. For example, when garden magic is 
performed, there will be thunder and lightning ; with certain 
forms of Kula magic, a rainbow will appear in the skies. Others 
will produce shower clouds. The portent of a mild storm, 
accompanying the opening of the ma^cal bundle (fi/aso) has 
already been quoted. The kayga'tt may produce a tidal wave, 
whereas an earthquake will be the result of other forms of 
magic. War magic. In an unexpectedly bucolic way. affects 
only some plants and birds. In certain forms of magic, a 
portent would lake place whenever the formula is uttered, 
in others, *hiR will not be so legular, but a kariyaia will invari* 
ably occur when a magician dies, ^^llcn asked, vriiai is the 
real cause of any ol these natural phenom^a enumerated, 
they will say : 

" Magic is the real cause (v'm/b) ; they arc a kanyalu 
of magic," 

Another point, where magic touches the super-normal or 
supernatural, is in the association of spirits with certain 
magical performances. A special type of magical payment, the 
ula’uia. is at the same time an offering to the baloma (spirits). 
The magician will detach a small bit of the large quantity of 
food brought to him, and put it down on some special place, 
with the words : 

'* Partake, 0 spirits, of your nln'nfn, and make my 
inag^c thrive.” 
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At cenaiii the spirits stre supposed to be praent 

(see Plate LIX), Wheo something goes wrong with magic^ 
or it b badly performed, * the spirits will become nngry^* as it 
is often cjcpreESsed by the natives- In some cases the 
will appear in dreams and advise the magician what to do* As 
this is the most active interference g! the spirits in human 
affairs, as far as magic is concerned, I shall quote in free trans¬ 
lation some staleznenis obtained on the matter. 

The owners ol fiah mngic will often dream that there 
h plentiful fch. The cause of it is the magician's ancestor 
spirit. Such a magician would then say t ' The ancestral 
spirit has instructed me in the nighty that we should go to 
catch fish 1 And indeed, when we get tbere^ we find plenty 
of fish, and we cast the nets/ 

Mokudeya, the maternal unde of Narugo/' who is^ 
the main fishing magician of Oburalrn ** comes tn his 
nephew in a dream and instructs him * * Tomorrow 4 cast 
the nets for fish in Kwabwawa 1 * Nartigo then says ; 
* Let as come^ the old man instructed me t^t night.* ” 
The AufOMfl (spondylus shell) magician of Sinaketa 
dreams about a plentiful patch of k^ma sbdL Next 
mornings he would dive and knock it ofi on the rwL Or 
he dreams of a canoe, and he then paddles and casts the 
anchor at that place. To'udawada, Luvayam, Sinakadi 
dream that they knock it ofi in plenty. When next 
morrdug we go there, it is plmliM." 

In all these examples (except the last) we see that the spirits 
act as advisors and helpers* They fill the rfile of guardian of 
the traditioDs when they get angry because of a bad periomi- 
ancCp or as a^ociate^ and sympathisers when they share the 
magician's uta'Ml/i. But they are not agencies which gei to 
work directly. In the Trobriand demonology, the magician 
does not comniand the sprits to go and set to work. The work 
is dune by the agency of the spell, assisted by the accompanying 
ritual, and performed by the proper magician. The spirits 
stand m the same rdaiioitp as the perfarmer does, to the 
magical force* which alone is active^ They can help him to 
wield it properly p but they can never become his instruments. 

To summarise the results of what we have learned about 
the super-normal nature of magic, it may be said that it has a 
definite character of Its own, which differentiates it trom the 
£]OU-mag:ical actions of man. The manner in which the magical 
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fonx is conceived to act, parallel to the ordinary efforts but 
independent of them ; the emotiona! reaction to certain types 
of magic and magician; the kariyala ; the intercourse with 
spirits during the performances, all these properties differentiate 
magic from the ordinary activities of man. 

In native terminology, the realm of the ma^cal is called 
bv the word mtgwtt. which describes the ' magical perfonn* 
ence,' the ‘ spell,* the ‘ force ' or ' virtue ' of magic, and can be 
used as adjective to describe in general everything which 
presents a magical character. Used as a verb, the words 
megwa, miga-rMgwa, miga, all of which art variations of the 
same root, mean: ' to perform magic,' ' to utter a spell.' ' to 
carry out a rite/ If the natives want to express that certain 
actions are done in connection with magic, and not with work, 
and that certain effects are due to magical forces, and not to 
other efforts, they used the word megwa as a substantive or 
adjective. It Is never used to describe any virtue residing 
in a man or a Thing, nor for any action which is independent of 
a speU. 

Tlie associated concept of taboo is covered by the Kiri- 
wiTiian word bometa (with suffixed possessive prutiDum). It 
means a ' prohibition,* something which a roan is not allowed 
to do under any circumstances. It ts used for magical taboos, 
for prohibitions associated with rank, for restrictions in r^^ard 
to food generally considered as unclean, as, for example, the 
flesh of lizards, snakes, dogs and mart. There is hardly any 
trace of the meaning of' sacred ' attached to the W'ord bomaUt 
If anywhere, it can be fonnd in the use of the word hofna, for a 
tabooed grove where men usually are not allowed to enter, and 
where traditional spots, often original holes where men came 
out arid whence magic issued, are to be found. The expression 
toboma [to-, prefix denoting personal ooun) means a man of 
high lank, but hardly a sacred man. 

IX 

Finally, a lew words must be said about the sociological or 
ceremonial setting of magic. Reference has often been 
made to the simpUcity ol rites, and to their matter-of-fact 
character. This has been mentioned with reference to canoe- 
building, and in garden magic we would have found equally 
rim[de and purely businesslike performances. In calling a. 
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roa^col action ' ceremonial * wc imply that it was done with a 
big public attendance : under the observance of definite rules 
of behaviour by the spectators as well os by the perfomier, 
such as general silence, reverent attention to what is being 
done, with at least a show of some interest. Now if, in 
middle of some work, a man quickly performs an action whilst 
others talk and laugh and leave him entirely on one side, this 
gives a de&.nite sociological stamp to the magical actions, and 
does not allow us to use the term * ceremoniaL' as the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of the magical acts. Some of them, it is 
tree, do have this cdiaracter. For instance, the Initial rite with 
which the katoTUft fishing begins, requires the assistance of the 
whole fleet, and a definite type of behaviour on the part of tht 
crews, while the magiciEn officiates for all of them, but with 
their assistance, in the complex evolutions of the fleet. Similar 
rites are to be found in two or three systems of fishing magic, 
and in several rites of the garden magic of certain villages. In 
fact, the initial rite of garden magic is everywhere connected 
with a ceremonial performance. The garden rite, associated 
with the ceremonial ofleriug of food to spirits, and attended by 
a body of villagers, a scene of which Is shown on Plate LIX, 
has been elsewhere described,* One or two rites in war magic 
imply the active assistance of large numbers of men. and take 
the form of big ceremonies. Thus we see that magical rites 
may or may not be ceremonial, but that the ceretmuti/U is by 
no means an outstanding or universal feature of Trobtland 
magic. 

X 

We found that taboos are associated with magic, in so far 
as it is the magician who has to observe them- There are, 
however, certain forms of rwlrictions or prohibitions, set up for 
special purposes, and associated with magic in a somewhat 
rUflerent form. Thus, in an. institution called kaytubutabu we 
find a han made on the consumption of coco-nuts and betel-nats, 
associated with a specific magic to make them grow. There is 

a protective taboo, used to prevent the theft of ripening 
fruits or nuts, too far away from the village to be watched. In 
these cases a small parcel of medicated substance is placed on 

■ Sm ktUcIb by tlie Aothat on the ** Biloiiw, iptou ot tbe du4 tb tb« 
Tnbnud bl u n d a.” J. A. 1., tfity. 
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the tr<!« or near it. on a small atkic. The magic spoken over 
such a substance Ls a * tonditiona) curse/ to use the excetlent 
tertn introduced: by Profe&ssor Westermarck. The con* 
ditional curse wonid fall u5)on anyone who leould touch the 
fruits ot that tree, and would bring upon him one form of 
disease or another. This is the only form of magic, in which 
the personal agency is invoked, for in some of these spells, the 
tobttay (wood sprite) is invited to take up his abode on the 
kayiapaiM, that is the stick, with the substance on it, and to 
gcard the fruit Some such small divergencies from the general 
trend of native belief are always to be found. Sometimes they 
contain important dues, and a deeper insight into the facts, 
sometimes they mean nothing, and only emphasise the fact, 
that it is not possible to find absolute consistency in human 
belief. Only a deeper analysis, and a comparative study of 
similar phenomena can decide which is the case, 

XI 

In order to complete the survey of all the characteristics of 
magic, I shall rapidly mention here the economic aspect of the 
position of magician, although the data referring to it have 
already been given, scattered Ihrougb the previous chapters. 
I have spoken of the matrilineai inheritance of magic, and of 
the deviations from it which consist in hihmtance fmm father 
to son, and in the traiumisaion of magic by purchase (Chapter 
II, Divison VI, and Chapter VI, Division VI under {5)). 
This latter transaction may take place under two names, 
which really cover two essentially different operalioa.* : the 
pokata or payment to a maternal kinsman from whom one is 
going to obtain (he rnape, and the which is the purchase of 
magic from a stranger. Only certain forms of magic can 
freely pass from one clan or sub-clan to anotfaer. and arc 
purchasable fay the Uga system. The majority of magical 
systems are local, and can descend only in the same sub-clan 
with an occasional deviation to the son of a member, from 
whom, liowever, die magic must raium to the sub-clan again. 
A further economic feature of magic is the payment, which the 
magician receives for bis services. There arc many types of 
* payment ; some given occarionally by an individual lor a 
dchnite act of magic, as tn the case ol sorcery or healing magic s 
others, paid at regular intervals by the whole community, as 
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in the* of garden and fishing magic. In some cases the 
pavments are considerable, as in sorcery, in nun and fine 
weather magic, and in garden magic. In others, they amount 
to lit lie more than a mere formal ohering . 

XII 

In at] this, we have been dealing with general character¬ 
istics of Boyowan (Trobiiand) magic. This has been done 
mainly on the basis of the material presented in this volume, 
with only a few examples from other branches of magic. Tlie 
lesalt so far can be set down thus 1 magic to the native repre¬ 
sents a special department ; it is a specific power, es^tialiy 
human, autonomo us and independent in its action. This power 
is an inherent property of certain words, uttered with the 
performance of certain actions by the man entitled to do it 
through his social traditions and through certain observances 
which he has to keep. The words and acts have this power in 
their own right, and their action is direct and not mediated by 
any other agency. Their power is not derived from the 
authority of spirits or demons or supernatural heings. It is not 
conceived as having been wrested from nature. The belief in 
the power of words and rites as a fundamental and irreducible 
force is the ultimate, basic dogma of their magical creed. 
Hence we find established the ideas that one never can tamper 
with, change or improve spells ; that tradition is the only source 
from which they can be derived t that il has broug^ them 
down from times lying beyond the speculation of man. that 
there can be no spontaneons generation of magic. 

We are naturally led now to inquire one stage farther into 
the mannerin which the magical words and rites act. Obviously 
the only way to obtain correct information on this point is 
to anal}^ and compare a great number of well authenticated 
formula, and minutely recorded rites. Even the coiUection 
of Kula magic here partially ^ven in free translation, would 
allow us to arrive at certain interesting conclusions. But we 
can go deeper still with the help of linguistic analysis, and we 
shall proce^ to this inquiry in the next chapter. 


CHAPrea XVIU 


THE POWER OF WORDS IN MAGIC—SOME LINGUISTIC 

DATA 

I 

The aim of this Chapter is to show by a linguistic analysis of 
two magical teats, and by a general survey of a greater number, 
what sort of words are believed to exercise magical power. 
This, of course, does not mean that we are under the detiudon 
that the composers or invented of magic had a theory 
about the efficient of words, and carried this theory into 
practice by inventing the formula. But, as the moral ideas 
and rules prevalent in society, though not codified, can be 
found out by analysing human behaviour ; as we reach the 
underlying principles of law and social propriety by examining 
customs and manners t as in the study of rites, we see some 
definite tenets of belief and dogmas—so, in analysing the 
direct verbal expressions of certain inodes of thinking in the 
magical formulx, we are justified in assuming that these modes 
of thinkiitg must have somehow guided those who shaped them. 
The exact manner in which we must imagine the relation 
between a typical way of thinking in a society on the one 
hand, and the fixed, crystallised results of this thinking on the 
other, is a problem of Social Psychology, For this branch of 
science we are, in ethnography, under the obligation of 
gathering material, but we ne^ not encroach upon Its field of 
study. 

Thus much may, however, be put down, that, in whatever 
manner we might imagine a spell to have tome into existence, it 
cannot be considered as the creation of one man i for as has 
been said before, if we examine any one of them, not with the 
eyes of the natives, but as outside critics, each spell shows 
unmistakable signs of being a mUection of lingnistk additions 
from different epochs. There is in practically every one of 
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ihem a good deal of archaic material > but not a single one 
bears the stamp of having come down to us in the same form itt 
which it must have preseuted itself a tew generations ago- So 
that it may be said that a speU is constandy being remoutded as 
it passes through the chain of magicians, each probably leaving 
his mark, however small, upon it. It is the general attitude in 
matters of magical belief common to all of the successive holders 
which will be at the bottom of all the regularities, all the 
typical features found in the spells. 

I sh all adduce a formula of canoe magic and one of the spells 
belonging to the mwasila, choosing two texts of which a trans¬ 
lation and a commentary of average quality have been obtained, 
and which show dearly the several characteristic features of 
verbal magic. Those who are not interested in linguistic 
technicalities and details of method, may omit the following 
division, and take up the trend of our argument at division XII. 


II 

The following text is the waytigo spelt, obtained from 
Layseta, the headman of Kopila, one of the sub-villages of 
Sinaketa. The commentary was obtained from himsell, and 
from aoother informant, Motago'i, a man of exceptional Intelli¬ 
gence, and a very straightforward and a retiabte infonnant. 
This spell has been given in free translation before in Chapter 
VI, and, as has been said there, the rite consists simply in 
chanting the words over hve coik of the miyiigo creeeper put 
on a wooden platter between two mats, 

WAYUGO SPELL 
A. U'UtA (iHlTtAl. PaST^ 

1 KaU bosisi'itis, kata bomaoUU. 

1 Hts ritual earing of hsh, his tabooed inside, 

2 Piipapa, iilubida, monugaAoIava 

3 Flutter, betel plant, leaving behind, 

3 Kdlai^tsiecsi, Tubugu Kwayia'i, 

i Grandfather Kalabotawosi, grandfather Kwaysa‘i. 
Tt$bugu Pulupi>tu, Tuimgii SefftAuAtt, 

grandfather Putupolu, grandfather Semkuko, 
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3 Tubitgu Kithatuv/ayaga, Tuhugu Vgofahoda, 

^ndfather Kabatuwayaga, grandfaiber Ug^btMia, 

Tubitgu Kii^va, ^avabudoga, 

grasdlather Kitava, new spirit Nawabudoga, 

futykapwapM MogUaifota. 

imfnedlate predecessor Mo^awota. 

4 Kttsiiau Mtikola, bukva'u'i kamhu‘a. 

4 Vou sit on canoe slips, yon chew yonr areca-nut 

5 bisatem 
5 You Uke bis pandanus streamer 

Kusaylase odabana 

on top 

^ritr«ldAe‘i 
1 might turn on 
Piiolu, 

Pilolu. 


you place (it) 

6 Boiivita, 

6 I might riun, 

mimiiavtta 
your sea-arm 

7 Sag<tyn* isipukayse 

7 To^ay they kindle 

8 Kunmam 

8 Thou bind together 
imkityova, 
thou fiy. 

9 Bakabima haykabibt, 

9 J might dutch the adxe handle, 

yogaaycguia 
the component sticks. 

10 BaUrtm odahnna 

10 [ might fiy on top (ol) Kuya 


Kaykndayvtri 
(of) ^ykudayuil 
TetdA 
(of) Tetila, 

Kiiava miTc^uru, 
Kitava your Touru, 


gimio Koy^udayuri. 
festive fire (of) ^ykudaynri. 

dabittt Siyayg^iM, 

thy skirt Styaygana, 


bakipaitma 

1 might grip 


B, Ta^ana (Maxk Pabt) 


II 0 Ai 6 aiw Kuyatra, odabamt Kuyawa . . . j 

II On top (of) Kuyawa. on top (of) Knyawa . , , : 

(repeated several times) 
bay^kakoba ‘ - 

I might become like smoke 
bayowaysulu 

I might become invisible 
^ayoeitd/«f*0, <ic, ,* 

1 might become as a wind eddy. etc. i 


fiJabana Kmyawa : 
on top (of) Kuyawa : 

odabana Kuyawa ,* 
oa top (of) Kuyawa ; 
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IT b«yomwalettt, etc , ; b^okarigf , etc. i 

I might become atone, etc. ; I might become as dead, etc,; 

eU ; h(tyogugwa.‘u. etc. : 

I tnight disappear, etc. ; t might become like mist, etc,; 

xa The verses 9, zo and xi are repeated, substituting 
Dikutuva for Kuyawa. 

X3 The verses 9, 10 and xx are repeated, substituting La'u 
for ICuyawa, After this, the u'ula b repeated, and then a 
secondary Uipitana follows. 

14 Bakalataiav 9 , bahtd^UtUkvA , . , « t 

14 I might heel over, I might hed over ; 

(repeated several times) 

fthi sihw bakaiatatava: uto koumvafi 

my keel I might hed over ; my canoe gunwale 
bakataiatava ,* uli siroia, etc. 

E might heet over; my canoe bottom, etc. ; 

tdo kainktdu, etc. ,* w/ogdu. etc. ,* uio k^ysttya, dr. ,* 
my prow, etc. ; my rib, etc.; my threading stick, etc. : 

uli tabuyo, etc. ; uti lagitn, etc . ; 

my prowboard, etc, ; my transverse board, etc.; 

uh katpuydala, etc. 
my canoe side, etc. 

The b repeated again and the spell b closed by the 
dogina (concluding part). 


C DOOIHA (COKCtUSION) 


X5 iCdniwmt ktdubayo'it; kuvetj^sc mayena, 

13 (Untranslatable) fiyuig(?) • you hit hu tongue, 
Anaeyh'sr bubuwaUit kutafnroyse kola sibu wage, 

you hit tus chest, you untie hb keel canoe. 


ib TFagam, Aonrf. wagam, vMtu^a, 

16 Canoe (thou art) ghost, canoe, (thou art) wind eddy, 
hiyifkarige Siyi^gctut, bukuyopa. 

thou vanish Siyaygana, thou Sy. 


17 Kwarisasa kamkarikcdc Kadimwatu * 

17 Thou pierce thy sea-passage Kadimwatu ; 

Awari^nre kcbaluna SaraiKieo ,* 

thou biealc through nose hb Saramwa i 


Awa^iAodt £onu. 
thou meet Loma. 
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18 Kuyokarigr, 

iB Thou become as dead, 
kuy^imlu*a 

thou become as a wind eddy* 

19 Kusoh kammayamaya^ 
19 Thou mould the fine 

hum, kugogum 

thou go, thou put on 


thou disappear^ 
kuyagug^^t^u. 
thou b^ome like mist. 

ki^QtHiin£ kaiffgulup^yit / 

thou cut thy seaweed ; 

k^mhwi^maUda. 
thy buda wreathe 


We have here the native tex(, transEated word for word^ 
each expression and formative aJ&x bein^ rendered by it* 
En^ish equivalents In obtaining such a verbatim translation 
and subsequently putting it into a free, intethgihle English 
renderings there are two main diSenIties to be overcome, A 
considerable proportion of the words found in magic do not 
belong to ordinary speech, but are archaisms, mythical names 
and strange compounds, formed according to unusual linguistic 
rules. Thus the first task is to eJuddate ibe obsolete expres¬ 
sions, the mythical references, and to find the present day 
equivalents of any archaic words. Even if we obtain a series 
of meanings correspondlug to each term of the original test, 
there is often considerable difficulty in linking these meaidugs 
together. Magic is not built up in the narrative style i it does 
not serve to communicate ideas from one person to another ; 
it does not purport to contain a consecutive^ consistent meaning. 
It b an iuatruineut serving special purposes, intended for tbe 
exereba of man's specific power over things, and tin meaning, 
giving this word a wider sense* can be understood only in 
ccrrclation to this aim. It will not he therefore a meaning of 
logically or topically concatenated ideas, but of expressions 
fitting into one another and into the whole, according to what 
could be called a magical order of thinking, or perhaps more 
correctly^ a magical order of expressing, of launching words 
towards their aim. It b dear that tbb magical order of verbal 
concatenations 1 am purposely avoiding the expression 
* magical logic * for there is no logic in the case^^—must be 
known and lamiliar to anyone who wishes really to understand 
the speIR There b therefore a great initial difficulty in 
^ reading such documents, and only an acquaintance with a 
great number makes one more confidciit and more competent* 
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In Ibe ordinal* routine ol working out such texts. I tried 
to obtain from the magidan the equivalents, word for word, 
of the more cryptic expressions. As a rule the magidan him- 
seti knows a good deal more than anyone else about the 
mythical references, and about certain, esoteric expressions 
contained in the spell. There are some unintelltgent old men, 
unfortunately, who rattle off a formula, and who evidently never 
were interested about its signiHcance or ehse forgot all about it, 
and are no good as commentators. Often a fairly good infor¬ 
mant, quite capable of reciting a spell slowTy and uitelltgibly, 
without losing his thread, wil] be of no use as linguistic 
informant, that is in helping to obtain a definition of a word, 
in assisting to break it up into its formative parts ; in 
ex plainin g which words belong to ordinaiy speech, which are 
dialectic, which are archaic, and which are purely magical 
compounds. I had only a few informants who could help me 
in this way, and among them the previously mentioned 
MotagoT was one of the best. 

The analysis to which I now proceed can be given only in an 
approximate manner, for in a lull one, a long disquisition on 
grammar would have to be given first. It will be enough, 
however, to show in broad outline the main linguistic teat ores 
of a spell, as well as the methods which have been used' in 
constructing the free translation given in the previous chapters. 

The formula here quoted, shows the typical tripartition of 
the longer spells. The first paot is called v'n/u. This word 
means the ' bottom part ' of a tree or pmst, the * foundation ’ 
of any structure, and iu more figurative uses, it means ' reason ' 

‘ cause,* or, again,' beginning," It is in this last sense that the 
natives apply it to the first strophe of a song, and to the 
exordium of a magical formula. The second part of the spell is 
called tapwana, Uterally : ‘ surface,* * skiti." ‘ body,' ' trunk,’ 

‘ middle part * of a tree, * main part' of a road, and thus ' main 
part ‘ of a spell or song. The word dogifu, literally the ’ tip ’ or 
‘ end,' used for the' tip ' of a tree or the ‘ end * of a tail, is used 
to designate the * final part ’ or the ' conclusion * of a spell. 
Sometimes the word dabwanat ‘ top,’ or ‘ head." (not human 
head) is substituted for dogina. Thus the sp^ must be 
imagined turned upside down, its beginning put at the basis, 
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the Us mailt part where the middle trunk wokild be, and 
its end at the tip, the do/fnw. 

The opening words of the u'u/o in this spell are short, 
cutting, pithy expresdans, each standing for its own cycle of 
ideas, for a sentence or even a whole story. In this they are 
typical of the beginnings of Ririwinian spells. They are also 
typical, in the great difficulty which they present to the 
interpreter. Out of the seven words contained in phrases 
I and 2, four do not belong to ordinary speech, and are obscure 
compounds. Thus the words bitsiti'tda and bomvairla ^ 
made up first of the prefix fio-, which carries with it the rocai^g 
of' tabooed,'' belonging to magic/ and of the two roots 
and B»w<fW<r, neither of which « a complete word. The fiiat is 
the root part of the word pfriti'tdo, which designates a ciutotn 
associated with this magic. At certain times, in connection 
with the performance of the wayngo rite, the magician has fits 
of trembling and then he has to be given some baked fish, and 
after partaking ol it his trembling fit passes. The natives 
say that he trembles like a Wn'lu (pandanus streamer) and that 
tbiR shows that his magic is good, since the trembling od the 
pandanus is a E3nnboi of speed. is derived from 

0lutnvalila which means * inside.' With the prefix Ao- the 
word can be transtated ' the tabooed inside/ 

It is even more diffictilt to interpret the general meaning of 
these two expressions, than to find out their literal erjuivalents. 
We have an alinsion to a ritual eating of fish, associated with a 
trembling which symbolises speed, and we have an expression 
‘ tabooed inside/ .The custom of eating fish after trembling 
bos a magical importance. It adds to the efficiency of magic, 
as all such observances do. The force or merit ol this obser¬ 
vance. which, dissociated from the spell and the rite can have 
no direct effect, is made available by being mentioned in the 
fnrmub ; it is so to speak, magically discounted. This is 
the.bflst way in which 1 can interprel the two words of ritual 
eating and of tabooed interior of the magician. 

The three words of sentence 2 have each to tell its own 
story. The word p^papa ,' flutter,' stands for a phrase: " let 
the canoe speed so that the pandanus leaves flutter." Of 
course the word expresses much more than this sentence, 
because it is intelhgible only to those who are acquainted with 
the part played by the pandanus leaves in the decoration of 
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canoes, nrith the native ideas about magical association 
between Sntter and speed, and with the ntuaJ tise of pandanus 
streamers. Therefore the word has a meaning only if taken 
with the context of this formula, in connection with its aim, 
with the various associated ideas and customs. To the native, 
who knows all this and in whose mind the whole context rises, 
when he hears or repeats * papapa' the word quivers with 
magical force. The word silultiiti, an especial magical trans¬ 
formation of tUobii^i, stands for a certain variety of the betel 
pepper plant. The word m^nagaiudava ts again an elaborate 
compoond carrying the meaning ’ to leave behind.' The betel 
plant is a common magical ingredient, and in this spell, the 
ancestral spirits will presently be invited to chew betel-nut. 
* Leaving behind ' nndoubtedly refers to the other canoes which 
will be outrun by that of the reciter. Both these words, there¬ 
fore, can be placed without much dilhculty into the context of 
thb spell It is quite dear, as has been said , that each of these 
expressions stands alone and represents a self-contained cyde of 
ideas. The two expressions of sentence i probably do belong 
to one another, but even they represent each one-half of a 
complex story. 

Then, in 3, thae comes a long list of names o| ancestors, 
all of whom are said to be real men who had lived in Kitava, 
the home of this magic. The words kwaysa'i, * stormy sea,' 
and pulMpatu, ' boding up,' * foaming up,' suggest that the 
names are significant and therefore mythical. Nawahudoga. a 
Kitavan man, was father of the last-menrioned one, HogUawota, 
a maternal relative of the present owner. We see here, there¬ 
fore, a good case of ' magical filiation,' by which the present 
owner, a man of Sinaketa, is connected with the mythical 
district of Kitava. 

The following two sesntences, 4 and 5, are lingutsticallv much 
clearer and ampler, and they present connected sequences of 
words. They are an invocation to ancestral spirits, asking 
them to join the magtdan at the canoe, which is called here 
Kaykudayiiri, ‘ the craft of the Eudayuri," and to place the 
pandanus streamers on the top of Teulo, This, in an exagger¬ 
ated and figurative speech, expresses an invitation to the spirits 
to follow the man on his trip. It must be noted that, tuico rdin g 
to the present belief at least, the spirits an not conceived as 
agents or forces which carry the canoe at the behest of the 
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magictan, but as passive c^mpaniom only. Sentence 6 contains 
a scornful address to his companions ■ the magician in prospect 
sees htmsdf sailing ahead towards the mountains ; as be turns 
round* the Kitava men* that is his companions* are far behind 
on the beach of To'uru, and the whole sea-arm of Pilolu still 
lies before them. 

In 7, the same trend of ideas is followed ; the custom of 
kindling the hre by the hrst canoe is alluded to* and the 
magician sees himself carrying out this privilege. It is to be 
noted that be speaks always of bis canoe under the name of 
Kudnyuri* that is of the mythical dying canoe of ancient times. 
In 8, the canoe is addressed as a fl3dng witch, who is asked to 
bind her skirt together and to fiy. In 9* the magician verbally 
retraces an incident from the original myth of Kudayuri, He 
takes the adze handle* gets hold of the canoe* and strikes it, 
whereupon the canoe flies- 

Thus the begins with archaic, condensed compounds 
each carrying a self-contained cycle of magical tneaning. 
Then follows a list of forbears : then more ejcplidl and, at the 
same time more dramatic sentences T an invocation to ancestral 
spirits, the anlictpatcd victory in speed, the reconstructed 
mythical incident. 


IV 

Let us pass now to the tapwana. This is always the longest 
part of a spell, since we have a whole list of words which have to 
be repeated with several key expressions* of which in the present 
case there are three. Moreover* the magician can ad libUutn 
repeat the same words over and over again with a key word. 
He will not go in any dxed order over all the word.*; of the list, 
but is allowed, in this part of the formula, to return and repeat 
with one key'Word the various items of the list. 

It will be best to say here a few words about the manner in 
which the magical formuts are actually recited. The opening 
words are always intoned with a strong, melodious cadence 
which is not permanently fixed, but varies with the magician. 
The first words arc repeated some several times. Thus here* 
kala bcsisi'uta would be reiterated three or four times, and so 
would be the following two words (ikdfd b&mvaUta], The words 
of No. a are recited slowly and ponderously but not repeated. 
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Tlic list of ancestors b run over quickly and perfunctorily. 
The rest of the u*uia, its dramatic part so to speak, is spoken 
with less melody, more with the ordinary speaking voice and 
more rapidly. 

Then comes the last sentence of the u'uia, which in almost 
all spells links it up with the main part. This is always intoned 
slowly, solemnly and distinctly ; the voice drops at the end by 
the interval of a tone. In the tupwanut the key word, or key 
expression, which forms always the concluding part of the 
w'u/tf, ts taken tip again. It is repeated several as if to 

fix or rub it well in. Then, dropping into a quick, contintiotrs 
stream of utterance, the magician runs over one word of the 
list after the other. The key-word is inserted between each 
of them, said sometimes once, sometimes two or three times. 
It gives an efiect as if the key-word were being rubbed in into 
every one of the other expressions. They as a rule spoken 
more slowly, mark the rhythm of this part. The reciting of the 
last part of a spei], the Jijgtito or Jithvitna ^ is more perfunctory, 
usually it is rather spoken than chanted. 

After this digression, let ns return to the analysis of our spell. 
It U a rule that the tapi^ana, the main part of a formula, b 
easier to translate, expressed in less archaic and less condensed 
terms, than the ff'ufa. The iajntamt of thb spelt has quite easy 
key*worida, both in its first and in its second part, lu the first 
one (phr^ ii) the key-words arc of mythical nature, referring 
to localities associated with the flying of one of the Kudaynri 
sisters. In the second the key-word means i ’ 1 

might heel over' or ' I shall heel over,' fiat is with speed. 
>Ud this expression stands here for : ' I shall overtake,' and the 
Ibt of words pronounced with thb verb denotes the varions 
parts of a canoe. The second jtait of the tapvatM (phrase 14) 
b much more typical than the first, because the key word b a 
verb, whilst the list words are nouns. It b typical also, in that 
the verb expresses, in a simple and direct manner, the magical 
effect of the spell (the overtaking of the other canoes} whereas 
the sum of the words of the Ibt gives the object of the spdl, 
^lat b, the canoe. Such Uipmatta, in which the magical action 
is expressed as a verb, while in the Ibt of words we have raeo- 
doned the various parts of a garden or of fishing nets, or 
weapons or parts of the human body, are to be found in all 
cl^ks&es of magic- 
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The first part of the i^pveanA (phrases la, and ts less 
typical, in so far that the verbs depicting vanom magical 
actions arc relegated into the list^ whi!e the key-words are 
adverbial expressions of locality. The verbal links of the long 
chain express all and one in a metaphoric manner the speed of 
the canoe. * 1 shall fiy, 1 shall become like srooke^ 1 shall 
become invisible, 1 shall become as a wind eddy, etc," are all 
rather picturesque, concrete descriptions of surpassing speed. 
They present also a linguistic symmetry and singularity. The 
pre^ ba- is the form of the future or potential tense, which t 
have literally translated 'might,* but which stands here for 

* shall' The fonnative prefix yo~ 1 $ a causative, and stands 
for * become as ' or ' become like/ Then follows the root : 
kokeha- ' smoke which trails in clouds above a burning garden.' 
Hence the expression bayokokoba, in its full concrete meaning, 
could be translated ; ‘ I shall become like clouds of trailing 
smoke/ Again, boyovaysvla in its full meaning could be 
translated t ' 1 shall become invisible as distant spray/ The 
only abstract word in this list is tamma'u, which Uterally means, 

* to disappear.* So, in this the list consists of a 

number of formally ainular words, each expressing the same 
general meaning in a concrete metaphorical manner. The 
length of the whole (ldpwana.(main body) of the spell can be 
imagined, since in the middle between its two sections the 
tr’iija is recited once more. 

The last part of this spell, the dogina, contains an exptidt 
allusion to the Kudayuri myth and to several geographic 
localities, which are mentioned in that myth. It also shows 
the usual cresetndo, characteristic of the conclusions of a spdU. 
The final lesults are anticipated in exaggerated, forceful 
language. 


V 

So much about the wayago spell. 1 shall adduce now 
another spell of a somewhat different type, belonging to the 
Mivcufit (Knla magic). It is distinctly a more modem formula ; 
there are hardly any archaic expressions ; words are not used, 
■5 independent sentences each ; on the whole it is easily under¬ 
standable and has a consecutive meaning. 
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KAYTKUNA SULUMWOYA (also caUed SIJMGEYYATA) 
A, i;'in.A (Initial Part) 


sulamtftoyaia 
the min t plant of 


Laba’i ? 
Laba’i ? 

iAltiOgU, 

my father, 


j Avf^Ut'ff tttiMa'i 

J Who cuts 

yaygu, Kvoyrcgu, Mgu 

I, Kwoyiagu, together with 

katalA'i sittHmvoyaUi Laba'i, 

we cut the mint plant of Laba'i. 

5ififHs#ynM»Hwi, inuHHva ; siliMw^RtVbt, 

The roaring sulumwaya, it roars ; the quaJdng sohimwoya. 
iniku ^ silimvi^ytga, 

it qnaVes ; the soughing suluniwoya, 

niimvaypotif. ipohi, 

the boiling sulumwoya, it boils. 


It soughs 


lUUU, 

herb ornaments, 

ipotm: agu 

it boils; my 


B.— Tapwana (Main Part) 

3 tpolw ipoitt , , 

3 It boils, it boils, it boila . « 

• agu 

it boils ; my 

ktna 

Ume spatula 

agfi iimta ipotu * ^gu 
tny comb it boils; my 
agu pari ipoiu ; 

my presentation goods it boib ; 
ipptn ; agft kattyo 

it boils ; my pemmtal basket 
titava 

magical bundle it boils. 


agu sulumvcya 
my mint plant 

ipotm ; agu 

it boils ; my 

ip^u ; 
i t boils ; 

ipolu ; 
a boils; 

tfotaga 

big basket 
agu 


yaguma 
lime pot 

Nio't 

mat 
agu 
my 
ipotu i 


it boils; my 


Dabagu ipotu t katmtugu 
my it boils ; my nose 

ipotu : pmyyagu ipotu ; 

it boils ; my tongue it boib ; 

kawagu ipolu ; 

ray speaking organ it boib ; 
uia voyUt ipoiu. 

ray Kola courting it boib. 


^ ipotu ; kaygadi^u 
it boib : ray occiput 
ta^agu ipolu / 
my larynx it^ib; 
Bodogu ifotu ! 

ray mouth it boib; 
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C.—Dogika (Cdkclusioh} 


4 Butumava*u 
4 New spirit 
kuvapwo 
thou breathe 
kupupokayma 
thou breathe 
kmio‘u. 
light wood. 


kada^u Mvfoyatova 

my materaal unde Mwoydova 

dabatu Monikmiki, 
(the spell over} the head (of) Monikiitiki, 

dabftita agu 

{the spdl over) the bead (o() my 


5 

3 


Avaliwc keya — isikila koya ; 

I kick the mouniaiu— it tilts over. the motiotain ; 


iffiorfrilAa koyii : ifiayt$a*it keyu : 

it subsides, the mouiitaw ; it opens up, the ttiouittain ; 


isabttani 
it jubilates, 

koya / 

the mountain 


Aoye; 

the mountain; 

itakubitaiat^ 
it topples down, 


itakubiU 
it topples over, 
Aoy«. 

the mountain. 


6 Avapwwma 

6 1 breathe (a apelJ over) 

avapekayma lopeum 

1 charm thy inside 

akuiubaku ttagana 

1 drown the waga 


dabana 

the head (of) Koyava'u * 

Siyaygana: 

(of) Siyaygatia (canoe); 
akvlisonit lutitanena, 

1 submerge the lamina 


7 Gala butttgm, butuga pitapaia: gala 

7 Not my renown my renown thunder; not 
valigu, valigu tumwadudu 

my treading, my treading noiseroadebyfl3ring witches (?) 
tuiududu. 
tudududu. 


The opening sentences of the formula are so clear that the 
transbtion word for word explains itself without any doser 
commentary, except of course as far as the names are con¬ 
cerned. Laba'i is a village in the North of Kiriwina, and it 
plays a considerable part in the mythology of the origin of man, 
since several of the p^rincipAl sub-dans emerged there from 
underground, Laba'i is also the home of the mythical culture^ 
hero Tudava. The mythology of the Kuln, however, does not 
include Laba'i amongst the places, on which it touches. 
Perhaps this somewhat anomalous features of the formula may 
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be connected with its obvious linguistic tnodemlty ? The 
other personal name mentioned in this spell is Kwoyregu, on 
which Layseta^ who gave me this magic, commented in the 
following manner - 

" A man. he lived in Laba’i, the master ol the magic. 
It was not this man who first hnew the magic ol Mom- 
kinihi. That magic was partly found by Tokosihuna. 
partly in olden days in Sinaketa.*' 

In explaining this commeniary it must be noted that the 
informant was a Sinaketan man. hence his local patriotism, 
for there is no dehnite. mythological version connecting the 
early practice of the Mtwasiht with the village of Sinakeia. As 
we saw, Tokosikuna is indeed one of the mythical heroes with 
whose story the magic of waast/n is associated. * Monikiniki is 
the name of one of the systems of the mu’nsita magic, which 
dsualiy is said lo come from a man of that name 

Phrase a of this spell contains four couples, each consisting 
of a compound and a verb. The aubstantiva] compounds have all, 
according to the alliterative symmetry so dear fo Kiiiwiman 
magic, the prefix rtfimuray-. derived from S3tlumwoya, the mint 
plant. Such on words, especially on what is the ttading 
word in a spell, as sulumwaya b here, shows that the purely 
phonetic handling of words must be associated with the idea or 
feeling of their inherent power. The keyword of the tapvaHa 
(phrase 3), has been translated, literally * it boils.' Perhaps it 
might have been translated in its other slightly different 
meaning * it foams.* Probably it has both meanings to the 
mind of the native redier. I think that the use of a word 
fraught with two meanings at the same time is one of the 
characteristics of native language. In this spell, for instance, 
the word futu appears as one in a aerie* of such verbs as * to 
TOar,‘ * to quake,' ' to sough/ all carrying the meaning of 
noise, * commotion,* ' stir,' a meaning which is in harmony 
with the magical effects to be produced by the mtpastht magic. 
In ibb context the obvious translation of the word would be : 

' to foam/ On the other hand, this spell is said over a piece of 
mint, which will be preserved in boiled coco-nut oil, and the 
donble meaning here contained might be paraphrased in this 
manner ; '* a* the oil of the suiumvoya boils, so may my miown 
(or the eagerness of my |urtner?} foam up/' Thus the word 
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polu would link up the meaning of the rite of boUiug with the 
context of this spelL This explanation, however, has not been 
obtained from a native infonnant, though it is undoubtedly in 
keeping with the general type of current explanations. V^at 
I have called before the magical toticatenation of magical ideas 
consists in just such connections of words and their meanings. 

The dogina (final part) contains one or two typical features. 
For instance, in phrase 4, the matentaJ uncle of the present 
reciter is asked to breathe the spell over the head of Monlkiailii. 
In this, the present owner of Ul^ spell identihe his canoe with 
that of the mythical hero. In 5, 6 and 7. w« have several 
grandilfi^oent expres^ons sncli as that refering to the com¬ 
motion on the mountain: that comparing his renown to 
thunder, and his treading to the noise made by mulukwauti ; 
and that describing how the vega will ank, through being over- 
Slled with valuables. The last part would, as usual, be redted 
in a much more perfunctory and ijuick manner, giving it the 
effect of piling up words, one forceful phrase foUowing another 
It ends with the onomatopoetic sound tHdududu . . . 

which stands for the roll of the thunder. 


VI 

The two specimens of magic here given in the original with 
a verbal translation, show how the linguistic analysis allows 
us a much deeper insght into the magical value of words, as it 
is felt by the natives. On the one hand, the various phonetic 
characteristics show the handling of words when these have to 
convey magical force. On the other hand, only an analysis 
word for word of the spells could give us a good insight into the 
frequently mentioned magical concatenation of ideas and 
verbal expressions. It is, however, impossible to adduce here 
all the spells in thdr full original verson with linguistic com¬ 
ments. as this would lead ns into a treatise on the language of 
magic. Vfe may, however, quickly pass over some of the other 
spells and point out in them the sahent features of magical 
expresaon. and thus amplify the results so far obtained by the 
aj^ysis of thes£ two spells ^ 

Of coarse these two examples belong to tie longer type con- 
asting of three parts. Many of the spells previously quoted in 
tree translation contain no main part, though it is possible to 
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distinguish their ii'u/d (exordium) from their dogitia (finale), 
The very first spell quoted in Clmptcr VI, the ionnubt of the 
Vabusi Tokvity (the expulsion of the wood sprite) is an 
anomalous one. It is an invocation, and it is not even chanted 
but has to be spoken in a low persuasive voice, it consists of 
two parts : is the first one the word ftubvsi (* thou contest 
down ') used as an imperative, ' come down 1 ' is repeated with 
all sorts of descriptions and circumscriptions of the wood- 
sprites. In the second part, several sentences are repeated to 
make the wood-sprite feel that be has been chased away. Both 
the keyword of the first part, Amfiiirt, and the sentences of the 
second part have a direct force of their own. It must be 
realised that, for the natives, it is a great insult to be told to go 
nway. Yoba. the * expulsion,' the' command to go,* stands in 
a category of its own. People are yoba% expetied from com¬ 
munities in certain drcumstaoces, and a man would never 
dream of remaining, when thus treated. Therefore the words 
in this spell possess a force due to social sanctions of native 
custom. The next spell, giveu in Chapter VI, the K’ajrHtomwa'tf, 
is al!H> anomalous for it consists of one part only. The word 
' come down ' Is also repeated here, with various words 
derignating defilements and broken taboos. These qualities 
are, however, not thought of as personified beings. The force 
of the word is probably also derived from the ideas about the 
yoba. 

The second spell, which is a pendant to the RaymOfnipa'ii, 
the KaygagabiU, or spell of lightness, be^ns with a typical 

Susffv^yiigtRPe {rfpattfdi 2 TUavaguva (repealed} 

He fails to outrun me 1 the canoe tremhJes with speed ; 

ma&t^Hwa (repealed); mafioign, mofitigaHwgiea 2 

magical word; mabugu, mabugu-andent : 

mabugu, mabugu-new. 

The first two words are cotnpounds with prefixes and suffixes 
added for magical purposes, as a sort of magvcal trinuning. 
The untranslatable word, said by the natives to be megva 
vola (' just magic •)ts repeated several times in symmetry with 
Che previous two wqr^ and then with the two suffixes; 
ondent and now. Such repetitions with prefixes or suffixes of 
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antithetic ffiftaning are a frequent feature of ina^cal trianiaing 
of words. This exordium affords a cleai example of the 
magical play on words, of transformations for the sake of rhythm 
and symmetry i of repetitions of the same words with anti- 
thetic affixes. In the following part of the spell, the word 
Afl'$ (tree) is repeated with verbs : —the tree flies ' etc., and it 
functions as a key-word. It is difficult to decide whether this 
part is a true Upwana or only one of the not infrequent examples 
of an u'ula with a keyword. 

Let us survey a few more of the u*tUA (flrst pa^) of the 
canoe spells, and then proceed to the examination of the 
middle parts and ends. In the next spell of Chapter VI, the 
Kapitunena Duku spell, the word fraetitnisi, ‘ I shall wave them 
back.' {that is: the other canoes}, is repeated ponderously 
several times. The opening of a spell with one word, which 
fi ^nii¥narT<ips in a metaphorical manner the aim of the spell is 
often found in Kiriwinkn magic. In this spdl there follow 
the words ; — 


.5iyii dibsnd 

Siya hiU (on) top of 

Sinegu bwaga'u. 

My mother sorcerer. 


Tdkitnd 

Takuna 

taiogu 

myself 


iiunJ, 
the women 

hw^a'u. 

sorcerer. 


These words are pronounced with a heavy, thumping rhythm, 
as indicated by the sharp and dicumflex accents. The second 
p|ip shows a rhythmic and symmetrical arrangement of words. 
The remainder of the u'Hiia of this spell is siniitar to the same 
part in the wayugo spell, which has been given here in full native 
text (compare the free translations of both spells in previous 
Chapters). 

In the tigog» spell of the same Chapter, the u'ut^ opens with 
another juggling of words 


viVoyro’i (r^eeied) ; mornyra'i {repeated); 

female rayra'i ; male rayra'i } 

Aesi/afrwrf Wayayla, ^iilaiagU9a 

I shall penetrate (at) Wayayla, 1 shall emerge (at) 

Oyanaki ; ha&laUtgvwa WayayUt^ 

Oyanaki ; 1 shall emerge (at) Wayayla, 

basiiabitsi Oyanaki : 

I shall penetrate Oyanaki ; 
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This part of the u’tda has not been translated in the text, as its 
meaning is ' magical ' and can be better grasped in connection 
with the native text. The word rayra’i b a magicaL word only. 
It b first given with the antithetic opposition of the male 
female prefixes pi- and hio». The following phrase b a Qrpical 
example of a geographical antithesb. The two names refer 
to the promontories facing one other across the sea passage 
Kanlokoki, between Boyowa and Kayleola, Why those two 
points are mentioned t could not find out. 

In the kadumiyala spell, given in Chapter IX. we have the 
following opening :— 

Vinapega, psga ; tfittamv^na, mumna ; 

Ham mayouyai. makariyi>uya'i, oda^ana ; 

fum flmyoiiyo't, makariyouya'u o‘u‘uia. 

In the first Hm». we have the symmetrically uttered and prefixed 
<jf the two flying or jumping fishes, pfga and mwana. 
The prefix viiw- is probably the female prefix and may convey 
the meaning of fiying^s being associated with women, that b 
with the flying witches. The second and third verse contain 
a play on the root ywa or yo*M ‘ to fly,' reduplicated and with 
several affixes added. These two verses are brought into a sort 
of antithesb by the last two words, and o'u’wja, or 

* at the top,' and * at the bottom/ or here, probably, at the one 
end of the canoe and at the other. 

In the Rbihi spell, given in the same chapter, we have the 
beginning :— 

Bora'i, tora'i, borayyirva, biyova : 

Bera’i, Bora'i, Berayfeta^ biUfa. 

The word Bora’i seems to b* again a purely magical one. The 
prefix bo- i^rties the meaning of tabooed, or ritual ; the root 
ra'i suggests siinUarity with the above quoted magical word 
rayra'if which b obviously merely a reduplicated form of 
ra'i. This b therefore a rhythmically constructed play on the 
magical root ra'i, and the words yoca, ' to fly/ and bin, * to be 
poised '' to soar/ 

The XayiJiuna vova spell presents the following rhythmic 
and symmetrical exoriBuin : — 

Basttyasuya {repiaUd) ; b&raguragtt (repeatoJ). 

Botuya otumwal^la : boyragu okaiaitna. 
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The exact tneanicig ol tbe two words is not quite dear, 
except that they represeat magical influences. Their arrange' 
meat and the antithesis of olumtpal0ia (' middle part/ ' inside '). 
and kataUna (• body * or ' outside » in keeping with the 
features ohserred in the other beginnings here quoted. 

VII 

The Upwant (main parts} of the spells, though they take a 
much longer time in reciting, are simpler in construction. 
Many spells, moreover have no middle part at all. The first 
regular Uipwana we find in oiir spells is that in the Kapitunena 
Ouku. There, we have a series of key-words recited with a 
list of comphmentaiy expressions. The key-words are verbs, 
spoken in the form 

mala'i. lueyocn, etc. 

cut, cut at. fly, etc. 

These verbs are used in this spell with the prefix mu- or me-, 
which represents the tense cl indefinite duration. This prefix, 
although, as far as I know, found in several Bfelanesian 
languages in ftill vigour, has in Kiriwina a distinctly archaic 
flavour, and is only used in certain locutions and in magic. 
Some of the verbs used in this spdl are metaphorical in their 
meaning, describing the speed of the canoe in a figurative 
manner. The list of the complimentary words repeated with 
the key-words contains the enumeration of the diflerent parts 
of the canoe. It is typical that the key-words are in their form 
archaic and in their meaning figurative while the complimentary 
terms are just ordinary words of everyday speech. 

Another regular tapwana has been given in the Kadumiyaia 
5 petl ia Chapter IX. where the only key-word, napwnye, has 
been translated : * I impart speed magically.' The prefix 
nn- Is that of the definite tease. The formative pu- I was 
unable to translate, while the root voyc means literally ‘ to 
beat * and in a somewhat more remote sense, ' to impart magic.' 
In the KayikunA veoa spell, the pair ban^tah'i, bewyare, mean¬ 
ing ’ paint red in a ritual manner,' and * wreathe in a ritual 
manner,* arc given formal resemblance by the altiterative 
prefix 6o', which carries with it tbe meaning of ' ritual.* 

We see that the number of the (apaaiu is smaller, since only 
three spelts out of seven have got it. In form, tbe tapisana are 
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simpler than llie h'uIs, and an examination oi a greater number 
of key-words would show that they also express directly or 
hgoiatively the magical action or its efiect. Thus, here we had 
a verb denoting the imparting of magic, that is the direct 
expression of the action ; then two words figuratively expres¬ 
sing it, and the series of verbal key-words enumerating the 
efiects of the magic, such as flying, speed, etc. In other canoe 
spells, not given in this book, there could be found similar 
types of key-words such as i * the canoe flies ‘ ; * the donVade 
fish is poised on a wave ’ ; * the reef-heron wades *; the reel- 
heron skirts the beach . . ' all of them expressing the aim of 
the spell in accordance with the magical trend of thought. 

vni 

From the linguistic point of view, the final parts of the 
spdts, the dogiflu, present, as a rule, fewer remarkable features. 
Fhonetically the most outstanding trait is the purely onotnato- 
poetic sound complexes, such as sididi or saidididi, or the three 
words sididi, numso, found in the Kaduntiyal^ speli. 

From the point of view of meaning, there are in some of the 
dogifuf interesting metaphorical turns of speech, such as the 
descriptions of time in the Kixygugiibti* spell, where the 
difference in speed between the magician and bis companions 
is expressed by allusions to the morning and evening sun, 
couched in figurative speech- Some mythical allusions also 
find their way into the doginn. These parts of a spell are 
undoubtly the least important in the natives* eyes : very often 
tile same dpgina is used with a number of formula belonging to 
the one cycle, as we have noticed. Other spells have no dog»»ii 
at all, for instance, that of Kapitunena Duku, where the 
onom aiopoetic sound sidididi st ands for the whole dogi m . As 
said above, the manner of reciting these parts is more per¬ 
functory, with fewer melodic modulations and phonetic 
pecultarides. 


IX 

I have given so far a short linguistic survey of the canoe 
spells, dealing first with their hntial parts, ii'uki, then with their 
main parts, iapwatta, and lastly saying a few words about the 
dogijia. In a still more summary manner, I shall give a short 
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survey of the mwasUa (RtU* magio) spdis^ quoted or mentioned 
n this txtok, beginDing with the 

In the Yawanrpu spelt {Chapter VII) we have the bcgin- 
tiitig 

Bu'a, btt'a, bwinaygatt, vinaygu ; 

bu'a, bu’a. bomwanaygu. mv^naygtt . - - 

Here the word bu'a (areca-nut) is repeated and used as a prehx 
fto-* with the antithetic roots -oiiiBy- (female), and -mu?awy- 
(male) and with the sufhx (first possessive pronoun). 

The Kaymwatayo (Chapter VII) begins :— 

Gala bu'a, gain ioga, gaUt mwayyc , . , 

This is spoken in a sotemu manner, and then follows the play on 
the root mvast, described above in the free translation of this 
spelL 

Another rbythmic beginning, spoken with regular, stron^y 
mark^ accent is to be found in the Kaykakaya spell (Chapter 
xni): 

KaytulAna iyand, mdrabtr/fga iyand , . . 

Symmetrical arrangements of words, with alliterative prO' 
fixing of a partide and with antithetic uses of word couples 
are to be found in sevexal other spells. 

The Tah formula (Chapter XIII) t 
Tah, iatc'uJwada, udawada 
Talo, UUamvfayiiii, miaayliii . , , 

The ra'«ya spell (Chapter XItt] : 

Mwanita, rnOHimwanita ; 

Deriirn, hadtrideriva : 

Dtriuta, badcridcTima . 

The Xfl'ttioiw'ispeU (Chapter XUI) ; 
Jdose'una f^ikiniki, 

Mogd'ina Nibiiixki , . 

The Kwuygapani spell (Chapter XIV) : 
Kvega, nubwa'i; 

Kwtga, kvftganuwa'i, nuwa'ii 
K^ega, hB*ganuma*i, , 

t have writteu them down here without full comment, to 
show their foimal phonetic characteristics, which are indeed in 
all essentials quite similar to the samples previously quoted 
and analysed. 
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X 

The main parts nf the spells in the magic of the Kula do not 
essentially differ in their chaTacteristics from the of 

the canoe magic. In their form, some key>words are simply 
verbs used ^tbout any transformation in their narrative tense. 
Thus in the Talo (red paint) formula, the pair of verbs lAnfa 
(' it flares up''), inamita (' it flashes ') is used with various nouns 
describing parts of the human head. The key-words of the 
Kuyikuna Tabnyty (Chapter XIlI) are also grammatically 
simple : buribwan, kuvakahu kuvakipusa (* fish-hawk, fall on 
thy prey, catch it '}—-the verbs being in the second person of 
the narrative tense. 

In other coses we find the key-word transformed by redupli¬ 
cation. composition or by affixes. In the Yawarapu speU 
(Chapter VII) the pair botayiupa, badedtruma repeated as key 
expressions is a compound which 1 did not succeed in analysing 
completely, though the consensus of my informants makes me 
satisfied with the approximate translaGon;—' Quick saifiog. 
abundant haul/ In the Gtbobo spell (Chapter VII) the 
expression tutabc tuhiyama ts a play on the root tubvo used as a 
rule verbally and meaning ' to be full in the face,' ’ to be fine 
looldog.' In the Ta'wya spell (Chapter XIII) there is the 
reduplication niHnumw<yaise of the root mwaiM or mwayna 
expressing the 'itching' or 'state of excitement.' In the 
ka'vbanai the first key-expression ida dabam is an archaic or 
dialectical couple (the root is dabara, and ida is only a phonetic 
addition), which signifies * to ebb.' The other key-expressions 
' yarttyarn,* ' ka’*$kw 9 mmasara/ * ka'ukva mvtxsera 

baremnasirmteasara ‘ have all the verbal part irregularly 
reduplicated and in the last expression repeated and trans¬ 
formed. The last formula of the murortfn (Kula magic) given 
in Chapter XIV, has a pair of expresskins used as key-phrase : 

' kaoygapani. pam ; kwuyga'iitu, utv.' The word kvega. a 
variety of betel plant, is used in a modified form as a prefix and 
compounded with the verbal roots pant (seduce) and tdu 
(enmesh), 

As to the final parts of this class of spell, I have said before 
that it is much less variable than the initial and main parts of a 
formula. Within the same cycle or system, the dogina often 
varies little and a roan will often use the same one with all his 
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spells. The suople given with the suiumvoytt text will there¬ 
fore be sufficient to show the varicuH chexacteristics of this part 
of the mirosila spell, and there is do need to say anything more 
about it. 

XJ 

A very rapid survey of the phonetic characters of the 
kayga'u spdla {Chapter XI} must be sufficient and we shall 
confine ourselves to their tttpwana. The word gwa'v or ga'u 
means ‘ mist * or ' fog '; verbatlj’ used with the meaning 
' to make mist '' to befog,* it has always the form ga*u. In the 
main parts of some of the formulie of this class, this phonetically 
very expressive word is used with very great sound effect. For 
example in the giyctokaywa spell No. i, the key- words are 
ag 9 ^i$ (* t befog aga'ii$nlu {' I befog, lead astray '); aga^ub^dn 
t’ I befog, shut ofi T' Spoken, at the beginning of the 
slovdy and sonorously, and then quickly and insistently these 
words produce a really ' magical * eSect— that is as far as the 
hearers' subjective impressions are concerned. £vcn more 
impressive and ononmtopoetic is the phrase used as key- 
expression in the Giyotatmaa No. X : 

Ga'u, yaga^ti,yagaga'u. yttga'u, bode, bodtgui 

This sentence, giving the vowels a full Italian value, such as 
they receive in the Hdanesian pronundatiou, does certainly 
have an impressive ting : fittingly enough, because this is the 
dramatic speU, uttered into the wind in the sinking wuga, the 
final effort of magic to blind and mislead the muiKkaattsi. The 
causative prefix ya is used here with a nominal expression 
yaga’m which has been translated ' gathering mist '; the 
reduplicated oneyegaga'ii I have rendered by ' encircling mist.' 
It can be seen from this example how feebly the equivalents 
can be given of the magical phrases in which so much is 
expressed by phonetic or onomatopoetic means. 

The other spells have much leas inspired key-words. 
G^otanawa No. i uses the word atumboda, translated ' I press,' 
* I close down/ which literaliy renders the meanings of the 
verbs titm. ' to press,' and boda, * to dose/ The GiyaroJtaywa 
No. a has the somewhat archaic key-words spoken in a couple : 
’ npqff'u yauredi; ' I arise.' ' I escape * and the grammatically 
ittegalar expression sutuya. * to lead astray,' 
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The main part of the Raytaria spell, by which the benero- 
letit fish is summoned to the rescue of the diowaing party has 
the hey-phrase * bigabaygu suyutayu the sitj^ayu fish s he l l 
lift me up,' This expression is noteworthy : even in this spell, 
which mi^t he regarded as an invocation of the helpful animal, 
it is not addressed in the second person, The result is verbally 
anticipated, proving that the spdl is to act through the direct 
force of the words and not as an appeal to the animal 

xn 

With this, the survey of linguistic samples from various 
spells b closed, and we can briefly summarise our results. The 
belief in the efficiency of a formula results in various pecu^ 
liarities of the language in which it is couched, both as regards 
meaning and sound. The native is deeply convinced of jtiiq 
mysterious, intrinsic power of certain words ; words which are 
believed to have their virtue in their own right, so to speak : 
having come into existence from primeval times and exercising 
their influence directly. 

To start first with the meaning of the magical expressions, 
we have seen that in this r^pect they are p lain and direct 
enough. Most of the key-words simply state the ma gica l 
action, for example when in one of the spells the key-word 
ttapuwoye ,' I impart magical virtue {of spe^or in another 
the key-words * to paint red in a festive maimer, to wreathe in a 
festive manner,' simply describe what the is doing. 

Much more often the principal expressions, that is the in iti al 
words and the key-words, of a spell refer to its aim, as for 
instance, when we find words and phrases denoting ‘ speed ' in 
canoe magic; or, in Rula magic, designations for ’ success ' 
' abundant haul.' * excitement,* ' beauty,' Still more often the 
aim of magic is stated in a metaphorical manner, by «tT?i1w 
and double meanings. In other parts of the spdl, where the 
magical meaning is imprisoned not so much in single words 
and expressions, as in explicit phraseology and lot^ periods, 
we found that the predominant features are: lists of ancestral 
names; invocations of ancestral spirits [ mythological 
allusions ; similes and exaggerations ; depreciating contrast 
between the companions and the reciter—most of them expres¬ 
sing an anticipation of the favourable results aimed at in the 
spell. Again, certain parts of the spell contain systematic. 
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meticalous enumeration, the reciter going over the parts of a 
canoe one by one; the successive stages of a jouitiey; the 
various Kola, goods and valuables; the parts of the bumati 
head l the numerous places froni 'which the hying witches are 
believed to come. Such enumerations as a rule strive at an 
almost pedantic completeness. 

passing to the phonetic characteristics, we saw that a word 
will often be used in a shape quite difierent from those in which 
it is used in ordinary speech; that it will show notable changes 
in form and sound, Such phonetic pecuhahties am most con* 
spicuous ia the main words, that is in the key-words and initial 
words. They aw sometimes truncated, more often provided 
with additions, such as symmetncal or antithetic aAxes; 
formatives added for the sake of sound. By these means there 
are produced e&ects of rhythm, aliiteratiou and rhyme, often 
heightened and accentuated by actual vocal accent. We found 
play oD words by symmetrical couples of sounds, with anti¬ 
thetic meaning like mo- and ei-. or maruna- and vina^, both 
couples signifying ‘ male * and * female ' respectively ; or 
-mugsa (ancient) and -vo'tt (new); or nut- (hither) and Wd- 
(thitber), etc., etc. Especially we found the prefix bo'. 
carrying the meaning of ritual or tabooed, with derivation from 
homaU : or with the meaning ' red,' ’ festive' in its derivation 
from ^'d (axeevnut); onomatopoetic sounds such as sididi 
or saydidi, taiaia, nvmta, in imitation of speed noises, of the 
wailing of wind, rustling of sail, swish of pandanus leaves; 
t u d udUf in imitation of the thunder cla ps; and the rhythmical, 
expressive, though perhaps not directly onomatopoetic, 
sentence: 

Gd'u. yaga'N, yugdgc'H, yoga'u, bodtt. bodegu. 

XIU 

D we now turn to the substances used in the magical rites, 
as means of ritiuJ transieience of the spell, we find in canoe 
magic, dried lalang grass, dried banana leaf, dried pandanus 
leal, all used in the magic of lightness. A stale potato U 
employed to carry away the heaviness of the canoe ; although 
on another occarion heaviness is thrown away with a bunch of 
lalang grass. The leaves of two or three shrubs and weeds, 
which as a rule the natives take to dry their skin after bathing. 
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aie used for magtc^ cleansing of a canoe body, and a stick and 
a tarcb serve in other rites of exordim. In the rite associated 
with the blackening of a canoe, charral remains of severd light 
substances such as taiang grass, the nest of a small, swift bird, 
the wings of a bat, coco-nut husk and the twigs of an extremely 
tight mimosa, tree are employed. 

It is easy to see that, not less than the words, the substances 
hen used are associated with the aim of the magic, that is, with 
Ughtness, with swiftness and with dying. 

In the magic of the KuJa we find betd^nut, crushed with 
hme in a mortar, used to redden the tip of the canoe. Betet-nut 
is also given to a partner, after it has been charmed over with a 
seducing spell. Aromatic mint, boiled in coco^nut oil and ginger 
root are also used in the mttasita. The conch-shell, and the 
cosmetic ingredients, charmed over OQ Sambwoyna beach ai« 
really part of the outfit, and so is the liUtva bundle. All the 
substances used in this magic are associated either with beauty 
and attractive!]ess (betel-nut, cosmetics, the mint plant) or with 
excitement (conch-shell, chewed betel-nut). Here therefore, 
it IS not with the final aim—which is the obtaining of valuables 
—that the magic U concerned, but with the intermediate one. 
that is that of being agreeable to one^s partner, of putting him 
into a state of excitement about the Kuia. 

XIV 

I wish to close this chapter by adducing a few texts of native 
information. In the previous chapters, several statetnents and 
narratives have been put into the natives' mouths ajid given in 
quotations, I wish now to show some of the actual linguistic 
data from which such quotations have been derived. Numerous 
utterances of the natives were taken down by me as they 
were spoken. Whenever there was a native expression cover¬ 
ing a point of crucial importance, or a characteristic thoa^t, or 
one neatly formulated^ or dse one especially basy and opales¬ 
cent In meaning—>I noted them down in quick handwriting as 
they were spoken. A number of such texts, apart from tfaeir 
linguistic importance, will serve as documents embodying the 
native ideas without any foreign admixture, and it will also 
show the long way which lies between the crude native state¬ 
ment and its explicit, ethnographic presentation. For what 
strikes US at first sight most forcibly in these texts is their 
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extreme bareness, the scantiness of information which they 
appear to contain. Couched in a condensed, disjointed, one 
mi^ht say telegraphic style, they seem to lack almost every¬ 
thing which coaid throw light on the subject of our study. 
For they lack concatenation of ideas, and they contain few 
concrete details, and few really apt generalisations. It must 
be remembered, however, that, whatever might be the import¬ 
ance of such texts, they are not the only source of ethnographic 
information, not even the most important one. The observer 
has to read them in the context of tribal life, Many of the 
customs of behaviour, of the sociological data, which are barely 
mentioned in the texts, have become familiar to the Ethno¬ 
grapher through personal observation and the direct study of 
the objective manifestations and of data referring to their social 
constitution (compare the observations on Method in the 
Introduction). On the other hand, a better knowledge of and 
acquaintance with the means of linguistic expression makes 
the language itself much more significant to one who not only 
knows how it is used but uses it himself. After all, If natives 
could furnish ua with correct, explicit and conststent accounts of 
their tribal organisation, customs and ideas, there would be no 
difiiculty in ethnographic work. Unfortunately, the native 
can neither get outside his tribal atmospheres and see it 
objectively, nor if he could, would he have inteliectital and 
linguistic means sufficient to express it. And so the Kthuo- 
grapher has to coUect objective data, such as maps, plans, 
genealogies, lists of possesstons. accounts of inheritance, 
censuses of village communiti^. He has to study the 
behaviour of the native, to talk with him under all sorts of 
conditions, and to write down his words. And then, from all 
these diverse data, to construct his synthesis, the picture of a 
co mmun ity and of the individuals in it. But 1 have dwelt on 
these aspects of method already in the Introduction and here 
I want only to exemplify them with regard to the linguistic 
material directly representing some of the natives' thoughts on 
ethnographic subjects. 


XV 

I shall pve here first a text on the subject of the priority iit 
ssiling, which as described in Chapter IX, is the privilege of a 
certain sub-clan in Sinaketa. I was discussing with a very 
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g^ood inionnant, Toybayoba of Sinakeu, the costoms of 
launebing ibe canoos, and I triod, as tuaally, to keep my inter¬ 
locutor as much as possible to concrete details and to the 
stating of the full sequence of events. In hU account he 
uttered this sentence : 

The Tolabwaga launch their canoe first; by thts 
the face of the sea is cleared," 

1 thereupon perceived that a new subject had been brought 
within my notice, and I headed my informant on to it, and 
obtained the following text, sentence after sentence ; —- 


The Tolabwaoa Sub-clan and theie Sea-earing 
PaiVILECES 


Bikugv/Q^ 

Me might be hist 


Tolabw^a. 

Tolabwaga, 


ikapusi 
he fall down 
(it is launched) 

hifgfi bitnilakatih 

alre^y he might be clear 


StlPdgd: 

their canoe 


Igau 

Later 


on 


kumaydomt 

all 


gvegfiyd, 

chiefs. 


tnaarifa. 
sea. 

tohay 

commoner 


sivttge 

their canoe 


they fall down 
(are launched) 


otnvytki, 

behiniL 


Kidama takapusi takagwo 

Supposing we fall down, we are first 

bitaoitidasi bahma ; hitama 

they might turn (on) us spirits: we might go 

Dobu, gala iabant bunukwa soulava. 

Dobu, no we find pig necklace. 


Makau^aia yuwayautc : 
Alike (lashing creeper) 

sittayvga, 

their wayugo lashing. 


bikagtro 

he (it) might be first 


a 

later on 


isipiisi 
they bind 

yakidasi. 

ourselvea. 


Takeulo Dofiu, gala 

We sail Dobu, no 

Tolabaaga ; akopatawa 

Tolabwaga ; on sea front 


bikugvasi 

they might be first 

baga ayaokiaa. 
already he was over. 
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titnatuimsi 
we consider 

lavaga, 
bis canoe. 


6 Otmarita 

6 Id sea 

layUUa 

one (masctiline) 

7 Gaia hikarn^wagafi 

7 No they might command 

6 gtBf^ya 

8 Dobu, chiefs 

biw<^s$ 

they might come tbeie 


kaya* 

whether 


isakaati 
he mn 


ihtgwa. 

he is Smt, 

PaiiU, 
canoe Seet. 


th^ might be hrst, 
kaypatHa gvt^uya. 

canoe fleet cluefs. 


tf'fOge 

Indei^ 


Totabmaga 

Totabwaga 


aywotnaa 
he (it) was over 


boga 
already 
6 vala^ 
in viilage. 

The Tolabwaga sub-clan belong to the Lukwasisiga clan, 
and live at present in Kaai'etana. Only one than and two 
women are surviving. 


sikaraywaga 
thmr command 


10 Sfinirasiht litrsga migavata^ vivUa 

EO Their Kttla magic thdr Canoe magic bis, woman 
bvge iytfusayse. 

atieady tl^y grasp. 


It 

II 


“ Datakwasi boge kasakaymi 

" Our magical property already we give you 
magma kwaraymagasi tagayU }" 

magic you command to-day 1 " 

^ Thus would they say on handing their magic to their 
male descendants. 


/n/ortfiofii's Commtatary. 

Commenting on verse 3, the expression. ' it/almds** 
bahma.' my informant said 

' BUavilida *: bttivatasi hahma 

* They might turn (on) us ' r they might say spirit 

■' dtwAn gala ikagmo TaUhiwaia, 

" What for no he Is first Tolabwaga. 

kakagmasi gNatgw«£»yd; kayunyuvisa 

you are first sul^hiefs : sweepers of the sea 

To^hmaga t 
Tolabwaga t '* 
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«3 Tscagt gttgn tgibuTuvitsi, ntnast ig^igs, 

13 We do bad they an^ mind theirs' he bad 
peta magtii hittayamaia tokunabogwo 

for destre theirs we might watch long ago 
aygura. 

he has decreed. 

The verbal translation renders word for word the individual 
meaning of every partide and root, according to a dehntte 
grammatical and leacographical scheme which has been 
adopted for this text in common with a few hundred more. 
In this [dace, [ cannot give the commentary and justihcation 
of the linguistic details, which will be fairly obvious to a 
Mdanesian scholar, who might, however, 6nd some new and 
even controversial features in my translation. To other 
readers, these details are of small Interest. I have not induded 
in this translation any distinction between the inclusive and 
exclusive hrst person, dual and plural. Of the two tenses which 
are to be found in this text, the narrative one is translated by 
the English verb in infinitive, the potential, by the addition of 
the word ' might.' £n brackets underneath, the spedat 
meaning of a word in its context is indicated, or some com¬ 
ments are added. 

The free translation of the text must now be given : — - 
FXEE TXAKSLATIOit. 

I The Tolabwaga canoe would be launched first; by this the 
face of the sea is deared, 

a Afterwards, all the chiefs', the commoners' canoes are 
launched. 

3 If we would launch our canoes first, the spmts {of ancestors} 
would be angry with us ; we would go to Oobu and we 
would receive no pigs, no necklaces. 

4 It is likewise with the lashing of the canoe : first, the 
Tolabwaga would bind the lashing creeper and afterwards 
ourselves. 

3 On our journey to Dobu, the Tolabwaga would not sad 
ahead, for their priority ends on the beach of Sinaketa. 

6 On the sea it is according to our wish, and if one man's 
canoe runs fast, he would be first 

7 The)’ (the Tolabwaga) do not wield the command of the 
canoe fleet. 
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B In Dobu« the chiefs woold be first: the chiefs would anive 
there at the head of the fleet. 

9 But the supfenacy of the Tolabwa^ ends here already, 
in the village. 

to The Kula magic, the magic of the canoe, beionging to the 
Tolabwaga clan has passed already into the hands of their 
worn enfoik. 

tt (These wouJd say speaking to their male children) :— 
” We shall give'you the magic, the magicaJ inheritance, 
you rule henceforward." 

la When the spirits become angry, they would tell us^— 
" Why are the Tolabwaga not flcsl and you minor chiefs are 
ahead ? Arc not the Totabwaga cleaners of the sea ? " 

13 When we do w'rottg, they {the spirits) are angry, their 
minds are malevolent, for they d^re that we should 
keep to the old customs. 


XVI 

Comparing the free transiatton with the literal one, it is 
easy to see that certain additions have been made, sentences 
have been subordinated and co-ordinated by various English 
conjunctions which are either completely absent from the 
native text, or else represented by such very vague particles as 
bogt (already), and m'iagt (indeed). On these linguistic 
questions I cannot enlarge here, but il will be good to go over 
each sentence in succession, and to show how much it was neces¬ 
sary to add from the general store of sociological and ethno¬ 
graphic knowledge, in order to make it Inteliigible. 

ri Tlic meaning of the word * faE down ' is specialised here 
by the context, and 1 translated it by ' bunch.' The particle 
Aogtf bad to be translated here by ' by this.* The words about 
the * clearing of iKc sea * suggested at once to me that there was 
a special ancient custom in.question. Then there is the name 
of the sub-dan Tolabwaga. In order to understand the full 
meaning ul this phrase, it Is necessary to «ails« that tlib naroe 
stands for a subndan ; and then one has to be well acquainted 
with native sociology, in order to grasp what such a privjtcge, 
vested in a sob-dan, might mean, Thus, a word like this can iti 
the fiRt place be understood only in the coateat of its phrase, 
and on the basts of a certain linguistic knowledge. But its 
fuller meaning becomes intelligihle only in the context of the 
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native life and of native sociology. Again the expression 
referring to the clearing of the sea re^^mred a further com-^ 
meat, for which I asked my informani. and was answered by 
Phrase 5. 

i. In Uiis phrase the expressions * chiefs/ ' commohers ' 
etc,, are fully intelligible only to one. who has a definition of 
these words in tertns of native sociology. Indeed, only the 
knowledge of the usual supremacy of the chiefe allows one to 
gauge their importance and the survival character of this 
custom, by which this importance is diminished for a time. 

3. Here, we have the explanation of the obscure clause in 
phrase I, ' A clear sea ^ means the good temper of the spirits 
which again means good luck. The question as to whether the 
spirits are to be imagined as actively interfering or helping 
still remained open. I asked for a further elucidation, which 
was given to me in the text of Phrases la and 13. 

4. This contains a condensed reference to the stages of 
ship*building, previous to launching. This, of course, to 
be understood, pre-supposes a knowledge of these various 
activities. 

5 to 9, The limitations of the powers of the Tolabwaga sub¬ 
clan are outlined, giving interestiugside-lights on the rflle played 
by females as repositories of family (sob-clan) traditions. Need- 
las to say, this statement would be entirely meaningless with¬ 
out the knowledge of the natives' matrilineal institutions, of 
their customs of inheritance and of property in magic. The 
correct knowledge of these facts can o^y be gathered by a 
collection of objective, ethnographic documents, such as 
concrete data about casa of actual inheritance, etc. 

la and 13, Here it is explained how far the baltfma would 
become angry and how they would act if a custom were broken, 
it can be dU^ctly seen from it that the anger of the spirits is 
only a phrase, covering all these forces which keep the natives 
to the observance of old customs. The bidomu would go no 
further than to reproach them for breaking the old rules, and 
there are no definite ideas among these natives about actual 
punishment being meted out by offended spirits. 

These considerations show convindngty that no linguistic 
analysis can disclose the lull meaning of a text without the 
help of an adequate knowledge of the sodoEogy, of the customs 
and of the beliefs, current in a given society. 
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Another sample of a native text may be given here, aa it is 
of especial toteiest, in that it throws light opon the previously 
given magical formula of the wayugo. It is the text I obtained 
trying to find the meaning of the word frosisT lUa, which figures 
at the beginning of the above-mentiDned spelL According to two 
miormonts of Smaketa, the word refers to the belief 

already described, that the owner of a wt^itgo charm is liable 
to fits of trembling, during which he trembles as a ftiriia 
(pandanus) streamer trembles in the wind. He then should 
ritually eat some baked fish, and is called (nssrf’wiM. Such 
a man would then ask somebody of his household : — 

" Kttgubtt, humayt, avisisi-una.*' 

“ Thou b^e, thou bring, I rituaEy eat." 

Or someone else would urge 1^ wife or daughter : — 

" Ktigabu, hum«ye, ivtstsi'unn*' 

" Thou bake, thou bring, he eats ritually.'' 

Again, asked for a direct equation, roy informant said : — 

" fviiisi’uM — bigabu, tomwaya ikam" 

" IvisUi'una — he bake, old man he eat." 

The fotlowing text contains a mote explicit definition of the 
term, which 1 was trying at that time to make clear and to 
translate by an appropriate English expression. 


Explamation of Woro VrSISl'UIfA 


A.—First Informant. 


I Ptla hme woyi^o, tB&voU 

1 For heleam wayugo, he^it)lr«rabk body his 
(the creeper magic) 

mdiakiu, itd'w {or tsevo) wayugo. 

tbb (man), (who) be team wayugo. 


t " Nanakwa, kugabu 
2 *' Quick, thou bake 

tvism'una bogt 

he ritually eats, already 

bisiia, kana 

pandanus streamer, Im 


AffsayAi, tomwaya 

thou give old man 

(magician) 
iiatatuva kana 

he tremble fais 

wayugo " 
wayugo creeper," 
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B.—Second Informants 

3 Tayta itewf gala bikam 

3 (If) one (man) he learn bisila, not he might eat 

yena. begt iiatutfa wavota. 

fish, already he tremhle body hia. 

Free Translation. 

(A.) I. The body of a man who has learned the taayttgo 
spell, trembles, because he learned the spell (Someone 
seeing him tremble, would tell someone of his hoase- 
hold;) 

a " (^ick, bake fish, give to the old man that he might 
ritually eat, his pandanus streamer trembles, his wayugo,*' 

(B,} 3 A man who learns the bisiia magic and does not 
eat will tremble. 

This text, with its foregoing short comments and with its 
two versions will give an inkling of how I was able to obtain 
from my native informants the definition of unknown and 
sometimes very involved expressions and how, in the act of 
doing it, I was given additional enlightenment on obscure 
details of belief and costom. 

It will also be interesting to give another text referring to 
the gvara custom, I have given in Chapter XIV a native 
definition of this custom, and of the reception accorded to the 
Trobhanders in Dobu when there is a taboo on palms there. 
The statement was based on the following text, and on certain 
other additional notes. 


Gwara in Dobu and the Ka’ubakaI Macic 


I Toma Dobu ikangatfd*u — gwortt 

X We come (to) Dobn, he die anew— gwara : aneca 

hiiiUttWi (m bimvetutgu, nuya 

be might ripen banana he might ripen, coco-nut 
hthaftoystf ka’i kaykstoki. 

they might spike stick small stick. 


z GaU ka'ubdna'i, tako&ola ; 

2 No ka’nbana'i, we fright: 

bawa kayyaUt, Aema ‘ 

war paints spear, axe; 

biginaytU 

they might look at us. 


tikdimysc 

they take (put on) 
tsisiur 
they sit 
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3 Brians W4J111 iasakatU^, 

3 We go in village we run, 

balowA 

we might airive we (i.d.) cUmb 


gala tawwno 

no we wnlk, 

bm'tk. 

ar«ca. 


4 Idcu: "Ef Gala 

4 He cries '* E t No 

5 B^gtst ika’u 

5 Already he take 

biwoyda, 
he might hit us. 


hnktitfiwoyive 

thou mightst climb areca." 

kayyidA, mwada 
spear, mayhap 


b ra^ida nayya 

6 We ritually spit wild ginger root 
i^a'ita ima, igigUa 

he returu he come he laugh, 
kayytia, ktma. 

spear, axe. 


ibi'uhana'i; 
ka'ubana'l : 
iluaraymo 
ho throw 


7 ra^wla vaiu kumaydona, boge iianora'u 

7 We riiu^y spit village all, already he vanish 
ntndSf itukwaydati: 

mind theirs*, they tell us t 


8 '* Bwtyna, kumwaynasi kami hu‘a, nuya, 

6 '* Good, you cUmb your areca, coco-nut (palms) 

Oil kuta’isi’' 

your banana you cut.'*' 

In comment added : 


9 Cola ik&rig* vtyoia uiuon hveyna. 

9 No he die Irin^tnan his, mind their well. 


10 Vivita kayyata Uuw. pate hkamitta^u. 
10 Woman spear her she take for raoniM!», 


Fbeb TaairsLATtoN 

I We come to Dobu, (there) someone has reoeutiy died— 
there b a gwda ; idle areca nut win ripen, the bananas will 
ripen, they will s tic k up coct^nuts on small spikes, 

a If there b no ka'ubsnal charm made—we are alntidt they 
(sc. the Dohuans) put on war paint, take up spear and axe, 
they sit (waiting) and look at us. 

3 We go into the village running, not walking * we arrive 
and climb the areca palm. 
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4 He (the DobusaJ shoots : " Don't climb the arecn peiin I " 

5 Already he takes the spear, so as to hit us. 

6 We ritually spit about wild ginger root chided with 
ka'ubana'j spell—he letums, comes to uSj laughs, he throws 
away spear and axe. 

7 We ritoally bespit the whole vittage, already their 
intention vanishes, they tell us : 

6 '* Well, climb your are^ palm and your coco-nut, cut your 
banana." 

9 11 no Ipnsman bad died, thdr intentions are good, 
xo A woman would also take up a spear, as they (the Dobuans) 
are cannibals. 

These three texts will be quite sufficient to give an idea of 
the method oi dealing with liitguistii; evidence, and of the 
docnmentary value of immediately recorded native opinions. 
They will also make clear what I have said before, that only 
a good, working knowledge ot a native language on the one 
band, and a famUiarity with their social organisation and 
tribal life on the other, would make it possible to read all the 
full significance into these texts. 
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THE INLAND KULA 
! 

After the somewhat long digression on magic, we can now 
return once more to the description ol the Kula. So iar, we 
have been treating only one incident in it, the overseas expe^ 
ditioti between Sinaketa and Dobti, and the return visit. But 
In dealing with this one t3fpical stage we have received a picture 
of the whole Knla, and we have incidentally leamt all about 
the fundamentals of the CEchange, the magic, the mythology, 
and the other associated aspects. Now it remains to put the 
finishing touches to the general picture, that is, to say a few 
words, first about the manner in which it is conducted within a 
district, and then to follow the exchange on the remaining part 
of the ring. The exchange within each Kula community 
has been called the * inland Kula.* This part of the subioct 1 
Icnow from personal experience in the Trobriands only. All 
that wUi be said therefore in this chapter will apply pri¬ 
marily to that part of the ring. As Hoyowa, however, is by 
far the biggest and most densely populated jnece of land 
within the Kula, it is clear that in treating the inland 
exchange in that island, we treat it in its most developed 
and typical form. 

It has been mentioned before, in Chapter XVI that in 
April, ipiS,To uluwa had come to Sinaketa In connection with 
the waiaku visit of the Dobuans. To'uluwa is the present 
chid of Omarakana, indeed, the last chief of Kiriwina. for after 
his death no one will succeed him. His power has been broken 
by the interferetice of Government officials and the influence 
of Mission work. The power of the Trobriand chief lay mainly 
in his wealth, and this he was able to keep constanUy at a high 
level through the institution of polygamy. Now that he is 
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lorbiddeq to acquire more wives, though he may keep his old 
ones ; and now that his successor wiU not be allowed to follow 
this immemorial custom of polygamy practised by their 
d5niasiy. the power of the chief has no basis, and has to a great 
extent collapsed. 

I may add that this mterference, inflicted for no compre¬ 
hensible purposes, except if it be an exceedingly parochial and 
narrow-niinded applicatian of our sense of morality and 
propriety, has no legal basis whatever in the regulations of that 
Colony, and could not be |ustifled either formally or on account 
of any results it may produce. Indeed, the undermining of old- 
established authority, of tribal morals and customs tends ou the 
one band completely to demoralise the natives and to make 
them unamenable to any law or role, while on the other hand, by 
destroying the whole fabric of tribal life, it deprives them of 
many of their most cheri^ed diversiorts, ways of enjoying 
life, and social pleasures. Kow once you make life unattractive 
for a man, whether savage or dvilised, you cut the taproot of his 
vitality. The rapid dying out of native racs is, 1 am deeply 
convinced, due more to wanton interference with thdr pleasures 
and normal occupations, to the marring of their joy of life as 
they conceive it, than to any other cause. In the Trobriands, 
for instance, the chief has always been the organiser of all the 
big, tribal festivities. He received Large contributions from 
the commoners rmdei various legal obligations (see Chap. VI, 
Division VI) but he gave away all his wealth again in the form 
of big, ceremonia] distributions, of presents at festivities, 
of food gifts to the partakers in dances, tribal sports and 
di versions. These were the pleasures in which thenati ves found 
real wsst. which largely gave meaning to their lives. Nowadays 
all these pursuits have greatly slackened, because of the lack of 
concentration of wealth and power in the chief's hands. He 
can neither afford to hnance the big pastimes of yore, nor has he 
influence enough to give the same energetic initiative to start 
them going. After his death, things will be worse still. There 
arc reasons to fear, and even natives express their misgivings, 
that in a generation or two the Kula will become entirely 
disorganised. 

It is a well-known fact that the r^tance and health of a 
native depend on auto-suggestion more even than is the case 
with ourselves, though new developments in psychotherapy 
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seem to iudkate that medicine has up till now largely under' 
rated the general influence of this factor.. Even the old ethno* 
graphic observed, more in Polynesia perhaps than anywhere 
else, have reported clear, unmistakable instances in which the 
loss of interest in Ufe and the detemunalion to die brought 
about death without any other cause. My own experience, 
though I have no one very striking case to dte, bears this out 
fully from all sorts of corroborating types of evidence. It ia 
therefore not going beyond what is fi^y granted by facts, to 
maintain that a general loss of interest in life, of the jok dc 
mVe, the cutting of all the bonds of intense interest, which 
bind members of a human community to existence, will result 
in their giving up the desire to live altogether, and that there’ 
fore they will fall an easy prey to any disease, as well as fail to 
mtiltiply, 

A wise administration of natives would, on the one hand, 
try to govern iknu§h the chief, using his authority along the 
lines of old law. usage, and enstom ; on the other hand it would 
try to maintain all which really makes Ufe worth living for the 
natives, for it is the most precious inheritance, which they have 
from the past ages, and it Is nn good to try to substitute other 
interests for those lost. It is easy to hand over one's vices to a 
man racially and culturally different ; hut nothing is as 
difficult to impart as a keen interest in the sports and amuse’^ 
ments of other people. Even from one European nation to 
another, the last stronghold of national peculiarity can be found 
in its traditional diversions, and without diverson and ainuse> 
ment a culture and a race cannot survive. The application of a 
heavy, indeed, crushing machinery of European law and moral 
regulations, with their various sanctioos, simply destroys the 
whole delicate fabric of tribal authority, eradicating good and 
bad alike, and leaves nothing but anarchy, bewilderment and 
ill wilL* 

* An ■Ktmple o| tlik U^JodSied atUtmlc of intctfanmoir i* to bo fovnl ovott 
in ■ book vrlttoq an enovtionalty woU infoimoi] and con^btraed miuionuv, 
» In Fu Gumna/' by Eloiuy IJrvton. lodfsctiMug Uwlout* ond dudo* 
of Ukft tuttivtj, ba admit* (Ikm m b« a ncoMiily of tiibiil lifo ; ■* On ibo wboln 
tiu hwrtiog nad dAndnr mi mod ; Uwy ffva irmtmoent nnd (eUvuloB to llw 
yonng mea, uul tow dw d mb c^lnun n| life." He binuelf tetC* u thnt, “ dw 
Uai* cotocB tber oM cben itop the dsadng. They bepn to «o«L be»UM 
tbe RiuileD nc^lucted, end they went to know if deadag will the peoeln 
food, eo the Otder i* 9** ™9 dmrni nre to be bung tm, end the Mpk 

ietkto down tn Butin vpttc □! Mr. Ntwton'i ncoftsltifinot thip natnra] 

tiihilMtttaority, in *inle oJ Uw fiiet ttou be Tcnliy Hdnlto ibe view* given m on^ 
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With a mere sliow of his former ftothority, thercloro, poor old 
To'uluwa arrived irith a handful of followers at Sinaketa^ He 
still keeps to all the strict observances and onerous duties with 
which his exalted poatian was weighted in olden days. Thus, 
he may not partake of ever so many kinds of food, considered 
to be unclean for the members of the sub-clan of Tabalu. He 
may not even touch any defiled objects, that have been in con¬ 
tact with unclean food ; he may not eat from dish^ or itHnk 
out of vessels which have been used previously by other people. 
When he goes to Sinaketa, for instance, where even the highest 
chiefs do not keep the taboos, he remains almost on starvation 
diet; he can only eat the food which has been brought from 
his own village, or drink and eat green coco-nut. Of the honours 
attaching to his position, not many are observed. In olden 
dajrs, on his approach to a village, a runner would enter first, 


ecki, hft tiAELOOt ntixiii rom “ S»ri(iMly,lMWcv«r, Jor the benefiigi tli> 

pco^e thsduelvea, il wonjil a £M>t| thing it Uww «uld be eame rtgalatiooi 
—if ejmclng not allowed atitr midnigtit. for while it lattl mthiiiMeU* * b 

dQU.~ThE gnnlpiu valfcr oiul It nrpukl hdp tka pwplr te Iffarn ^Lf-rntnint 
fifr %xirnst}um titfir f^inctrrn if iWdDA could be regnUtMl/^ Ho 
gtms on to mimit quitp candidly tliat it wf>oJd Tm ilia^k to aticii 

* rnnutioii becAUM ** to xhe ntiiHl. it troukt teem tllat it woa the coiofejt 

ot tJa* -fhib- aiaa^ not tlia bene^t aI Ibe native wlilcti tbe rewa lor tiir 
And to my mlo] I mm Hfnud E 

Tht fpUowing qimtaiioiu liom m rcccat tcientlAc work puUiilmd by tft# 
Oxford Firt»—"T& Northexo ^d'EntsccutomDia^^ by E>. mud tfa* 

Rsv. A. Bmil^tyae, ii^ 20 --mro ml*o exmmpkp ol tlie dmogAxtiia mod lafiodJem 
tumparmE with tin one Authority that nnw ludt tht omiivi^, the on* dJmcIplliK 
tlmjr caa mlipd ofiDn to obnrv*—Umt of Ukefr own tntHt tradltji>a. The 
toUboDi of A bbimdl member who died, weio oonnseUed to drop the hejiber 
eleiiied tstn theirmoumLiif/* and Imternd of the people bofno Iddden tovbwerre 
«nil laimod dtUe of ihEfrCpyp dmedmucFnTwi ritM/* they mm ndvimed from 
thmt^y forth to lAAvv ojf ^ thote whJuh had DO KLernMnir/' It uttronee to hud 
m trmned ethnologidt, conietiiiig that old, ttenr^msoBred ritni hmve m mein■ 
lof I And oac might feel tzmpt^ to uk: tof whmn it £« th&t t bfri o cottomi 
ciD tnemnjiig^. Tor XhA nadvee or for the vritem of the qtinted F 

"Hie following inddeat i» ewp more talhng: A nmdve bem^jut of an 
mirnnd viufige warn mpposed to keep coaouled in hi* hut m maeje pot, lim 
fremteat mler of windfl^ min^ mod mumhlnc/'^m pot which bmd ^'come down 
tnm dinea Immemorial^" wldch mcootdtog to eoine of the rmtivem “in the 
beginning ilmplr wa*,” Aocortltof to the Aatbom, the o«aer of the pot med 
to de»end on the oosmtai qmdves and levy tdbnti; threatening them with 
the powem of the pot If they nifiiM+ Some of the -tomitAE nmdeca 

went to ihfi hLioinqmrj and meked him to totertetn or gnt d» mmnmtnto to do 
», Ft wAt iLTTangnf they ibonld all to with the Mlfgrinnmry and ecim the por. 
Pnt OD the dmy only ene mon tnnud op.“ When the ^sdoniiy went, how- 
over, the nmdviM blockod We path, mnd only throng thsnute of pmiEmhmeati by 
the mmgUtnLUf wen they hufooed to tesiparnTiJy leave the yiliage «4ul thue 
to Altow him 10 felee the pot! A few dayn Later the AHismniry Rcooidlngly 
po^sniilon of thr pot» which ha broke. The Antbon go on to say that 
mftw tiib toddent everyoDe wim conteBtod mod happy; ** ^mptt a™ adglH 
yWi the utavem ood thotfc whn wonld wo in enim OE^unenocA the Hpeody 
deetrmiboD ot nattvn onltoje, and tb* anai dMntagrmiofi of the race. 
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and in a loud voice cry oot "0 Guya'u" whereupon all the 
people would stand in readiness, and at the duel’s approach 
the conunouers would throw themselves on the ground, the 
headman would squat down, and men of rank would bend their 
beads. Even now, no commoner in the Trobiiands would 
stand erect in the presence of To'irluwa, But be no more 
announces his arrival in such a loud and proud numner, and he 
takes bis dues as they are given, not demanding them with 
any show of authority. 


11 

On that occasion in Sinaketa, I met him again after about 
two years interval since the time when I lived as his neighbour in 
Omaraltana for some eight months, my tent pitched side by side 
with his (chief's man's abode). I found him changed and 

aged, his tall figure more bent, his large face, with its expression 
ball of benevolence and half oi cunning, wrinkled and clouded 
over. He had some grievances to tell about the offhand treut- 
ment which had been given to him in Sinaketa, where he had 
received no necklaces at all, although a few days before the 
Sinaketans had carried from Kiriwina over 150 pairs of arm" 
shells. Indeed, the relative change of position between the 
c hiefs of Sinaketa and himself is a permanent sore point with 
the old chief. All coastal natives, and especially the headman 
of Sinaketa, have become very rich owing to the introduced 
industry of pearling, where their services are paid for by the 
white meo in tobacco, betel-nut, and wayga’a. But To'uluwa, 
ruined through white man's induence, receives nothing from 
pearling, and compared to his Sinaketan inferiors, is a pauper. 
So after a day or two in Sinaketa, highly displeased, and 
vowing never to return again, he went hack to Omarakana, his 
reMdence, and thither we shall follow him. 

For Omarakana is stiU the centre of the Trobriaod inland 
Kula, and, in certain respects, still one of the most important 
places on the ring, It is probably the only locality where the 
Kula is or ever was to some extent concentrated in the hands of 
one roan, and it Is also the capital of the important district of 
Kiriwina, which dominates all the inland Kula of the Northern 
Trobriands, and links up the island of Kitava with the western 
islands of Kuyleula and Kuyuwa. It is also an important link 
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between Kitava and Smaketa, thougfa between these two last 
mentioned places there are some minor means of commimica- 
tion, as we shall presently see. 

Previously, in Chapter HI, in the definition of the funda¬ 
mentals of the Kula. we saw that the population of the Ring 
can be divided into what we called communities. These 
divisions, as we remember, were distinguished by the fact that 
each one makes overseas expeditions of its own. For example, 
the Sinaketans, as we saw, make their trips to Doha in a br^y, 
and although the Vakutaos may go with them at the same time, 
the two fieets sail and act as independent units. Again, the 
whole district of Kiriwina sails to the Elast, to Kitava, as one 
fleet. But no Sinaketan canoe could ever form part of it. 
Another distinguishing characleristic of a Kula community is 
that the furthest limits of partnership are the same for all its 
members. Thus for instance, a man from any village in 
Kiriwina, provided he is in the Kula, may have a partner 
anywhere up to the furthest limits of the Sioaketa district in 
the South, and in any of the villages of the island of Kitava to 
the East. But beyond that, no Ktriwinian, not even To'utnwa 
himself, can enter into Ku!a partnership. There are a g alg 
certain differences between the manner of conducting trans¬ 
actions within a Kula community on the one hand, and between 
members of two communities on the other. 

Kiriwina is one of such Kula communities, and Sinaketa b 
another. Yet the two are not divided by sea, and the style of 
exchange, when this is carried on between two Kula com¬ 
munities which lie in the same district, differs also from that of 
overseas Kula. Our first task here will be tberefoie to mark 
out clearly the lines of distinction between ; 

1. The transactions of Kula carried on overseas, from one 
district to another. 

2. Ktila between two distinct but conitguons * Kula com¬ 
munities.* 

3. Transactions within a ‘ Kula community.* 

The facts belonging to the first heading have been described 
at length, and it will be enough to point out in what the second 
type differs from the first. Obviously, when two districts on 
the same island, such as Kiriwina and Sinaketa, make the 
exchange there is no overseas sailing, no preparation of canoes, 
no launching, no kabigidoya. Sometimes big joint expeditions 
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are made by the one community to the other and a great baiil 
uf is caniGd home. As an exampie of that, we may 

menlioti the visit made by the Sinaketans to RUiwina in the 
last days of Uarch, 1918. when a great number of mivaii were 
faronght, in readiness for the Dobnan ittrafitAn visit. When such 
an important visit is made from one Trobriand district to 
another, some of the Knla magic wiU b« performed, but 
obviously not ail, for there is no lU^tpa bundle to be medicated, 
since no trade is carried ; no dangerous cannibals have to be 
tamed by the ka^abaHa'i rite, for the hosts are, and always have 
been, friendly neighbours. But some of the beauty magic, and 
the enticing formula over betel nut would t>e recited to obtain as 
many valuables as possible. There is nothing corresponding to 
mpahku in such big visits between neighbouring districts, 
though I think that they would be held only in conuection with 
some nvofakn visit from another part of the ring to one of the 
two districts, as was the case in the example quoted, that b the 
Sinaketan visit to Kiriwina {Chapter XVI). Of course there 
IS no associated trade ou such expeditions, for th^ is very 
little to exchange between Sinaketa and Kiriwina, and wbai 
there is, is done independently, in a regular manner all the 
yeai round. Partnership between people of such two Kula 
communities 1$ very much the same as within one of them. It 
obtains between people speaking the same language, having the 
same customs and mstitutions, many of whom are united by 
bonds of actual kinship or relationship-in-law. For, as has been 
mentioned already, marriages between Sinaketa and Kiriwina 
Uke place frequently, espe^ty between natives of high rank. 
The role is, in such cases, that a man of Sinaketa marries a 
woman of Kiriwina. 


riT 

Let us pass now to the relation between cat^oiies z and 3, 
that is between Kola of two contiguous * Kula communities,’ 
and the Kula within one of them. First of all, in the inland 
Kifla within the same community, there never take place big, 
wholesale transactions. The circulation of veygn's consists of 
individual exchanges, sometimes more frequent, that is, whec- 
ev9 an overseas expedition has come home laden with many 
valuables, sometimes done at long intervals. No magic is 
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performed in this type of Kula, and though there fa a certain 
amo^t of ceremony accompanying each gift, there are no big, 
public gatherings. A concrete description of an actual case 
may serve best to iUnstrate these general statements. 

During the eight months 1 stayed in Omarakana in 1915- 
igr6. I had the opportunity of 'watching many cases of inland 
Kula. as there -was a constant come and go between Kiriwina 
and Kitava, and subsequent to each influx of anushells from 
the East, a series of exchanges took place. In the month 
of November, To'uluwa went with hfa canoe on a small expe¬ 
dition across the sea to Kitava, and brought back a good haul of 
ina/ati (armsbelJs). He arrived on an evening o^n the beach of 
Kaulukuba, and word was sent over to the village that next day 
he would come up with bis trophies. In the morning, blows of 
contdr-sheU, heard from the dfatance, announced the approach 
of the returning party, and soon, preceded by one of im 
small sons carrying the conch-shdl, To'uluwa made his 
appearance followed by hfa companions. Each man carried 
a few pairs which he had obtained, whilst the chief's share 
was brought in on a stick, hanging down in a chaulet (see 
Plate LX). 

The people in the village sat before their huts, and according 
to native custom, there was do special concourse to meet the 
chi^, nor any outward signs of excitement. The duel went 
straight to one of his buiaviyaka, that fa, one of his wives' houses, 
and sat on the platform before it, waiting for some food to come. 
That would be the place where he would seat himself, if he 
wuted just to have a domestic chat with some oi bis wives and 
children. Had any strangers been there, be would have 
tecmved them at ^ place of official reception, tn front of 
hfa the extremely large and high chief's bouse, standing 
in the inner row of yam bouses, and facing the tnaiu place, the 
baku (see Plate II). On that occasion he went to the hut of 
Kadamwasila, hfa favourite wife, the mother of four sons 
and one daughter. ^She fa quite old now, but she was the 
first wife married by To'uluwa bimsell, that fa. not inherited, 
and there fa an unmistakable attachment and afiection between 
the two, even now. Though the chief has several much younger 
and one or two realty fine looking wives, he fa usually to be found 
talkmg and taking hfa food with Kadamwasila- He inyi 
a few older wives, whom, according to the custom, he inherited 
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from hiA predecessor, in that case, his ddei brother. Tl^ 
eldest of them, Boknyoba, the Dean of the Body of the chief's 
wives, has been twice inherited; she is now a source of income— 

_for her male kinsmen have to supply yams to the chief — 

and an object of veneration, and is now even relieved of the 
duty of cooking the chief's food. 

To'uluwa sat, ate, and talked about his journey to myself 
and some of the village elders assembled there. He spoke of 
the amount of mwaii at present in Kitava, told ns from whom 
and how he obtained those at which we were then lookiiig, 
naming the most important ones, and giving bits of their 
histories. He commented on the state of gardens in Kitava. 
which in one respect, in the production of the big yams 
fMtn) are the admiration of all the sanounding districts. 
He spoke also about future Kuia arrangements, expeditions 
to arrive from the East in Kiriwina, and of his own planned 
movements. 

On the afternoon of the same day, people from other villages 
began to assemble, partly to hear the news of the chief's expe¬ 
dition, partly tn order to dnd out what they could obtain 
themselves from him. Headmen from all the dependent 
villages sat in one group round the chief, who now had moved 
to the official reception ground, in front of his fisiga. Theti 
followers, in company with the chief’s henchmen, and other 
inhabitants of Omarakana, squatted all over the bakft (central 
place), engaged tn conversation. The talk in each group was 
of the same sub}^ts,and did not differ much from the conver¬ 
sation, I had beard from the chief on bis arrival. The newly 
acquired annshells wore handed round, admired, named, and 
the manner of their acquisition described. 

Next day, several sotifova (spondylus sheU necklaces) were 
brought to Omarakana by the various men from neighbouring 
villages to the West, and ceremonially offered to To'uluwa (see 
Plates LXl, LXtl, and Frontispiece), This was, in each case 
a vaga (opening gift), lor which the giver expected to receive his 
yotiU (dinching gift) at once from the store of maiali. In 
this case we see the inffuence of chieftainship in the relation 
between Kula partners. In the inland Kuta of Kiriwina, 
all gifts would be brought to To’uluwa, and he would never 
have to fetch or carry his presents. Moreover, he would always 
be given and never give the opening gift (vagd) , while bis gift 
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would iuvtulabiy be a yofiit. So tl^t the diief somedmes owes 
a Kula gift to a commoaer, but a commoner never owes a gift 
to a chiefs The difference between the rules of procedure 
here and those of an ttvaktku overseas expedition b clear : in a 
corapetidvc overseas expedition^ valuables for exchange are 
never carried by the visiting party, who only receive ^ts and 
bring them back home ; in the inland Kula, the determining 
factor is the relative social position of the two partueis. Gifts 
are brought to the man of superior by the man of inferior rank, 
and the latter has also to initiate the exchange. 

The following entry is quoted literally from nty notes, made 
in Omorakana, on November the t 3 th. 1915. " This morning, 

the headman of Wagaluma brought a bagith^u (fine necklace). 
At the entrance to the village (it is Omarakana), they (the 
party) halted, blew the conch shell, put themselves in order. 
Then, the conch shell blower went ahead, the men of highest 
rank took the stick with the bagidtf'u, a boy carrying the heasy 
wooden bell pendant on a kaboma (wooden dish)." This 
requires a commentary. The ceremonial way of carrying the 
spondylus shell necklaces is by attaching each end to a stick, 
so that the necklace hangs down with the pendant at ite lowest 
point (see Frontispiece and Pl, LXI and LXII), In the case of 
very long and fine necklaces, in which the pendant is accordingly 
big and heavy, while the actual necklace is thin and fragile, the 
pendant has to be taken off and carried apart. Resuming the 
narrative : —'* The headman approached To'uluwa and said : 
* Aguhtltya, ikanawo; htg^yUt lutmiye ; yohu kaytu gate 
mvaii.' This he said in thrusting the stick into the thatch of 
the chief’s house." The words literally mean ; * My ki*Uys 
(food left over), take It ; I brought it to^y : have you periiaps 
no armshclis ? * The expression ' food left over.' applied to the 
gilt was a depredating term, meaning something which is an 
overflow or unwanted scrap. Thus he was ironically depre¬ 
ciating his gift, and at the same time implying that much 
wealth still remained in his possession. By this, in an oblique 
manner, he bragged about his own riches, and with the last 
phrase, expressing doubt as to whether To'uluwa bad any 
armsbells, he threw a taunt at the chief. This time the gift was 
Teturned immediately by a fine pair of armsbelJs. 

It was in connection with the same expedition that the 
little exchange between two of the chief's wives took place. 
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mentioned bciore (in Chapter XL Division IT, under 4) and 
one or two more domestic Kuk acts were performed, a son ol 
To'uluwa o^ering him a necklace (see Plates LXl and LXIl) 
and reedving a pair ol armsUdls afterwards. Alany more 
transactionB took place in those two da3^ or so ; soonds of 
conch shells were heard on all sides as they were blown first in 
the village from which the men started, then on the way, then 
at the entrance to Qmarakana, and finally at the moment ol 
giving. Again, after some time another blast announced the 
return gift by To'uluwa, and the receding semnds of the conch 
marked the stages ol the going home of the party. To'uluwa 
himself never receives a gift with his own hands; it b always 
hung up in his house or platfonn, and then somebody ol bis 
household takes charge of it ; but the commoner receives 
the armshdl himsdi from the hands of the chief. There was 
much life and movement in the village during this time of 
concentrated exchange ; parties came and went with vaygH'Uj 
others arrived as mere spectators, and the place was always fitll 
of a gaaing crowd. The soft sounds of the conch shell, so 
characteristic of all South -Sea experiences, gave a special 
flavour to the festive and ceremonial atmosphere of those 
days. 

Sot all the aimshells brought from Kitava were thus at 
once given away. Some of them were kept for the purposes of 
more distant Kola ; or to be given on some future, special 
occasion when a pr^ent had to be handed over in association 
with some ceremony. In the inland Kula, there is always an 
outbreak of transactions whenever a bjg quantity of valuables 
is imported into the district. And afterwards, sporadic trans* 
actions happen now and then. For the minor partners who 
had recidved armshells from To*u!uwa would not all of them 
keep them for any length of nnie, but part of them would be 
sooner or later passed on in inland transactions. But, however 
these valuables might spread over the district, they would be 
always ava il a ble when an expedition from another iCula com¬ 
munity would come and claim them. When the party from 
Smaketa came in Ifarch, to OmaraJeana, all those who 
owned armshells would either come to the capital or else be 
visited in their villages by their Sinaketan partners. Of the 
154 or so armshells obtained in Kiiiwina on that occasion, only 
thirty came from To'uluwa himself, and fifty from Omarakana 
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altogether, while the teat were given from other villages, in the 
following proportions : 


LiLuta 

* * 

14 

Osapola 4 e 


14 

Mtawa 

* , 

,. 5 

Kurokaywa 


13 

Omarakana (To'uluwa) 

30 

Omarakana men) 

.. ao 

Yalumugwa 

* 1 

14 

Kasana’i 



Other villages 


as 



154 


Thus the inner Ktila. does not affect the flow of the tnain 
stream, and, however, the valuables might change h a nds within 
the * Knla community,' it matters little for the outside flow. 

IV 

It will be necessary to give a more detailed account of the 
actual conditions obtaining in Boyowa wth regard to the limits 
of the various Kula communities in that district. LooSdng 
at Ifap IV, p. 50, we see there the boundaries of Kinvdna, 
which IS the easternmost Kula community in the Northern part 
of the islands. To the west of it the provinces of Tilataula. 
Knboma, and Kulumata form another Kuia community, or. 
it would be more correct to say, some of the men in these 
districts make the inland Kula with members of neighbouring 
communities. But these three provinces do not form as a 
whole a Kula community. In the first place, many villages are 
quite outside the Kula. that is, not even thdr headmen belong 
to the inler-'tribal exchange. Remarkably enough, all the big 
industiiat centres, such as Bwosrtalu, Luya, Yalaka. Kadukway- 
kela, Buduwayla^, do not take part in the Kula, An inter¬ 
esting myth in Yalaka tells bow the inhabitants of that 

village, prevented by custom from seeing the world on Kula 
expeditions, attempted to erect a high pillar reaching to 
heaven, so as to find a field for their adventures in the skies. 
Unfortunately, it fell down, and only one man remained above, 
who is now responsible for thunder and lightning. 
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Another important omission in the Kula is that of the 
N'orthern viUa^ of Laha't, Kaybola, Lu'ebila, Idaleaka, 
Knpwani and Yuwada. If we remember that Laba'i b the 
very centre of Kiriwinian msrtbology, that there tics the very 
hole out of which the original ancestors of the four dans 
emerged from underground, that the highest chiefs of Ktiiwina 
trace their descent from Laba'i, this omission appears all the 
more renuukahfe and mysterious. 

Thus the whole WestEm half of the Northern Trobriands 
forms a unit of sorts in the chain of Kula communities, but it 
cannot be considered as a fully dedged one, for only sporadic 
individuals belong to it, and again, that district as a whole, 
or evm individual canoes from it, never take part in any over¬ 
seas Kula expeditiun. The village of Kavataria makes big over- 
seas sailings to the Western d'Entrecasteaux Islands. Though 
these expeditions really have nothing to do with the Kula we 
shall say a few words about this in the next chapter but one. 

Passing now to the West, we And the island of Kayleula, 
which, together with two or three smaller islands, to its 
South, Kuyawa, Manuwata, and Nubiyam, form a ‘ Kula com' 
munity' of its own. This community is again slightly anomal' 
ous, lor they make Kula only on a small scale, on the one hand 
with the chiefs and headmen of Kiriwina, and of the North' 
Western district of Boyowa, and on the other hand with the 
Ampbletts, but never with Uebn. They also used to make 
tong and perilous trips to the Western d'Hnttecasteaux, sailing 
further West and for longer distances than the natives of 
KavatarU. 

The main Kutacommunities in the South of Boyowa, Sinaketa 
and Vakuta, have been described already, and sufficiently 
defined in the previous chapters. Sinaketa is the centre for 
inland Kula of the South, which, though on a smaller scale 
than the inland Kula of the North, still unites half-a-doren 
villages round Sinaketa. That village also carries on Kula 
with three coastal villages in the East, Okayanlo, Bwaga. and 
Knmitabwaga, who link it up with Kitava, to where they make 
journeys from time to time. These villages form again the sort 
of imperfect' Kula community,' or perhaps one on a very small 
scale, for they would never have an uvaljtku of their own, and 
the amount of transactions^ which pass through them is very 
small . Another such small comm unity, independent as regards 
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Kula^ is xht village of Wawria. The dbtnct of Luba^ which 
^iometimes join^ with Kiriwina in carTyin.g oti a big expedition^ 
also sometimes joins with Wawela on small expeditions. Sticb 
nondescript or intermediate phenomena of transiiion are always 
to be fotind in studying the life of native races, where most 
social rules have not got the same precision as with tis. There 
is among them neither any strongs psychological tendency to 
consistent thinking, nor are the local peculiaiities and excep¬ 
tions rubbed ofl by the influence of example or comi^lition. 

I cannot say very much about the inland Kula in other 
regions besides the Trobriands. I have seen it done in 
Woodlark Island, at the very beginning of my work among the 
Northern Uassim, and that was the first time that I come 
acToss any of the symptoms of the Kula. Early in x^XS* 
the village of Dikoyas, 1 heard conch shells hlowi!, there was a 
general commotion in the village, and I saw the presentation of 
a large bagidQ*u, I* of course, inquinsd about the mcanrng of 
the custom, and was told that this is one of the exchanges of 
presents rnade when visiting friends. At that time I bad no 
inkling that I had been a witness of a detailed manifestation, 
of what I subsctiuently found out was Kula^ On the whole, 
however, 1 have been told by natives from Kitava and Gawa, 
later on whilst working in the TrobriandSp that the customs of 
Kula exchange there are identical with those obtaining in 
Kiriwina. And the same I was told is the case in Dobu. It 
must be realised, however, tliat the inland Kula must be some- 
what different in a community where, asm Kitava, for instance, 
the strands of the Kula all cpme together in a small space, and 
the stfipam of valuables, which has been flowing through the 
broad area of the Trobriaiids^ there concentrates into three 
small villages. If we estimate the inhabitants of the Tmbriands 
with Vakuta at up to ten thousand^ while those of Kitavn at 
no more than five hundred, there will be about twenty times 
as many valuables per head of inhabitants in Kitava os com¬ 
pared to the TtobnondsH 

Another such place of concentratioD is the island of 
Tubetube. and I think one or two places in Woodlark Island, 
where the vUlage of Yonabwa is said to be on independent lint 
in the chain, through which every article has to pass. But this 
brings us already to the Eastern Kula, which will form the 
subject of the next chapter. 
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EXPEDITIONS BETWEEN KIRTWINA AND KlTAVA 

1 

The $ub|«cc of which this book txEAts and the niEteriiil at our 
disposal are nearly exhausted. In describing the Southern 
branch of the Kula (between Sinaketa and Dobu) t entered into 
the details of its rules and associated aspects, and almost all 
that was said there refers to the Kola as a whole. In speaking 
of the N.E. branch of the Kula, which I am now about to 
describe, there will not therefore be very much new to tell. 
All the general rules of exchange and types of behaviour are 
the same as those previously defined. Here we have also big 
uvalaku expeditions and small, noa-ceremonial sailings. The 
type of partnership between Kiriwinians and Kitavans is the 
same here, as the one obtaining within the Trobtiands, and 
described in the last chapter. For the natives of the Eastern 
islands, from Kitava to Woodlark, have the same sodal organ* 
isation and the same culture as the Trobriandeis, and speak 
the same language with dialectical difierences only. Never 
any but friendly relations have obtained between thim and 
many people are united by bonds of real kioship acr^ the 
seas, for there have been migrations between the districts, and 
marriages are also not infrequent. Thus the general relations 
between overseas partners are different here horn those between 
Sinaketa and Dobu. The visiting is not associated with any 
deep apprehensions, there is no ka*uhttn^*i (danger magic), and 
the relations between the visitors and hosts are much more free 
and easy and intimate. The test of the Kula magic (except the 
ka‘ubana't \ is identical with that in the South, and indeed much 
of it, as used oil over Boyowa, has been received from the 
Kitavans. Many of the preliminary customs and arrangements 
of the Kula, the preparation of the cercmoaial launchiiig 

and kabigidoya ajie the here» In fact^ the launching 
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described in Chapter VI was the one I saw on the beach of 
Omarakana. 

On the actual expeditions, much of the ceremonial and all 
the rules of the Kuln gifts, as well as of the pari and iala% the 
initial and farewetl presents, are the same as in the South' 
Western branch of the Ktiln, The best plan will be to tell the 
story of a typical uv^ku expedition from Kiriwina to Ritava, 
noting the siimtaiities and emphasising the differences, while one 
or two points of divergence will claim our spectal attention. 
There is a small, but mtereating incident called yotitaaoda, a 
custom which ahows a nsiting party to attack and damage the 
house ora aments of a man, to whom they bring a gift. Another 
important speciality of this Eastern Kula is the association of a 
mortuary feast called so'i with particularly abundant distii- 
butions of vaygu'a, 

I bad opportunities of collecting notes about the Norths 
Eastern Kula and of making observations during my residence 
in Onurakana. in 1915-1916. I saw several expeditions from 
Kitava arrive on the beach, and camp for a few days, To'uluwa 
went twice to Kitava, and. bis return from one of these visits 
lias been described in the last chapter. He also once started for 
an expedition there, of which I was a member. There was a 
change of wind, some time in September, and with the North 
wind which we hoped would last for a few hours, it wonld have 
been possible to cross to Kitava and to return at our pleasure 
with the prevailing South-Easterly. Half-way to our goal, 
i he wind changed and we had to return, to my great disappoiat- 
ment. though this gave me a good example of the entire depend¬ 
ence of the natives on the weather, Uofortiinately, To'^uluwa 
got it into his head that I had brought him bad luck, and so 
when he planned hts next trip, I was not taken into his con¬ 
fidence or allowed to form one of the party. Two years later, 
when I lived in Oburaka, about half-way between the Northern 
and Southernmost end of Boyowa, several expeditions from 
Kitava visited WaWela. a village l3diig across on the other 
side of t he island, which here is no more than a mile and a half- 
wide ; and one or two expeditions left from Wawela for 
Kitava. The only Ing expedition which camE under my notice 
was the matai^ which was to leave same time in April or May, 
1916, from Kiriwina to the East. I saw only the preparatory 
stages, of which the taunchiog was described in Chapter VII. 
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Let ti£ imagine that we follow the couise of this Kinwiman 
ifrdfo^u. The hist general tnttmatioo that it would tahe 
place, came after one of the visits which To'ulawa made to 
Kitava. He had heard there that a constdnahle quantity of 
annsheUs was soon to come to the island, for, as we shall see by 
the end of this Chapter, such big. concerted movements of 
valuables along the ring take place from ti m e to time. 
To'ulawa then and there made arrangements with his chief 
partner, Kwaywaya, to make an maiaku, which was to be the 
means of carrying on the big movement of the mwaii. On his 
return to Omarakana, when the headmen of the other Kiri- 
wtnian villages assembled, the plans of the malaku were talked 
over and details ammgecL Even in olden days, before the 
chief's power was nnderminedj thougb he used to take the 
initiative, and give decisions in important matters, he bad to 
put the case before the other headmen, and listen to what they 
had to say. Their opinions on the occasion of which we are 
speaking, would hardly ever be in contradiction to his wishes, 
and it was decided without much discussion to make the 
uvoiaku in about siz months' time. Soon after, the rebuilding 
or refitting of the canoes began, in the manner previottsly 
described, Tlie only slight difference in the preparations 
between Kiriwina and Sinaketa lies in the preiiitiiDory trade, 
The Kiriwinians have to go inland to the industrial distikts 
of Kuboma, and they go there every man on his own account, to 
acquire the articles needed. 

It will be best to say here at once all that is necessary 
about the trade between Kiriwina and Kitava. As these tw'O 
districts are geologically and in other respects much more 
similar to one another than SinaJeeta and Oobu are, the trade 
is not of such vital importance, with one notable exception, as 
we shall see. The articles of subsidiary trade, which a Kiri- 
winian expedition would carry with them to Kitava. are the 
followingwooden combs ; various classes of lime pots : 
armlets, plaited of fern fibre j turtle-shell earringsmussel 
sheU : coils of lashing creeper (ttayngo) ; plaited fern belts, 
made originally in the d'Entrecasteaux, Of these articles, the 
most important are pmbahly ihe mussel sheila, used for 
scraping and as knives, the varinus kinds of lime pots, which are 
a speciality of Kuboma, and last, but not least, the wayt$go. I 
am not quite certain as to whether this creeper is not to be 
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found in Kitava, but as )l grows only on marshy soil, it b hardly 
probable that it would thrive on a high, raised, coral island. 
In that case, the creeper is certainly the most indispensable 
of all the trade articles imported into ICitava from the 
Trobriands. 

The Trobrianders import from the smaller islands a class of 
grass sicirt made of coco-nut leaves * exceptionally well finished 
um-shaped baskets ; small hand-baskets i specially bleached 
pandanus mats ; ornaments made of fragments of conus shell ; 
certain classes of cowrie shell, used for omamenting belts; 
ebony lime spatulx ; ebony walking staves ; sword*c!ubs 
carved in ebony ; and an aromatic black paint, made of 
charred sandal wood. None of these articles is of vital impor¬ 
tance, as all of them, though perhaps in slightly diSerent or 
even inferior quality, are manufactured or found in the 
Trobriands. 

There was one article, however, which, in the olden days, 
was of surpassing utility to the Trobriand natives, and which 
they could obtain only from Kitava, though it came originally 
from further East, from Ifurua (Woodlark Island), These 
wexe the kukumuii, or roughly shaped pieces of green ^one, 
whicb were then polished in the Trobriands, and in this state 
used as stone implements, while the biggest of them, very 
large and thin and well polished all over, became a specially 
importaQt class of v^gu'a (articles of high value). Althohgh 
the practical use of stone implements has naturally been 
done away with by the introduction of steel and iron, the bcht 
(valuable axe blades) have still an undiminished, indeed, an 
increased value, as the white traders have to use them lor 
poichasing pearls from the natives. It is important to note 
that although all the raw material for these stone implements 
and valuables had to be imported from Kitava, the finished 
valuables were and are re-exported again, as Kiriwina is still 
the main polishing district. 

As to the manner in which the trade was done between the 
Kiriwinions and Kitavans, ail that has been said previously on 
the subject of inter-tribal trade holds good ; part of the goods 
earned were given as presents, part of them were exchanged 
with non-partners, some were gifts received from the partnera 
on leaving. 
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Keturnidg to To'iilawii and his cotnf^ions, as time went on 
theft was mote and more stir in the villages. As usually, ail 
softs of ambitious ptans were framed, and the youthful membeis 
of the party hoped that they would reach Muyuwa for Murua, 
Woodlark Island) where Kula was not done, but where 
Kiriwinlan parties sometimes went in order to witness certain 
festivities. On the subject of Muyuwa, Bagido*u, the elderly 
heir apparent of Omarakana, who however, as said in the 
previous chapter, will never succeed his uncle, had to tell his 
own experiences. As a small boy, he sailed there with one of 
the big chiefs of Otnarakana, his materTial grandfather. They 
went to Suloga, the place where the green stone was ijuarried. 

" There," spoke Bagido'u, " there was a big ivb^adebuUi 
(grotto or rock shelf). The meinbers of the LukuUbuta 
rla t i {this clan is called Kulutalu in Muyuwa) of Suloga, 
were the ioti (masters, owners) of this dubuntdtbuUt, and 
could quany the stone. Thiiy knew some megaa (magic); 
they charmed tbdr axeblades, and hit the walls of the 
dubofadtbidit. The (pieces of stone) fell down. 

When the men of Boyowa came to Suloga, they ^ve pari 
(presents) to the Lukulabuta men of Suloga. They gave 
them paya (turtle shell), kwasi (armlets), simriir (combs). 
Then, the Suloga men would show us the Aukumaii, and tell 
as ; * Take them with you, take plenty.' Good 
which could be mode into 0 baku (big wealtli^blades) we 
would pay for; we would give our vaygu‘a (valuables) in 
exchange. At parting, titey would give us more Aukumdit 
as talo'i (farewell gift),*’ 

It must be remembered, in comment on this narrative, that 
wh^ Bagido’u went to Suloga, some thirty or forty years ago, 
the iron and steel liad already long before rendered the small 
kukumaii quite useless and worthless to the natives, while the 
big kukumaii had still their full value, as material for the targe 
blades which serve as tokens of wealth. Hence, the big ones 
bad still to be paid for, and hence also the generous invitation 
to take as many of the small ones, as they liked, an invitation of 
which the visiton, with corresponding delicacy, refused to avail 
themselves,* 

* I luivTa aot men. of mjfHll. Intertf ttn,^ -m lo 

iDtuul ia tohaiVTiiiaTTflof SeUgmsdit «rhp th« tyot 

aad tfho ooUecIe^ 4 junnbei of the ^ mU is 

mux iliobit tile jHVKlttctiDB, qE tiie McmIww. Qp-^ 5J'^53,Jk 
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Aitotlier hero of the occasioii was old Ibeita, ooe of the 
Tabaln {members of the highest rank} of Kasana'i, the sister 
village of Omarakana. He has spent a long time on the island 
of Iwa, and knew the myths and magic of the Eastern archi¬ 
pelago very welL He would sit down and tell for hours various 
stories of famous Kula expeditions^ of mythological incidents, 
and of the peculiar customs of the Eastern islands. It was 
from him that I 6rst obtained my information about the 
mtditktpausi and their customs, about shipwreck and the means 
of saving the party, about the love magic of Iwa, and many 
other facts, which only a man of cosmopolitan experience and 
culture, tike Ibena, would know and understand thoroughly. 
He was a good infonnant, eager to instruct and to display hb 
wisdom and knowledge, and not devoid of imagination ; of 
the licentious and libidinous women of Kaytalugi (see Chapter 
X) and of what a man has to suffer there, he would speak as 
if he had been there himself. At this time, he was specially 
loquacious about the Kula, and associated customs, inspired 
as he was by the hope of re-visitug his old haunts, and by the 
admiration and reverence shown to him by his listeners, 
myself included. 

The other members of the audience were most interested 
in his accounts of how they make gardens in Kitava, Iwa and 
Gawa : of the special dances performed there, of the techni¬ 
calities of Kula, and of the great efficiency of the Iwan love 
magic. 

At that time, I was able to obtain more Informatiou about 
the Kula, and that more easily and in a shorter wiiile, than I 
bad, with strenuous efforts, for months before. It is by taking 
advantage of such epochs, when the interest of the natives is 
centred round a certain subject, that ethnogiaiffiic evidence 
can be collected in the easiest and most reliable manner. 
Natives will willingly state customs and rules, and they will 
also accurately and with Interest follow np concrete cases. 
Here, for instance, they would trace the way in which a 
given pair of armshells had passed through the hands of 
several individuals, and was now supposed to have come 
round again to Kitava—and in such, a way one receives 
from the natives definite ethnographic documents, realities 
of thought, and details of belief, instead of forced artificial 
verbiage. 
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I saw the ptiDCeeditigs as far as the ceiemomiai launching of 
the chiefs' canoes in Kasana'i and Omatakana (cf. Cbaptei VI), 
when the natives assembled in big nambers, and various festivi¬ 
ties took place. Afterwards when eveiything was ready for 
sailing, a similar crowd gathered on the beach, though less 
numerous than the previous one, for only the neighlwimiig 
villages Wfiie there instead of the whole district. The chief 
addressed the crowd, enjoining strict taboo's on strangers 
entering the village while the men were away. Such taboos, 
on the surface at least, are very carefully kept, as 1 had oppor¬ 
tunities to observe during ^e two previous absences of 
To'uluwa, Early in the evening, everybody retired into hii or 
her house, the outside fires were extinguished and when I 
walked through the village, it was quite deserted and except 
for a few old men specialty keeping watch, no one was to be 
seen. Strangers would be careful not to pass even through the 
outskirts of the village after sunset, and would take another 
road to avoid the grove of Omarakana. 

Even men from the sister-village of Kasana'i were excluded 
from entering the capital, and on oae occasio'n when two or 
three of them wanted to visit their friends, they were stopped 
from doing it hy some of the old men, with a considerable 
display of indignation and authority. As it happened, a day 
or two afterwards, but stilt while the Knia party were away, one 
of the favourite sons of To'uluwa, called Mabwasu'a who had 
not gone on the expedition, was caught in JtagranU Mietc 
of adultery with the youngest wife of the very old chief of 
Kasana'i. The people ol the latter village were highly 
incensed, not without an admixture of tnaheious amusement, 
One of these who bad been expelled two nights before from 
Omarakana took a condi shell and with its blast announced to 
the wide world the shame and scandal 0 ! Omarakana. As a 
conch shell is blown only on very important and ceremonial 
occasion, this was a slap in the face cif the supposedly virtuous 
community, and a repiT>ach of its hypocrisy. A man of 
Kasana'i, speaking in a loud vocie, addressed the people of 
Omarakana :— 

'You don t allow us to enter your village ; you call us 
addterons {hkaytasil ; but we wanted only to go and 
visit our friends. And look here, Kabwasti’a committed 
adultery in our village ] " 
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The uvaiaku party, to whom we now return, would cross 
the sea in a few hours and arrive in Kitava. Their manner of 
sailings the arrangement of men in the canoe, the taboos of 
sailing are the same as in Sinaketa. My knowledge of their 
canoe magic is much smaller than of that in Southem Boyowa, 
but I think they have got far fewer rites. The sailing on these 
seas is on the whole easier, for there are fewer reefs, and the 
two prevailing winds would either bring them towards the 
Eastern islands, or push them back towards the long coast of 
Boyowa. The natives of Kitiwina are on tbe other hand far 
less expert sailors than the Sinaketans. 

They have the same belief about the dangers at sea, espect" 
ally about the participation of the flying witches in shipwreck. 
The history of such a calamity and the means of escape from 
it, given in one of the foregoing chapters (Chapter Xj. refers 
to these seas, as wdl as to the sea^arm of Pilolu. 

These natives, as well as the Southem Boyowans, fed and 
appreciate the romance of sailing ; they are visibly excited at 
the idea of an expedition, they enjoy even the sight of the open 
sea on the Eastern coast beyond tbe raybufog (coral ridge}, and 
often walk there on mere pleasure parties. The Eastern 
coast is much flner than the beach of the Lagoon t steep, dark 
rocks alternate there with flne, sandy beaches, the tall jungle 
spreading over the higher and lower parts of the shore. The 
sailing to Kitava does not present, however, the same contrasts 
as an expedition to the d’Entrecasteaux Islands Irum Southem 
Boyowa. The natives remain still in the world of raised coral 
islands, which they know from their own home. Even the 
island of Muyuwa (or Murua, Woodlark Island) where I spent 
a short time, does not present such a definite contrast In 
landscape as that between the Trobifands and the Koya. I 
do not know from personal experience the Marshall Bennett 
Islands, but from an excellent description given by Professor 
Sebgman, they seem to be good specimens of small raised 
atolls.* 

With regard to magic, the most important initial rites over 
the filavd and are done in the village by the 

toiiwaga (compare above. Chapter VII). The magic over the 
four coco-nuts in the canoe is not performed in Kiiiwina. On 
arrival at the beach in Kitava, all the rites of beauty magic, as 
• CL op, at,, pp, 
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welt as the ma^c over the conch, shell are redted in a manner 
identica] to that in Sarubwoyna (Chapter Xni}. HeFe> hoW' 
the natives have to make the last stage of the joumey on 

foot. 

The party, headed by a small boy, probably a youngest son 
of the iotiwaga, after whom the chief and the othera follow, 
would mamh towards the village which b situated beyond the 
elevated ridge. When soviava (necklacesl are brought by 
the party—which, it must be remembered is never the case on 
an uvalaku —^they would be carried ceremonially on sticks by 
some men following the chief. In that case, that is when the 
party are bringing Ktila gifts—the youhnrodfl centtnony b per¬ 
formed. On entering the village, the party march on briskly 
wtthoDt looking to right or left, and. whilst the boy blows 
frantically the conch shell, and all the men in the party emit the 
intermittent ceremonial screani called iUaykihi, othera throw 
stones and spears at the k^ivatapu. the ornamental carved and 
painted boards running in a Gothic aicli round the eaves of a 
chief’s house or yam house. Almost ail the Mavatapu in the 
Eastern villages are slightly injured, that of To'uluwa having 
one of its ends knocked off. The damage is not repaired, as it 
is a mark of dbtinction. 

This custom is not known in the Kula between Sinoketa and 
Dobu or Sinaketa and Kiriwina. It begins on the Eastern 
^ore of the Trobriands, and is carried on as far as Tubetuhe 
where it stops again, for it is not practised in Wart (Teste Island) 
or on the portion of the Kuia between Tubetube and Dobu. 1 
myself never saw it practised in the Trobriands, but 1 saw a 
similar custom among the Massim of the South Coast of New 
Guinea. At a jo'i feast which I witnessed in three different 
viDages as it progressed from one to the other, the party who 
brought in gift! of pigs to a man attempted to do some damage 
to his trees or his house. A pig ts always slung by its legs on a 
long, stout pole, dangling head downwards (aee Plates V and 
LXIIl) : with this pole the natives would ram a young 
coco-nut or betehnut palm or a fruit tree and if not stopped by 
the owners would break or uproot it, the pig squealing and the 
women of the damaged party screanung in unisoit. Again, a 
party entering a village with gifts to one of the inhabitants, 
would throw miniature spears at his house. A distinct show 
of herceness and hostiiity is displayed on both sides by the 
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natives on such occa-sions. Aliliqu^h the somewhat histrionic 
attack, and the slight but real damage to ptoperty were 
sanctioned by tribaJ usage, not infrequently among the Southern 
Hassim serious quaireb and acrifninages were started hy it. 
This custom has been observed by Professor Seligman among 
the natives of BartJe Bay. ■' As a man passed the house, they 
speared the wall with the branches they had been waving, and 
left them stuck in the walls." And again ; , , the 

people bringing them (the pigs) in, carried branches of trees or 
pieces of stick with a wisp of grass tied to the end, and with 
these speared the house of the ntan to whom the pigs were 
given,"* 

When we remember what has been said about the style in 
which all gifts are given ; that is, so to speak, thrown down 
fiercely and almost contemptuously by the giver ; when 
we remember the taunts with which gifts are often accom¬ 
panied, as well as the manner In which they are received, 
the yottidwede custom appears only as an exaggerated form of 
this manner of giving, fixed into a definite oeremoniaL It is 
interesting from this point of view to note that the youfawwdh 
is only done in assodation with vaga (initial gifts) and not with 
the yifiiU freturn gifts). 

The Kiriwinian party, alter having paid their pre¬ 
liminary ceremonial visit in the village, given their gifts, both 
of the KuJa and of the pari type, and had a long chat with then 
partners and friends, return in. the evening to the beach, where 
they camp near thear cano«;. Sometimes teroponiry huts are 
erected, sometimes in fine weather the natives sleep tinder 
mats on the sand beach. Food is brought to them from the 
village by young, unmarried girls, who very often on that 
occasion arrange their intrigues with the viritora. The party 
win remain for a few days paying calls to the other villages of 
the island, talking, inspecting the gardens and hoping for more 
Kuia presents. The food of Kitava is not tabooed to the 
chiefs, as the Kitavans abstain from the worst abominations. 
At parting the visitors receive their fofo'i gifts which are 
brought down to their canoes. 

The visits are returned by the KiUvans in very much the 
same manner. They camp on the sand beaches of the Eastern 
Coast, When weather-bound they erect temporary habitations, 

■ Op. dt, dfiKTiptiiui of tlie Wabic* i«it, pp. 
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and I have seen whole families, men, women, and children 
hving for days on some of the Easteni shores. For It is the 
custom of the men of Kitava to tarry their women and small 
children on their trips. The Kiriwinians take sometimes un* 
married girls, but they would never take their wives and small 
children, whilst in the South no Sinaketan women at all go on 
a Eula voyage howevecr small and unimportant a one it may be. 
From big itvglaku expeditions, women are excluded in all the 
districts. 

It has been mentioned in the last chapter that Kitava 
enjoys a privil^ed position in the Ring, for every single piece 
of valuables has to pass through it. The island of Kitava is a 
* Kttla community' in itsdf. All its neighbours to the West, the 
Eula communities of Kiriwina, Luba, Wawela, Southerh 
Boyowa (that is, the villages of Okayyaulo, Bwaga and 
KumUabwaga) cannot sMp Kitava when they are exchangiiig, 
and the same refers to the Eitavan neighbours in the East. In 
other words, a man from the Eastern islands beyond Kitava, if 
he wants to pass an armsbell westwards, has to give it to a 
Kitava man, and may not give it directly to some one beyond. 
The islands East of Kitava, Iwa, Gawa, and Kwa 3 rawata form 
one community I This is shown on Hap V, where each ' Eula 
community ' is represented by one circle. The Kola sineatn, 
after having concentrated in Kitava. spreads out again, but by 
no means as broadiy as when it runs to the Westward, and 
overflows over the broad area of the Trobriands. Another 
potni, in which the Kuia of Kitava difiers from that df Stnaketa 
or Kiriwina, a point on which I have touched already once 
before (in Chapter XIU, Division Z) is that the small island 
has to make overseas exchanges on both sides, As we saw, the 
Slnoketans carry on big expeditions and make avaJoAu only to 
their Southern partners, so that they receive only the one 
Kida article, the necklaces in this manner, while their arm* 
shells come to them by inland Kula, hom their Northern and 
Eastern neighbour. The same WNforis mutdiidis refers to the 
Kinwinians, who receive all their necklaces overland and 
make overseas Kula for their armshells only. The two bflftods 
of Kitava and Vakuta, as well as the other Marshal] Bennetts 
are, so to speak, ambidextrous in the Kula and have to fetch 
and cany both articles overseas. This, of course, results 
primarily from the geographical position in a district and a 
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glance at Map V will easily show wlucli Kiila communities 
have to carry all their tiansactiotis overseas and which ol them 
have to do one ball ol them overland. These latter are only the 
Trobriand districts mentioned in the previous Chapter and 
the districts in Dobn. 

in 

This exhausts all the peculiarities of the Kula in Kitava 
except one, and that a very important one. It has been 
mentioned before, in fact it is obvious from the account of the 
uvaidku custom that the Kula does not niti with an even flow, 
but in violent gushes. Thus the waiakH expedition from Dobu 
described in Chapter XVI carried about 800 pairs of armsbclls 
from Boyowa. Such sudden rushes of the Kula articles are 
associated with an important institution, which is not known 
in the Trobriands or in Dobu. but which we find in Kitava and 
further along the Ring, as far as Tubetnbe (see Map V). 
When a ma n dies, custom imposes a taboo upon the inhabi¬ 
tants of that village. This means that no one on a visit is 
received in the Ullage, and no Kula articles are given away from 
there. The community lying under the taboo, however, expect 
to receive as many Kula gifts as possible, and busy them¬ 
selves in that matter. After a certain time, a big ceremony and 
distribution of goods, caUedso'* is held, and invitations are s«it 
out to all the Kula partners, and, in the case of a big afiair, even 
to people from districts beyoud the boundary of partnership. 
A big distribution of food takes place in whi^ aU the guests 
receive their share, and then the Kula valuables are given in 
great quantities to the partners of that community. 

The association of taboo on economic goods with mourning 
is a wide-spread feature of the Melanesian customs in New 
Guinea. T found it among the Mailu on the South Coast of 
New Gninea, where a taboo, called gora, is put on coco-outs as 
one of the features of mourning.* The same instituiioa, as we 
saw, obtains in Dobu. Similar taboos are to be found among 
the Southern Ua5sim.t 

The importance of such economic taboos at times of 
mourning is due to another wide-spread association, that 

* St* dw StttliDt't lltnoir is the TnaMcUimi vt tlit Rojmt Sodetj qI 
S. Avtnii*. ** The Nttfvtt d UiJlq,’* pp. jSe-jSS. 
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namely wbich obtains between mourning and feasts, or, more 
couectly, distributions of food, whidi are made at intervals 


during a more or less prolonged period o/tcr a person's death. 
An especiaily big feast, or rather distribulion. is made at the 
end of the pemod, and on this occasion the acctimulated goods, 
usually coco-nut* betel-nut and pigs, are distributed. Death 
among all the ccMistal natives of Rastem New Guinea causes a 
great and permanent disturbance io the equilibrium of tribal 
life. On the one hand, there b the stemming of the normal 
6 ow of economic consumption. On the other hand, an innumer¬ 
able series of rites, ceremomes and festive distributions, which 
one and all create all sorts of reciptocat obligations, take up the 
best part of the energy, attention and time of the native for 


a period of a few montbs, or a couple of years according to the 
importance of the dead. Xbe immense social and economic 
upheaval which occurs after each death is one of the most 
saibni features of the culture of these natives, and one also 
which on its surface strikes us as enigmatic and which entices 
into all sorts of speculations and reflections. What makes the 
problem still more obscure and complex Is the fact that all these 
taboos, feasts, and rites have nothing whatever to do. in the 
belief of the native, with the spirit of the deceased. Tins 
latter has gone at once and settled definitely in another world, 
entirely obUvious of what happens in the villagra and especially 
of what IS done in memory of hts former existence. 

The so I (distribution of food) as found in Kitava is the fpir?! 
act m a long series of minor distributions. What distinguishes 
It from Its Boyowan counietparts and the similar ccremoniea 
^0^ the other Mossiin, is the accumulation of Kuia goods. 
In this case as we have said, the taboo extends also to the 
valuables. Immediately after death has occurred in a village, 
a l^ge stick IS placed ou the reef in front of its landing beach, 
^d a conch ^ell IS tied to it. This is a sign that no visitors 

1 goods. Besides this, 

a IS also imposed on coco*nut, betd-nut and pigs 

There detmls. as wdJ as the foUowiug ones. I received 
from an mtdlyent and reliable Kitavan informant, who has 

Mc^i^hl*d«Tb ■ / according to the import¬ 

ance of the death, and the speed with which the goods were 

arei^ulariug after a year or so. word would be sent round to 
all the partners and mari-wtnri (partners once removed). 
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" Wheo all are afsembled," 107 inlorm&ot told me, '* tbe 
sagaii (distribution) bG;giRs, They sag^i first kaulo (yam 
food)» then fiw/irAttd (pig). When pig is plentiful it would 
be given in halves; when not, it wUl be quartered. A 
big heap of yam food, ol coco-nut, betel-nut, and banana 
would be placed for each canoe. Side by side with this 
row. a TOW of pig meat would be placed. One man calls 
out for the yam heaps, another for the pig-meat: the 
name of each canoe is called out. If it were a whole pig, 
they would say, To'ulH»a fmm vittbala / ' (To'uluwa, your 
whole pig) ! Otherwise they would call out, * AfUittUHt 
kami ^ukwa I' (Hen oj Liluta, your pig), And again, 

’ SSililuta, ka>ni goguia ! " (Bfen of Uluta, your heap). 
They take it, take their heap to their canoe. There, the 
tofitcdgii (master of the canoe) would make another small 
sagaii. Tliosc^ who live near by, singe their meat, and 
cany it home io their canoes. Those who live far away, 
roast the pig, and eat it on the beach.'* 

It will be noted that the supreme chief's name would be 
uttered when his and his companion's share is aUotted. With 
the shares of men of less importance, the name of the village 
is called out. As on all such occasions, the strangers do not 
eat their food in public, and even its re-distribution is done 
in the privacy of their camping place near the canoe. 

After the distribution of the food, and of course before this, 
is taken away by the parties, the master of the sa'% goes into his 
bouse and takes out a specially good piece of valuable. With 
a blast of the conch shell, he gives it to the most distinguished 
of his partners present. Others follow his example, and soon 
the village is filled with conch shell blasts, and all the members 
of the community are busy presenting gifts to their partners. 
First, the initial gifts {voga^ are given, and only after thb is 
over, such valuables as have been due of old to their partners, 
and which have to be given as cliachiug gifts (yofife) are handed 
over. 

After the whole public distribution is finished and the 
guests have gone, the members of the sub-clan who organised 
It, at sunset make a small distribution of their own, called 
kayiHttu. With that the so'* and the whole period of mourning 
and of consecutive distributions, b ova-. 1 have said before 
that this account of the lo't has been obtained only through 
the statements of several informants, one especially very clear 
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&tid reliable. But it bas not been cbecke^d by p^scoal observe* 
don, and as is always the case with such, material, there is no 
guarantee ol its being complete. 

From the point of view in which it interests us, however, 
that is, in connection with the Kula, the outstanding fact is 
well established ; a mortuary taboo temporarily holds up the 
fiow of Kula goods, and a big quantity of valuables thus 
dammed up, is suddenly let loose by the w'l and spreads in a 
big wave along the circuit. The big wave of armsbetls, for 
instance, which travelled along and was taken up by the 
vtHtl^ku expedition of the Dobuans, was the ripple of a 10*1' 
feast, held one or two months previously at full moon in 
Yanabwa, a village of Woodlark Island. When I was leaving 
Boyowa, in September, 1918, a mortuary taboo was in force in 
the Island of Yeguma, or Egum, as it is pronounced in the 
Eastern district (the Alcester Islands of the map). Kwaywaya, 
the chief of Kjtava whom I met on his visit in Sinaketa, told me 
that the people of Y^uma had sent him a sprouting coco^nut, 
with the message: "When its leaves develop, we shaB 
sagaJi (make the distribution).'' They had kept a coco-nut at 
the same stage of development in their vitbge, and sent others to 
10 all the neighbouring commumries. This would give a first 
approach in hxing the date, which would be appointed more 
precisely when the feast was close at hand. 

The custom of associating the 10*1 with Kula is practised as 
far as Tubetube. In Dobu, there is no distribution of valuables 
at the mortuary feast. They have there another custom, 
however : at the final mortuary distribution , they like to adorn 
themselves mth armshells and necklaces of the Kula—a custom 
entirely foreign to the Trobiianders, In Dobu therefore an 
approaching mortuary feast also tends to dam up the vaJuahlm 
which alter tts performance, wiU ebb away in two waves ol 
miealt and to’ukva along both branches of the Kula. But 
they have no custom of distributing these valuables during 
the final mortuary feast, and therefore the release of the vayjfu'o 
would not be as sudden as in a so'i. 

The same word^^'i^ used to denote the mortuary 
festivities over a wide area in the country of the Massim Thus 
the natives of Bonabona and Su'a'u, on the South Coast of New 
Guinea celebrate amimilly in NWmber to January festivities 
assoebted with dancing, gifts of pigs, the building of new houses' 
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the aectioD of a platforui and several other features. These 
feasts, which are held in an inter-coimected series each year in 
several different localities, 1 had opportunities, as menttoned 
before, to see in three places, but not to study. Whether they 
are associated tnth some form of exchange of valuables I do not 
know. Xoituaiy feasts in other districts of the ICasdm are also 
called so*i* What is the relation between thc^ feasts and 
those of the Northern Masaim 1 am unable to say.f 

These considerations bring us more and more to the point, 
where the two branches of the Kula which we have been 
following up &om the Trobrian^ Southwards and Eastwards 
bend back again and meet. this remaining part of the 
Kola, on which my information, however, is scanty, a few words 
will be said in the next Chapter. 


* Ct Profa »or C. C. StHginin Op, «#,, fi. . 

f The twHdbM at uiuHiJt t CHiiid on (■ Sa's's bv VT. W, 

S. Ainuinsc, M Gwbddfo. vQl dci doubt tb»ir U^bt on **»*» ntbjoct. 
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THE REMAINING BRANCHES AND OFFSHOOTS OF 

THE KULA 

I 

I» this chapter the ring of the Ruk. has to be closed by a 
descnptioR of its retaaining portions. It wUl alw he found 
indispensable to speak about its offshoots, that b, the trade 
and the expeditions, regnlnrly carried on from certain points of 
the ting to outlying places. We have come across such off* 
shoots already, when we realised that the Western Trobriands, 
especially the village of Ravataria, and the settlements on the 
island of Kayteula make non-Rula trading expeditions to the 
islands of Fetgnsson and Goodenough, Such expeditions 
woidd eatur^y belong to a fuli picture of the Knla, with its 
various associations. Thb b even more the case, as thb lateral 
trade is associated with the import and export of some of the 
Kula valuables in and out of the ring. 

We have brought the description of out Southern expe* 
dition as far as Dawson Straits, and on the Eastern route, we 
reached Woodlark Island in the last chapter. We have to link 
up these two points. The saying, that a chaio b not stronger 
than its weakest Bnk does not, let us hope, apply to Ethnology. 
For indeed my knowledge of the remaining tinier of the KuJa 
chain is far less complete than that contained in the previous 
chapters. Fortunately, what has been said there, remains true 
and valid, whatever might happen in the South-Eastern portion 
of the Kola. And again, there b no doubt that the funda¬ 
mentals of the transaction are identical all over the ring, though 
some vanatious in detail probably occur. I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of questioning informants from almost every place in the 
Rula and tfm similarity of the main outlines b established 
beyond a doubt. Moreover, the information about some aspect 
of trade in the Sowthem Massim district contained in Professor 
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S^gmau's boolc, entirely, tUnugb indirectly, corroborates my 
results. But it a necessary to state emphatically and explicitly 
that the data given in thk chapter are not in the same category 
as the rest of the information contained in this book. The 
latter was obtained from natives among whom I lived, and the 
balk of it has been controlled and verified by personal experi¬ 
ences and observations (compare Table I in the IntrodtictioR). 
The material refening to the South Eastern branch was 
obtained by cursory examination of natives from that district, 
whom I met abroad, not in their own country, whilst 1 have not 
becD in any of the places between Woodlark Island and Dobu. 

Starting at Woodlark Island, and keeping Map V before 
oitr eyes—we come at once on to an interesting ramiheation of 
the Xula, To the East of Woodlark, lies the coral group of the 
Loughlans, inhabited by natives speaking the same language as 
in Woodlark. They are in the ring, but it seems to be a 
CMt-dt-sae Kula, for as 1 was told, the valuables, which go 
there return again to Woodlark. This is qaite an iwusuat 
complication, a kind of eddy in the otherwise progressive 
current. I could not ascertain whether the difficulty is solved 
by the districts being sub-divided, a small ring being formed 
within it, and each class of articles moving 00 it in an opposite 
direction I or whether some other arrangement has been 
adopted. Again, one of my informants told me that some of 
the vtygu'a went directly from the Loughlans South to Misima, 
but 1 was unable to verify this statement and this whole part 
of the Kula must remain with a sketchy outline. 

Whatever might be the routes on which the Kula articles 
travel South from Woodlark Island, there is no doubt whatever 
that they all, or almost all. converge in the important com¬ 
mercial centre of Tubetube. This small island, occordiiig to 
Professor Seligman, is not even self-supporting as far as food 
goes : nor are they a greatly industrial community. They are 
to a great extent engaged in trade, and probably gain part of 
their support from this activity. " Tubetube has become a 
trading community, whose inhabitants are recognised as traders 
and middlemen over a very considerable area, extending west¬ 
wards . , , to Rogea and eastward to Murua."* Tube- 

tube is known even in the Trobriands as one of the crucial points 
of the Kula, and it is well known that, whatever happens in 

■ SeU]pniuL Op. pit., p. 5*4. 
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the stnaU island in Ute way nf mortimry taboos and big feasts 
will affect tbc flow of valuables in Boyowu. 

There is no doubt whatever that Ttibetube bad direct 
relations with Mums (to use the Tubetube pronunciation of the 
native name for Woodlark Island) to the North-Easi, and with 
J>obu to the North-West. I saw a canoe from the small island 
beached at Dobu, and in Woodlark 1 was told that men from 
Tubetnbe used to come there from time to time. Professor 
Seligman also describes in detail the manner and the stages of 
(heir sailings to Woodlark Island : 

'■ Their trade route to Munia . . . was. as they made 

it. about iao-135 HI lies. They would usually go during the 
monsoon, and come back on the trade, as those winds served 
their itinerary best. Presn mi ng that wind and weather served 
them throughout the passage, they slept the first night on an 
island called Ore, a couple of miles or so horn Dawson Island. 
The next night they made Panamotl, the third night they slept 
at Tokunu (the Alcesters), and by the fourth night, they might 
reach Murua."* This description reminds us very much of the 
route on which we previously had followed the Sinaketans to 
®obn—the same short stages with intermediate camping on 
sandbanks or islands, the same taking advantage of favourable 
foQowmg winds. 

From Kitava Eastward as far as Tubetnbe. a diflerent type 
of canoe was used, the mentioned already in Chapter 

V, Division IV. As we saw there, it was very much, the same 
in principles of constraction as the Trobriand canoe, but it 
was bigger, of a greater carrying capacity, and more seawortby. 
It was at the same lime slower, but had one great advantage 
over the swifter counterpart; having more waterboard, it 
made less leeway in its sailing, and could be sailed against the 
wind. It wo^d thus allow the natives to cross distances and to 
face changes in the weather, either of which would compel the 
frailer and swifter canoe of Dobii and Kinwina to turn back. 

To the Northern shores of Nonnanby Island (Du'a^u) and 
to Dobu, the men of Tubetnbe would sail with the S.E. trad* 
wind and return with the blow of the monsoon. According to 
Professor Seligman. such a trip to Dobu »vould take them also 
about four days, und er the most favourable conditions, t 
* op. ias, 

t tUd. 
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Thii«, one fun dam ent a] fact can be regarded as definitely 
established ; the msdo centre of the Kula in its Soutlt'Eastem 
branch, was the small island of Tubetube. And this island 
was in direct comraunication with two points to which we have 
followed the Knla in two directions, starting from the 
Trobriands ; that is, with Doha and with Woodlark bland. 

On points of detail, some queries must be left unsolved. 
Were the visits retuined by the Dobuans and Humans? 
According to all probability, yes, but I possess no definite cer¬ 
tainty on this point. 

Another question is whether the natives of Tubetube were 
direct partners of Murua or Dobu, We have seen that natives 
of Kiriwina sail not infrequently to Iwa, Gawa, Kwayawata and 
even to Woodlark ; yet they are not partners {karayta'u) of 
these natives, but partners once removed (mHrtnturi), I 
definite mformation that the natives of Doha Island proper 
and of Du'a'u, who, as we remember are not partners of the 
Southern Boyowans, stood in direct relation of partnership to 
the Tubetube, I believe also that the natives of Woodlark 
made direct Kula cachange with those of Tubetube, 

The fact, however, that there is a direct line of communi¬ 
cation between Hurua-Tnbetube'Dobu does not preclude the 
possibility of other and more comptek routes running parallel 
with the direct one. Indeed, I know that the island of Wad, 
(Teste Tstand) lying almost due South of Tubetube is also in the 
Kula. Tile big island of Misima ^St. Aignan Island) about a 
hundred miles East of Tubetube forms also part of the ring. 
Thus a much wider circle tuns from Woodlark Island, perhaps 
from the Loughlans through Misima, the neighbouring small 
island of Panayati, Wan, and further West, through the group 
of islands quite close to the East end of New Guinea, that is, the 
i slands of Sanba. Roge'a, and Basilaki, and then northwards 
again toward.^ Normanby Island. This duplicated circuit in the 
South-East has its North-Western counterpart in tbe double 
ramification which unites Kitava with Dobu. The short route 
runs direct from Kitava to Vakuta and from Vakuta to Dobu. 
Besides this, however, there are several longer ones. In one of 
them the stages are as follows : Kitava, Okayaulo, or Kitava, 
W’awela, thence Sinaketa, then Dobu direct ; or via the 
AmphJetts. Another and sttlJ wider ramiftcation would nin 
thus . Kitava, lo Kiriwina, Kiriwina to Sinaketa, etc. ; or, 


t.1. 
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tie widest, Einwina, to western Boyowa, then Koyleula, thence 
Amphletts, and irom there to Hobu. This Inst route was not 
only longi^t in distant, but curing to the notorious ' hardness ‘ 
of both the natives of Kayleala and of the Amphictts, would 
take up much more time. A glance at Map V, and also at the 
more detailed map of the Trobriands {Map IV) will make all this 
dear. 

A more detailed knowledge of the Korth-Westem routes 
allowed us to see the comphcations and irregularities obtaining 
there ; that the district of Western Boyowa carried on exclu¬ 
sively the inland Kula, and that merdy in the person of a 
few headmen of a few villages ; that Kayleula made KuU on a 
small scale with the communities in the AmphletU, and that ait 
these, as wdt as the village on the Eastern shore of Southern 
Boyowa, were what we described-as semi-independent Kula 
communities. Such details and peculiarities no doubt also 
exist with regard to the South-Eastern ramifications of the 
Kula, but must be taken here for granted. 

Following the various threads further on, t have no doubt 
that the islands lying near the East end of New Guinea— 
Roge’a, Sariba, Basilald—are and were in olden days in the 
Ruhr ring, communicating in the East with Tubetiibe and 
Wan, while to the North they were in contact with the natives 
of Nonnanby Island. Whether the large village complex lying 
at East Cape was also In the Kula 1 cannoi definitely say, In 
any case all the strands led to the Eastern shores of Dawson 
Straits, by way of the North-Easteni shores of Nonnanby 
Isiand. From here, from the district of Dobu, we have traced 
the further lines with complete exactness and detail. 

Of the various details of these expeditions and technicalities 
of the Kula observed in them, I have not mnch material avail¬ 
able, The rules of actual exchange, the ceremonial ol conch 
blowing, the code of honour or morality or vanity, perhaps, 
compelling people to give equivalent articles for what they 
have received, all these ore the same all along tht ring. So is 
also the Kula magic, with variations in details. 

II 

One subject on which more must be said is that of tiie 
associated trade. A new and important article of exchange 
accompanies the transaction in the South-Eastern branch ol 
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tbe Kula ; tbe big, sea-gotng caiio«s. The tnam centres of 
manufacture, and to a great extent mauufacture for export« 
were the islands of Gawa and Panayati. In these places, 
canoes were constructed for export to the southern districts 
where the natives did not Icnow how to build such canoes 
(compare Chapter I, Division III). In olden days the natives 
of Woodlark Island, before its present depopulation, also 
probably made some canoes for exchange in extemal trade. I 
have seen these canoes owned by natives in the Southem 
Massim district as far as Orangerie Bay, over two hundred 
miles from the place where they were manufactured. The 
trading of this article ran along with the Kula lines of com' 
munication as there is no doubt that the natives of Tubetube 
and Wari were tbe main distributors and middlemen in this 
trade. 

How far canoe exchange was associated directly with Kula 
tnmsactions, I cannot say dehnitely. Judging from the data 
given by Professor Setigman.* armshdls were paid by natives of 
Tubetube for canoes purchased from Panamoti in the North. 
Thus, the mirafi in this cammerciaJ transaction, travelled in a 
direction opposite to that in which they must move in the Kula 
ring. This, again, suggests complete independence of the two 
transactions. Besides the canoes, another important article 
of trade in the southern portion are the clay pots manuiactured 
both in Tubetube and Wari. Besides this, the two islands of 
" merchant venturers,'* as they are called by Professor Seligman, 
carry on their Kula expeditions, and most hkety iiulependent of 
them also, they trade almost all tbe various articles of industry 
manufactured in the neighbouring districts and distributed by 
the tw*o communities. This subject has been treated so fully 
by Professor Seligman in Chapter XL of his Melanesians 
that a reference here will suSce.f 

Having now before us the whole ring of the Kula, we may 
inquire how far is this ring in contact commercially with other 
outlying districts, and, more especially, how far are certain 

• cf. op. pp, S3**ijr* 
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articled of trade imported mto it and otbers dmwti out of it ? 
What will interest tts most in this connection is the entry into 
the Ting and the exit out of it of the articles of Kula proper^ 
the wtwaJi (armsbells) and the Touiava (necklaces}^ 


HI 


One such ofiEshoot of the Kula ring we met in the Trotniaiids, 
to wit, the expeditions from the Western village of Kavataria, 
and from the island of Kayleula^ to the Koya of Fergusson and 
Goodenough. We shall begin with a brief account of ih^ 
expeditions.* The pteparations are very much the same^ as in 
S i n aketa, The canoes are built with more or li^ the same 
magic fcf. Chapter V), they are launched ceremonially and the 
trial run, the also takes place (Chapter The 

island of Kayleula is by far the more important centre of canoe 
building, Whetha" some of the Kavntaria canoes were not 
actually made in Kayteula and purchased by the Kavatarians 
in olden days^ I do not definitely know, though I think this was 
the case. Nowadays, the community of Kavataria are com¬ 
pletely absorbed by the pearling industry, and since about a 
generatioo ago have given up the expeditions, and even do not 
own any canoes* The cdlecting of trade articles, the magic 
performed ovcf the the yaw^r^^pUf. and the 

are the same as those described before (Chapter VTT) except, 
that iSj that there exists a different system of mwasU^ in the 
island of Kayleula, a system which wa® used also by the 
Kavataiians, It must be remembered in this connection that 
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the natives of Kayleula did make Knla on a small scale with 
the Amphlettans, and that their mwiuifo was connected with 
the Kula..* But the main object of the Kavataiian and 
Kayleuian mwastia was their non-Kula trade with tbe natives 
of Fer^iisson and Goodenougb. This ts ijnite clear from Ur. 
GUmonr's account, and it was aiso corroborated by my infor¬ 
mants. They told me tbat the mwasita is done because of the 
kavaytu’a (fine food} that is, of the sago and betel-nut and pigs, 
the main objects of their expedition ; 

*' If they (the Western Boyowans) would not make 
iHuasita, they (the Western d'Entrecasteaux natives) 
would fight them. They are foolish men, the people of the 
Koya, not like people ol Oobu, who are human bedngs. 
Those in the Eoya are wild, eaters of mart. If they 
(Kavataria and Kayieula) would make no mwasiht, they 
would refuse them betel-nut, refuse them sago." 

The sailing is characterised by the priority enjoyed by the 
Kulutula clan, who, as we have seen in a previous chapter 
{Chapter IX, Pivision III) sail ahead and have the privilege of 
landing first on any beach, on which they stop. On arrival, 
they perform the beauty magic, and sailing towards the beach, 
the magic of " shaking the mountain “ is also redted. In the 
Koya, the transactions resemble to a certain extent those of 
the Kula. As my informant said ; 

When they anchor, first of ail they give the ; they 
give combs, lime pots, wooden d^es, lime spatuLz, 
plenty of gHju'a (objecfs of use). At the talo’i (farewell 
gifts) this will be repajd " 

The following tramsaction, the main trade. Is carried <a as 
gimwati, The natives of the Hoya would bring the sago or the 
betel-nut, put it on the beach near the canoes and say: 


" I want a beku (ceremonial axe blade)," And here my 
informants were positive that real bargaining would 
place. '* If they give us an insufficient 4;uantity, we 

* Hr. CUnDttf^ itatBiniiiit te Utc oosnsiy umdr “ Uk (riii* txom 
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expostulate, then they bring another portion. They 
'would go to the village, fetch some more goods, return 
and give it to os. If it is enough, -we give him the 

Thus the barter would be carried on till the 'Visitors had 
exhausted their stock in trade and received as much from the 
local natives as they could. 

These expeditions are interesting in that we see the same 
type of magic and a number of simtl^ customs, as in the Kula, 
associated with ordinary trading expeditions. I am not certain 
about the nature of partnership obtaining in these trading 
relatiGus, except that Kavataria and KayEeufa have their own 
districts each with whom they trade. 

As said already, the main objects for which they make 
these distant trips are sago, betel^nut, pig ; also the various 
feathers, especially those of the cassowar)’ and the red parrot ; 
Tattan-<ane belts ; plaited fibre belts ; obsidian ; fine sand for 
polisliing axe blades ; red ochre ; pummice stone ; and other 
products of the jungle and of the volcanic mountaiiif. For 
that, they exported to the £oya, to mention the most valuable 
first, armshells, the valuable axe blades, boars' tusks and 
imitations ; and, of lesser value, wooden dishes, combs, lime 
pots, armlets, baskets, owyMgo creeper, mussel shells and lime 
spatulas of ebony. Spondylus shell necklaces were not ex- 
ported to the Koya. 

IV 

Another important activity of tbe two districts of Kavataria 
and Kayleula is their production of annshells. As Sinaketa 
and Vakuta are the only two places in the Trobriands where 
spondylus discs are made, so Kavataria and Kayleula are tbe 
only localities where the natives fished for tbe large Conus 
mtiUpunotaius shell, and made out of it the ornaments so highly 
valued yet so seldom used. The main reason for the exclusive 
monopoly, held by these two places in the manufacture of mwaU, 
is the inertia of custom and usage which traditionally assigns 
to them this sort of fishing and manufacture. For the 
are scattered all over the Lagoon, nor is the fislring and diving 
for theiD more difficult than any of the pursuits ptactised by 
all the Lagoon villages. Only the Communities mentioned, 
however, carry it on, and they only are in possession of a system 
of elaborate magic, at least as complex as that of the AaJ&ma. 
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The actual manuiacttuing ot the armshells presents alad ^a 
difficulties, the ontaineiit is made out of a belt of the shell cut 
out nearest to its base. With a stone, the natives knock out 
the ctrcuiar base along the rim, and they also knock a circle at 
some distance fcotn the base and paratlei to it, by which the 
broad band of shell is severed, from which the oraament is to be 
made. It has then to be polished, and thw is done on the out¬ 
side by tubbing off the soft calcareous surface on a flat sand¬ 
stone. The interior is polished off with a long, cylindrical 
stone.* 

It was the custom in Ravataria that when a man found 
a fine Conus shell, he would give it to his wife's brother as a 
youlo present, who in turn would send the finder a return 
present of food, such as specially flue yams, bananas, betef-nat, 
and also a pig if it were an especially fine shell. He then would 
work out the ^dl for himself. This arrangement is a pendant 
to the one described with reference to Sinaketa, where a man 
would fish as well as work out a necklace for one of his wife’s 
kinsmen. 

An even more interesting custom obtains in Kayleula. A 
pair of shells would be fished and broken in one of the villages 
of that island, or in one of its small sister islands, Kuyawa and 
Manowata. In this unfinished state, as a band of coarse shell, 
called as such mnAdviiyiia, it is then brought to the Amphlctts, 
and there given as a Rula gift. The Gumasila man, who receives 
the shells, mil then polish them up, and in that state again 
hula them to Dobu. The Dobuan who receives them ^en 
bores holes ht the side, where one rim overlaps the other (dearly 
to be seen on Plate XV!) and attaches there the ornaments of 
black, wild banana seeds, and spondytus discs. Thus, only after 
it has travelled some one hundred miles and passed through 
two stages of the Kula, has the muraU received its proper shape 
and final outfit. 

In this manner does a new'-bom Kula article enter into the 
ring, taking shape as it goes through its first few stages, and 
at the same time, if it b a specially fine specimen, it is christened 
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by Its maker. Some oi the names express simply local associa* 
tiocs. Thus, a edebrated pair of mwali, of wtueb tke ihell was 
found not foog ago by a Kavatam roan near the taJaud of 
Nanoula, b tiamed after that place. It may be added that, 
in each pair there b always a ‘ right ’ and a ' left' one, the 
first the bigger and more important of the two, and it is after 
that the name b given. Of course, they never are found at 
the same time, but if a man has succeeded in obtaining a 
specially fine spedroen, he will be busy trying to find its 
slightly inferior companion, or some of his relattves-tn-Iaw, 
friends or Idnsmeo will give hirn one. * Nanoula ’ b one of the 
most celehrated pairs, and it was known all over the Trobrianda, 
at that moment, that it was soon to come to Kitava, and the 
general interest hung round the quesrion who was going to get 
it in Boyowa. A pair called ' ^ptmanuwata,' wUch means, 
' water of Msnuwata ' was fbimd in otden days by a man of that 
island dose to its shores. Another famous pair, made in 
Kaylenla, was called ' Bulivada,* after a fish of thb name. 
The larger shell of this pair was found, according to rradition, 
broken, with a hole near its apex. When they brought it to the 
surface they found a small hUivada fish which had taken up its 
abode in the shell. Another pair was called ' Gomane ikola,' 
which means ’ it is entangled in a net/ as, according to the story, 
it was brought up in a net. There are many other celebrated 
wifdi, the names of which are so familiar that boys and girls 
are named after them. But the majority of the names cannot 
he trujoed as to their origins. 

Another point at which the armsheUs enter into the ring 
b Woodlark LiUand. I do not know for certain, but 1 believe 
that the industry b qmte or almost extinct now in that 
In the olden days, Morua probably was quite as productive a 
centre of thb manufacture as the Trobriands, and m these 
latter thou^ Kayleula and the Western islands fish work 
the •waf* as much as ever, the natives of Kavataria are almost 
entirely out of it. busy all the time diving for pearb. Both 
the main j^es of origin of the arrashelb. therefore, are within 
the EuJa ring. After they are made. or. as we saw in Kayleula, 
in the process of making, they enter the drctilatioa. Their 
entry into the ring is not accompanied by any special rite or 
enstom. and indeed it does not difler from an ordinary act of 
exchange. If the man who found the shell and made the mnifi 
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were not ia the KuU. himself, as might happen in Knvatariaor 
Kayleula. he wnuiii have a relative, a brnther-in-law, or a head 
man to whom he would give it in the form of one or other of the 
many gifts and payments obUgatory in this society. 

V 

Let us follow the ring of the Kulo, noticing its commercial 
side tracks, of which so far we only described the trading 
routes of KavatarU and Kayleula. To the Eastward, the 
section from Kitava to Woodlark Island is the one big portion 
of the Eula from which no lateral offshoots issue, and on which 
all the trade foUows the same routes as the Kula. The other 
branch, of which I have got a good knowledge, that from the 
Trobriands to Doha, has the commercial relations of which I 
have just spoken. The Amphietts, as described in Chapter XI 
trade with the natives of Fergussoo Island. The Dobuan- 
speaking natives from Tewara, Sanaroa, and the Dawson 
Straits make exchange, though peiiiaps not 00 a very big 
scale, with the inland natives of Fergusson. The Dobuan- 
speaking communities on Normahby Island, and the natives of 
Du’a'u, on the Northern coast of Normanby, all of whom 
are in the Kula, trade with the other natives of Normanby 
Island who axe not in the ring, and with the natives of the 
m ai nlan d of New Guinea from East Cape Westwards. But, 
ali this trade affects little the main current of the Kuia. From 
its main stream, possibly some of the less valuable articles ebb 
away into the jungle, which, m its torn, gives its piodoce 
to the coast. 

The most important leakage out and into the maift stream 
takes place on the Southern section, mamly at Tubetube and 
Wati, and at some points of lesser importance around these 
two main centres. The North coast of New Guinea was con¬ 
nected with this district through the seafaring community at 
East Cape. But this side branch is of very small importance as 
regards the main articles of the Kula. It is the two con- 
nectioDs to East and West, at the extreme southern point of 
the Kula ling, which matter most. One of them tmirf up 
^8 Sooth Coast of New Guinea with the Kula ring, the other 
joins the ring to the big islands of Sud-Est (TagntaJ and 
Rossel with several adjacent 
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The South Coast) going from East to West, is at hist 
inhabited by natives of the Maasiin stoclCt spealdng the Su^a'u 
and Bonabona dialects. These axe in constant intercourse 
witli the Southern section of the Kula distnct» that is with the 
natives of Rogea» Saiiba) BasiUiki) Tubetube and Wari, The 
Itassim of the Southern coast are again in conuneicial relations 
with the Uaitu, and from this point, a chain of trading relations 
nnites the BaEtem districts with the Central ones, inhabited by 
the Motu. The Motu again as we know [rom Captain Barton's 
contribution to Professor Seligman's work, are in annual 
trading rdatiDns with the Gulf of Papua, so that an ardete 
could travel from the delta of any of the Faptian rivers to 
Woodlark in the Trobnands. and many things were in fact 
traded over all thiR distance. 

There is, however, one movemenl which specially interests 
us fruiD the £ula point of view, namely that of the two types of 
Kula valuables. One of these articles, the annstaells, travels 
on the South Coast from Bast to West. There is no doubt that 
this article leaks out from the Kula current at its Southernmost 
point, and is carried away towards Port Moresby, where the 
value of annshells is, and was. in oiden days much higher than 
in the Eastern district, 1 found in Maitu that the local native 
traders purchased, for pigs, armshells in the Su’a'u district, and 
carried them West towartls Aroma, Hula, and KerepunU- 
Professor Seligman. from his notes taken at Port Moresby, 
informs ns that Hula, Amnia, and Kerepunu import armshells 
into Port Moresby. Some of these armshells, according to the 
same authority, travel further West as tar as the Gulf of 
Paptia.* 

It was much more difficult to ascertain what was the 
direction in which the spondylus shell necklaces moved on the 
Southern Coast, Nowadays, the induEtry of making th^ 
articles, which was once very highly developed among the 
Port Moresby natives is partially, though not completely tn 
decay. I have myself still had the opportunity of watching the 
natives of Bo*era at work on the ageva^ the very small and fine 
shell discs, such as the very finest Aogi would consist of. They 
were osing in their manufacture a native pump-drill with a 


* Both itaTHneBti al PtvfeiHM StligiBaa. io Uie JteluiFMttB “ (p, Sa) 
^ ontire wlUi Um iali>ixD4jibB I obiaienl kmonir tfac jUtUiiL, 

See TMMrtifflii qI iJi« Boyel Stnety qI 3. Aiattall*, ioij. pp, 
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qaart£ point, in a place within a few mites of a large white 
seitlement, m a district where white man’s influence on a big 
scale has been exercised for the last fifty years. Yet, this is 
only a vestige of the once extremely developed industry. My 
inquiries into this subject could not be exhaustive, for when 
I worked on the South Coast. 1 did not have the problem before 
me, and on my second and third expeditions to New Guinea 
I only passed through Port Moresby. But I think it may be 
considered certain that in olden days the shelf strings moved 
from Port Moresby Eastwards and were introduced iuto the 
Kula ring, at the East end of New Guinea. 

However this might be, unquestionable sources of this 
Kula article are the islands of Sud-£si, Rossd, and the suiround' 
tng small islands. The best spondylus shell, with the reddest 
colours is fished in these seas, and the natives are expert 
workers of the discs, and export the finished article to the 
island of Wari, and, 1 believe, to the islands of Misima and 
Panayati. The most important articles for which the necklaces 
are traded ace the canoes, and the targe polished axe blades. 

Casting now a glance at the Kula ring we see that one 
elfljw of Kula article, the mufati or aimshells, are produced 
within the ring at two points, that is, in Woodlark Island and 
in WcBtem Boyowa. The other article, that is the soulavt or 
(necklaces) are poured into the ring at its southernmost 
point. One of these sources (Rossel Island) is stiil active, the 
other (Port Moresby) most probably furnished a good supply in 
olden days, but is now disconnected with the Kula ring. 
The necklaces produced in Sinaketa are not the real Kula 
article, and though they are sometimes exchanged they 
sooner or later disappear from the ring according to a sort of 
Gresham's Law, which operates here on an article which is not 
money, and therefore acts in the opposite sense i The third 
type of valuable which sometimes flows in the Kula stream 
but is not really of it, the large green stone axe blades, finely 
polished all over, are, as we know, or more correctly were, 
quarried in Woodlark Island, and polished in the district of 
Kiriwina in the Trobriands, Another polishing centre is, or 
was, I believe, the island of Misima. 

We see that the two sources of the mwati and sonlatta are 
at the Northern and Southern ends of the ring ; the arm- 
shetb being manufactured in the extreme North, the necklaces 
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eoteiing ftt the’^Soutliem ead. It is noteworthy that on the 
Eastern pordon of the lin^, on the secdoa Woodlark-Boyowa- 
Dobn^Tiibetahe, the two articles travel in the natural diiectjoD» 
that is* each is ejcported from the districts ol its ori^n towanls 
onCp where it is not made or procured. On the other branrh^ 
Woodlark-Yeguma-Ttibettibep the current of the Knla is inve^ 
to a natunlp commerciAl movement of the articleSj for here, the 
Tubetube people import amLsheUs into Uuma, bringing 
coals to Newoastlep while the Btunians bring necklaces to Tub®* 
tube and Wan, that to the points at which the necklaces Bow 
into the ring from the outside^ These cohsid^ntioni are 
important for anyone who would like to ledect on the origins. 
Of history of the KulOf since the natural movement of valuabtes 
was no doubt the original onej and the Western half of Eula 
faom this point of view appean to be the older. 

But here we have come to an end of all the descriptive date 
referring to the Enla^ and some general remarks which I have 
to make upon itp will be reserved for the neat and last chapter^ 
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THU BtEANlNG OF THE KTILA 

Wh have hwn following th* varions routes aud ramifications of 
the Kula, entering rninutely and meticulonsly into its roles 
and customs, its beliefs and practices, and the mythological 
tradition spun round it, till, arriving at the end of our inform¬ 
ation, we have made its two ends meet- We shall now put 
aside the magnifying glass of detailed examination and look 
from a dbtance at the subject of our inquiry, taJre in the 
whole institution with one glance, let it assume a definite shape 
before us. This shape will perhaps strike ns as being some¬ 
thing minsual, something not met before in ethnological studies. 
It will be well to make an attempt at finding its place among 
the other subjects of systematic ethnology, at ^uging its 
significance, at assessing how mnch we have learned by 
becoming acquainted with it. 

After all there is no value in isolated facts for science, 
however stEtJdng and novel they might seem in themselves. 
Genuine scientific research differs from mere curio-huntiDg 
in that the latter runs after the quaint, stngolar and freakish— 
the craving for the sensational and the mania of collecting 
providing its twofold stimulus. Science on the other hand 
to analyse and classify facts In order to place them in an 
organic whole, to incoiporate them in one of the systems in 
which it tries to group the various aspects of reality. 

I shall not, of coarse enter apon any speculations or add 
any hypothetical assumptions to the empirical data contained 
in the foregoing chaLpteis. I shall confine myself to some 
reflections on the most general aspect of the mstituUon, and try 
to express somewhat more clearly what to me appears the 
mental attitude at the bottom of the various Kula customs. 
These general points of view ought, 1 think, to be considered and 
tested in further field-work done on subjects aki n to the Eula 
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as well 35 in tbeoretical research, an<J mi^ht thus prove fertile 
for future sidentific work. In this form it may be ^granted that 
it is the privilege of the chromder of a novel phenomenon to 
pass it over to the consideration of fellow- workers; but it Is 
his duty as well as his privily. For. apart from his hrst-hand 
acquaintance with the facts—and indeed, if his account is good, 
he ought to have succeeded in transferring the best part of hts 
knowledge to the reader—the fundamental aspects and 
characteristics of an ethnographic phenomenon for being 
general are none the less empiric^. It is therefore the 
chronicler’s task to finish his account by a comprehensive, 
synthetic coup d'orif upon the institution described. 

As said the K.uia seems to be, to a certain extent, a novel 
type of ethnological fact. Its novelty lies partly in the site of 
its sociological and geographical extent. A big, in ter- tribal 
relationship, uniting with definite social bonds a vast area and 
great numbers of people, binding them with definite ties of 
reciprocal obligations, making them follow osinute rules and 
observations in a concerted manner—the Kula i$ a sociotogicai 
mechanism of surpassing sise and complexity, considering the 
level of culture on which we find it. Nor can this wide network 
of social co-relations and cultural influences be considered 
for a moment as ephenteral, new or precarious. For its highly 
developed mythology and its magical ritual show how deeply 
it has taken root in the tradition of these natives and of what 
ancient growth it must be. 

Another unusual feature is the character of the transaction 
itself, which is the proper substance of the Kula. A half com¬ 
mercial . hall ctremomal exchange, it i$ carried out for its own 
sake, in fulfilment of a deep desire to possess. But here again, 
it is ool ordinary possession, but a special type, in which 
a man owns for a short time, and in an alternating manner, 
individu^ specimens of two classes of objects. Though the 
ownership is incomplete in point of permanency, it is in turn 
enhanced in point of numbers succsively possessed, and may 
be called a cumulative possession. 

Another aspect of great, perhaps the greatest, importance 
and which perhaps reveals best the unusual character of the 
Kula is the natives* mental attitude towards the tokens of 
wealth. These latter are neither used nor regarded as money 
or currency, and they resemble these economic instruments 
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very little^ if indeed there U any resemblance at all, except 
tha t both money and vaygu-'a represent condensed wealth. 
Vaygu'a is never used as medium oX exchange or as measure of 
value, which are the two most important functions of currency 
or money. Each piece of vaygv’a of the Kula type has one main 
object t^ughout its existence—to be possessed and exchanged; 
hajt one main function and serves one main purpose—to 
circuUte round the Kula ring, to be owned and displayed in a 
certain manner, of which we shall speak presently. And the 
exchange which each piece of vaygu’a constant ly undergoes is of 
a very special kind ; limited in the geographical direction in 
which it can take place, narrowly ctrcumscrihed in the social 
ciieie of men between whom U may be done, it is subject to all 
sorts of strict rules and r^ulations ; it can neither be described 
as barter, nor as simply giving aitd receiving of presents, nor 
in any sense is it a play at exchange. In fact it is Kida, an 
exchange of an entirely novel type. And it is just tbrotigh 
this exchange, through their being constantly within reach 
and the object of competitive desire, through being tlie means of 
arousing envy and confening social dUtinction and renown, 
that these objects attain their high value. Indeed, they form 
one of the leading interests in native life, and are one of the 
main items in the inventory of their culture. Thus, one oi the 
most important and unusual features of the Kuta is the exist¬ 
ence of the Kula vaygu'a, the incessantly circulating and ever 
exchangeable valuables, owing their value to this very circu¬ 
lation and its character. 

The acts of exchange of the valuables have-to conform to a 
dehnite code. The main tenet of this declares that the 
transaction is not a bargain. The equivalence of the values 
exchanged is essential, but it must be the result of the repayer's 
own sense of what is due to custom and to his own dignity. 
The ceremonial attached to the act of giving, the manner of 
carrying and handling the vaygu'u shows distinctly that this is 
regarded as something else than mere merchandise. Indeed 
it is to the native something that confers dignity, that exalts 
him, and which be therefore treats wiUi veneration and 
afiection. Their behaviour at the transaction, makes it clear that 
the vaygu'a is regarded, not only as possessing high value, but 
that it ti treated also in a ritual manner, and arouses emotional 
reactioQ, This recognition is confirmed and deepened by the 
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consideration ot some other uss of in which uses other 

vsJuables^ such as kalGmn bdta and Urge stone blades also 
ftinction, besides the KuU artideSi 

Thus^ when a malignant spiriti lauw'u (see Chapter II. 
Division VII) 15 found hi or near the village in the shape of a 
snalce or a land crab., some vaygm'a is put before it ocremonially 
and this is not done so much in order to bribe the spirit sacrifici" 
ally by a gift as rather to eaerdse a direct aclion on mind, 
and to mak e it bcnevo!eiit. In the annual festive and dandng 
period^ the miiamata, the spirits return to their vtdages* The 
KuU valuables at that time in the bands of the commiinityt as 
well as the permanent such as stone blades, kaloma. 

belts* and efoga pendants, are exhibited sacrtfidally to the 
spirits on a platform* an arrangement and custom called jkoJopa 
( compare Chapter II* Division VIl), Thus the 
represent the most eftective ofiering to be given to the spirits* 
through which they can be put into a pleasant state of mind; 

to make their minds good/' as the stereotyped phrase of the 
natives runs. In the yofbvu an offering is made to the spiiils 
of what is most valued by the livings The shadowy visilors are 
supposed to take the spirit or shadow part of the vaygu^A home, 
and make a fAfiorcrfe of it on the beach of To ma Just a Kula 
party make a of the acquired valuables on their home 

beach (cf. Chapt^ XV, Division IV), In all this there Is a 
clear expreasion of the mental attitude of the natives^ who 
regard the paygu 4 as supremely good in themselves, and not as 
convertible wealth* or as potential omaments, or even as instni* 
ments of power. To possess is eihilaratitig* comforting^ 

soothing in itself. They will look at and handle it for 

hours; even a touch of it impairs under cdrcumalances its 
virtue. 

This is most clearly expressed by a custom observed at 
death. A dying man b surronnded and overlaid with valuables 
which all his ndadves and rdatives-in-Iaw bring in loan for the 
occasion, to take it back when all is over while the man's own 
are left on the coi^ for some rime after death (see 
Plate LXV), Various rationalised versions and jnstiheations 
df this custom are given. Thus it is said Co be a gift to Topileta^ 
the keep^ of the nether world , or, again* that it has to be 
taken in its apintuaJ form to procure a htgb social standing in 
Tuma, pr simply^ that it is laid to adorn and make happier the 
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last momenta of tfae dying. All these beUe& no doubt exiat 
side by side, and they are all compatible with, and indeed 
express, the underlying emotional attitude; the comlorting 
action oi the valuables, tt is applied to the dying as something 
full of good, as something exercising a pleasant actum, soothing 
and fortifying at the same tune, l^ey put it on his forehead, 
they put it on his chest, they rub his belly and his ribs with it, 
they dangle some of the vaygv'a before his nose. 1 have often 
seen them do that, in fact, observed them do it for hours, and 
I believe there is a complex, emotioual and intellectual attitude 
at the bottom of it ; the desire to iuspire srith life ; and at 
the same time to prepare for death: to hold him fast to this one, 
and to equip for the other world ; but above all, the deep 
feeling that the vaygu'a are the supreme comfort, that to 
surround a man with them, even in his most evil moment, 
makes tHs moment less evil. The same mental attitude is 
probably at tbo bottom of the custom which prescribes that the 
widow's brotheiB should give a voygH'a to the brothers of the 
dead man, the same paygit’a bdag given back on the same day. 
But it ts kept just loug enough to be of comfort to those, who, 
according to aative kinship ideas, am most directly hit by the 
death. 

In aU this we find the expression of the same mental attitude, 
the extreme value attached to condensed wealth, the serious, 
respectful way of treating it, the idea and the feeing that it is 
the reservoir of highest good. The v^go'a are valued in quite 
a difierent manner from that in which we value our wealth. 
Tlie Biblical symbol of the golden calf might even be better 
applied to their attitude than to ours, although it would be not 
quite correct to say that they ' worship ' the ei^gu'a. for they 
worship nothing. The vaygu's might perhaps be called 
" objects of cult *’ in the sense expressed by the facts of the 
Kula, and the data just adduced ; that is. in so far as they are 
handled ritually in some of the most important acts of uativeiife. 

Thus, in several aspects, the Kula presents to us a new t3fpe 
of phenomenon, lying on the borderland between the commercial 
and the cejemDiiial and expressing a complex and interesting 
attitude of mind. But though it is novel, it can hardly be 
unique. For we can scarcely imagine tha t a social phenomenon 
on such a scale, and obviously so deeply connected with funda¬ 
mental layers of human nature, should only be a sport and a 
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freak, found in one spot of the earth Once we have found 

this nsw type of ethnographic lactp wc may hope tha.1 simitar 
or kindred ones will be found elsewhere- For the history of 
our sdence shows many cases in which a new type of phenomena 
having been discovered, taken up by iheoryp discussed and 
analysed, was fonml subsequently aU the world over. The 
tabu, the Polynesian word and the Polynesian custom, has 
served as prototype and eponym to similar regulations found 
among all the savage and barharous as well as dvitised races, 
Totemism, found first among one tribe of North American 
Indians and brought to tight by the work of Fmaer, has later 
on been documented ao widely and fully from everywhere, that 
in re-writing his early small boahj its histofiaii could fill out 
four volumes^ The conception of mafui^ discovered to a small 
Melan^ian community baSi by the work of Hubert and Mauss^ 
Marett and others, been proved of fundamental importancOj 
and there is no doubt that whether named or unnamedn 

figures and fibres largely in the magfcal heUefs and practices 
of all native. Th<^ art the most classical and best known 
examples^ and they could be muitiphed by others were it 
uecessary^ Phenomena of the * totemic type ^ or of the "* mana 
type or of the * tabu type ' are to be found in all ethnographic 
provinces, since each of these concepts stands for a fundament al 
attitude of the savage towards reality. 

So with the Kula, if it represents a novel, but not freakish, 
indeed* a fundamental type of human activity and ol the mental 
attitude of man, we may to find allied and kindred 

phenomena in various other ethnographic provinces^ And we 
may be on the lookout for economic transactions expreasiiig a 
reverential, almost worshipping attitude towards the valuables 

exchanged or handled: implying a novel type of ownership, 
temporary, intermittent and cumulative; involving a vast 
and complex social mechanisnii and systems of economic 
enterprises* by meam of which it is carried out. Such is the 
Kula type of semi^’^conoinlc, semi-ceremoniai activities. It 
muid 1^ futile, no douht, to expect that exact replicas of thb 
institution should be found anywhere and with ihe same 
details, such as the circular path on which the valuables move, 
the fixed direction in which each class has to travel* and 
existence of solidtory and intermediate gifts, All these 
techmcahtles are importani and kiteiestiiig, but tliey are 
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probably comiected in one wny or anotber with the epedal 
local conditions ol the Kola. What we can eapect to find in 
other parts of the world are the fundamental ideas of the Kula, 
and its soda! arrangements in their main outline, and for these 
the field-worker might be on the look-out. 

For the theoretical student, mainly interested in problems 
of evodudoti, the Kula might supply some refiecdona about the 
origins of wealth and value, of trade and economic relations in 
general. It might also ahed some light upon the development 
of ceremonial life, and upon the influeuce of economic aims and 
and ambitions upon the evolution of intertribal iuiercourse 
and of primitive international law. For the student mainly 
viewing the piobkins of Ethnology from the point of view of the 
contact of cultures, and interested in the spread of institorioDs, 
beliefs and objects by transmission, the Kula is no less impor¬ 
tant. Here is a new type of inter-tribal contact, of relations 
between several communities slightly but definitely differing 
in culture, and a relation not spasmodic or accidental but 
regulated and permanent. Quite apart from the fact that in 
trying to explain how the Kuk relationship between the various 
tribes originated, we are confronted with a definite problem of 
culture contact. 

These few remarks must suffice, as 1 cannot enter into any 
theoretical speculations myself. There b one aspect of the 
Kula, however, to which atteniioa must be drawn from the 
point of view of its theoretical importance. We have seen 
that this institution presents several aspects closely inter¬ 
twined and tnffueudng one another. To tu Re only two, 
economic enterprise and magical ritual form one inseparable 
whole, the forces of the magical belief and the efforts of man 
moulding and inSuencing one another. How this is happening 
has been described before in detail in the previous chapters.* 

But it seems to me that a deeper analysis and comparison 
of the manner in which two aspects of culture functionally 
depend on one another might afford some interesting materiai 
for theoretical reflection. Indeed, it seems to me that there 
b room for a new type of theory. The succession in time, and 
the influence of the previous stage upon the subsequent, is the 
main subject of evolutional studies, such as are practised by 
the dassicaJ school of British Anthropology (Tylor, Fraser, 

* aim U Ui« tefon qit&ted uticle la the Ettmamif JoKrmmt, Uartih, i^ai. 
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Westermardf, Sydney Hartland, Crawley), The ethnologicaJ 
school (Ratiel. Foy. Grabner, W, Scbroidt, Rivers, and EUott- 
Smith) Studies the mfluetice of cultures by contact, mfiltratioti 
tiBnamission. The mdttence of environment on cultural 
institutions and race is studied by anthropo'geography 
(Ratzet and otheis). The influence on one another of the 


various aspects of an institution, the study of the social 
and psychological mechanism on which the institution is based■ 
are a type of theoretical studies which has been practised up 
till now in a tentative way only, but I venture to foreteU will 
come into their own sooner or later. This kind of research will 
pave the way and provide the material for the others. 

At One or two places in the previous chapters, a somewhat 
detailed di^ession was made in order to criticise the view about 
the economic nature of pninitive man, as it survives in oisr 
mental habits as well as in some text books—the conception of 
a rational being who wants nothing but to satisfy his simplest 
and ^es it according to the economic principle of least 
effort. economic man always knows exactly where his 

material interests lie, and makes for them in a straight line. 
At the bottom of the so-called materialistic conception of 
lustory lies a somewhat analogous idea of a human being, who. 
in ev^thing he devises and pursues, has noth ing but his 
material advantage of a purely ntUitarian type at heart. Now 
I h^ope that whatever the meaning of the Eula might be for 
Ethnolo^, for the general sdence of culture, the meaning of the 
Kula consist in being instrumental to dispell such crude, 
tation^tic conceptions of primitive mankind, and to induce 
both the speculator and the observer to deepen the analysis of 
economic facts. Indeed, the Kula shows us that the whole 
conception of primitive value; the very incorrect habit of 
calling ad objects of value 'money' or ' cunency'; the 
cv^t Ideas of primitive trade and primitive ownership— 
ah these ha^to revised in the light of our institution. 

At the of this book, in the Introduction, I, in a 

way, promised the reader that he should receive a vivid 
impression of the events eaabUng him to see them in their 

liHing sight of the method by which I have obtained my data. 
I have tned to pr^t everything as far as possible in lenns of 
concrete fact, letting the natives speak for themselves, perform 
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their timosactioiis, pursue their activities before the reader's 
menial viaioii. I have tried to pave my account with fact and 
details, equip it with documents, with figures, with instances 
of actual oocuirence. But at the same time, my conviction, 
« expressed over and over again, is that what matters realty 
is not the detail, not the fact, but the scientific use we make of 
it. Thus the details and technicalities of the Kula acquire 
thdr meaning in so far only as they express some central 
attitude of mind of the natives, and thus broaden our know¬ 
ledge, widen our outlook and deepen our grasp of human 
nature. 

What interests me really in the study of the native is his 
outlook on things, his Weltanschauung, the breath of life and 
reality winch he breathes and by which he lives. Every 
human culture gives its members a definite vision of the world, 
a definite zest of life. In the roamings over human history, and 
over the surface of the earth, it is the possibility of seeing life 
and the world from the various angles, peculiar to each culture, 
that has always charmed me most^ and inspired me Vpith real 
desire to penetrate other cultures, to uudexstand other types 
of life. 

To pause for a moment before a quaint and singular fact ; 
to be amused at it. and see its outward strangeness ; to look 
at it as a cuno and collect it into the museum of one's memory 
or into one's store of anecdotes—this attitude of mind has 
always been foreign and repugnant to me. Some people are 
unable to grasp the inner meaning and the psychoiogicaJ reality 
of aU that is outwardly strange, at first sight incompre- 
henaible, in a different culture. These people are not bom to be 
ethnologists. It is in the love of the final synthesis, achieved 
by the assimilation and comprehension of all the items of a 
culture and still more in the love of the variety and independ¬ 
ence of the various cultures that lies the test of the real worker 
ill iht true Sdence cf Man. 

There is, however, one point of view deeper yet and moie 
important than the Jove of tasting of the variety of human 
modes of life, and t^t la the dc^ to turn such knowledge into 
wisdom. Though it may be given to us for a moment to enter 
into the soul of a savage and through his eyes to look at the 
outer world and feet ourselves what it must feel to Aiw to be 
himself—yet our final goal is to enrich and deepen our own 
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woiii's vision f to und erst and our ow:n nature and to make it 
Sner^ inlelleotnaUy and artiAtleally. In grasping the esfsoitial 
outlook of others, with the reverence and real anderstanding. 
due even to savages, we cannot but help widening our own. 
We cannot possibly reach the final Socmtic wisdom of knowing 
ouiseLvas if we never lenv* the narrow confinement of the 
customSp bettefs and prejudices into which every jabam* 
Nothing can teach us a better iesson in this matter of ultimate 
importance t han the habit of mind which allows ns to treat the 
behefs and values of another man from his point of view. Nor 
has civilised humanity ever needed such tolerance more than 
now, when prejudicei ill will and viudJctiveBjess are dividing 
each Europeaxi nation from another* when alt the ideals, 
cherished and proclaimed as the highest achievements of 
civilisation, science and religion, have been thrown to the 
winds. The Science of Man. in its most reftned and deepest 
Vtirsmn should lead us to such knowledge and to taleruce 
and generosity * based on the understanding of other meu*s 
point of view. 

The study of Ethnology—so often mistaken by its very 
votaries for an idle hunting after curios, for a ramble among the 
savage and fantastic shapes of " barbarous custom^ and x:mde 
superstitions—might become one of the most deeply philo* 
sophic* enlightening and elevating disciplines of sdimtific 
research. Alas ( the time is short lor Ethnology, and will this 
truth of rts real meaning and iniportance dawn before it is 
too late ? 
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Spells, in native, fragments of : 
Kaygafaldle;. 443-445; Kadtuni- 
yaio, 445 ; Bisila, 443 ; K^iku- 
naveva« 445 ; Kapitunena Duku, 
44^1 Yawam|Ki,448, 449; Gfibobo, 
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No. 3* 430; Kuytann, 451 
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137 ; Kaymumwa^u. 1x9; Kaptt- 
unena |>u,kn. ljO, 131 | Ufi^fUU 
13a i W^yupj. i 37 ‘*il?P 42 ^- 45 ^ * 
Yawarapu, 198, 199 ; Suiumwuya 
30 tp 4 ^ 9*443 ; KaymwakitOp 

JOi* 302 ; LUava, 101, =03 i 
Gebobo, 103 : Kadumiyaia, 315 ; 
fildila, itO \ Kayfkuna Veva, ary ; 
Giyorokaywa Ko l (Leyya Kay- 
fa*ul ; Glya^aywa No. 

a (Pwaka Kayga'n) 233^ 133 j 
Giycdanawtt No 1 ^Dakuna Kay- 
ga"a)* 234; Giyotana^i'ii No. », 
ij<p 155; Kaytaria. a6t, 262 j 
Kayga'^uof TolniLubwaydofa, 364 
363 ; Kayknkaya, 337. 338 : Taio. 
JJ 9 i 340 : Takuya, 34i>34 j ; Kayi- 
knziA Tabu^ 343 - KavsIikuHku, 
343. 344 p Kay’tmvilena kfwovna- 
was^if 344 S Ka'iibaJoa'J* 347. 348 : 
Kwoyfmpanl, 301 
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